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PEES^ACE. 


The period covered by the present work extends from 
the death of Louis XIV. in 1714 to the death, in 1778, 
of Voltaire, with whose literary career it exactly 
coincides. As in other volumes of the series, there 
is a certain amount of overlapping. At tlie one end, 
Swift, Pope, Bolingbroke, Gayf and others, the term 
of whose life apprg)ached the middle of the centu^, 
have been already dealt with as properly belonging 
to the Aujfbstau Ages ; at the other, Legsing and the 
first real attempts at Eomance in Germany, a not 
iflconsiderable portion of the writings of Diderot and 
Rousseau, and two or three works, like Macpherson's 
Ossian, whicht-as regards mere date, fall well within the 
limits specified above, are reserved for final judgment 
as art and part in the Romantic Revolt. While con- 
sideraM€^'‘hiroa(is^have thus been made upon the Mid- 
Eight^nth Century at either^extremity, np retaliation 
Upon adjacent territory to any extent worth mention- 
ing has been fcund expedient or practicable. 
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PKEFi^E. 


The period und"et review is not prolific of what^ are 
usually termed works of imagination — prose fiction 
always excepti^d. The reasoning faculty, in ‘the nar- 
roufcr sense, is in thotctscendanf, and men like Voltaire, 
Diderot, Eousseau, Berkeley, and Hume have conse- 
quently in the past been “ be-scoped and be-tendencied” 
(to borrow a useful phrase from an old cojd^ributor to 
'Maga*) over and over again. It seemed necessary, 
however, that the process should be repeated, and* 
that the writer should enter with some particularity 
into tl^^ views of representative authors — philoso- 
phers, economists, theologians, and critics — as well as 
into the manner in which they thought proper to ex- 
press them. It is hoped that in doing so he has 
succeeded in an earnest endeavour to misrepresent 
no one. He has beefi equally solicitous to abstain 
from rash generalisations, which* are doubtless “a 
great set off” to a book of this kind, but in the long 
run lead only to disaster. 

With practically every French and English work 
on which an opinion is here expressed, the writer 
believes that he can claim a first-hand acquaintance. 
But it is right for him to state frankl3^ttjiat as regards 
a section of the literature of other European natV)ns 
— not, be it understood, a very large proportion of the 
whole — his knowledge is chiefly defived^^om the 
sources of information jnentioned in the foot-notes. 
In addition to these, he desires (in common with 
every critic) to record his obligations to^the Dictionary 
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of National Biography y which^it :8 needless to praise, 
to the Emyclopcedia Britannicay to Chambers's Encyclo- 
pcedi^y a monument of compendiousness and accuracy, 
to Brockhaus’s Conv^^sations-Lepeikony and to al^ the 
recognised authorities of a similar type. 

From his old friend, Mr W. E. Henley, he has re- 
ceived several timely an& obliging hints. To the 
staff of the Advocates* Library he must acknowledge 
his indebtedness for unfailing courtesy and ready aid. 
Finally, he has to thank the Editor of this Series as 
best he may for many invaluable suggestions, for much 
‘welcome encouragement, and for the vigilant attention, 
the unwearied patience, and the imperturbable kind- 
ness, with which he has superintended the progress of 
the following sheets through the press. 


Edinburgh, April lg02. 
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Tin period ^ with which the present volume deals is 

distinguished certain well-marked characteristics 

• 

^ Upon the whole •period consult, inter tdia, Gosse, Eighteenth 
Century^ Literat-nrCt 1897 ; Saintsburjj, A Short I/isU)ry of English 
Literature, 1898 ; Saintshury, A Short History of Frenrh JAterature, 
new ed., 1898, and relative volume of Specimens; Dowden, A History 
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from any other ni^European literature. In none^has 
the flame Si poetry sunlv so low ; in none 
^Prtl,iminary. intelligence been more 

lively ; in noito has there b^en* a more bountiful 
supply of sheer clevSrness. Its great achievement was 
the bringing to maturity of prose Action, of which if 
it be true, in tlic words gf one of its most exquisite, 
practitioners, ^that it has afforded “ more extensive and 
unaftected pleasure ” tlian any other species of com- 
position, we owe the age a heavy debt of gratitude. 
Against this must be set the steady decadence of 
the drama, •particularly in England, where since the 
death of (Jongreve not more than two or three names 
at the most have redeemed that kind of writing from 
comparative mediocrity. 

As in the immediately preceding period, the current 
Franrc and literary activity was fed almost wholly 
EvgUind. ^y France and England. In the last 
quarter of the century, it is true, ■Germany poured in 
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contributions of inestimable impoijance. In the face 

of Tnany discouragements, sIk? produced a national 
literature which has exercised an incalculable iiffl%- 
ence upon Europe. • J3ut in the years rfwith which we 
are concerned, England and Frsftice had a practical 
monopoly of “enlightenment.” It is a commonplace 
^that never has there been much literary give-and- 
take between the two countries. Locke and Newton 
were heroes as much of the French as of the British, 
liicliardson, who may have taken more than a hint 
from Marivaux, was made the subject of a char- 
acteristically extravagant eulogy by DidA'ot. Sterne 
despatched a full cargo of “sentiment” across the 
Channel, and Diderot and Rousseau paid back the gift 
twentyfold. No French philosopher’s career was com- 
plete without a temporary residence in th6 land where 
freedom of thought w\as as well-established an institu- 
tion as la hTtime or the spleen.^ On the other hand, 
any Englishman with pretensions to birth or ability 
was sure of a warm welcome in the salons of Paris. 
The once .barbarous manners and rude^ taste of the 
uncouth islanders were in process of being mollified 
anid corrected. Englishmen were fain to admit that 
Shakespeare, though he must be allowed to have many 
“wild” and untjitored beauties, was sometimes vulgar, 
and often wanting in obedience to the inexorable rules 
of ^i’t. The growth of what we now consider a sounder 

^ Wriyng of tho ^venth decade of the ceniuiy, Gibbon says, Our 
opinions, our fashion^, even our games, were adopted iji France, a 
ray of national glory illuminated eacl^ individual, and^ every English* 
man was supposed to be bo A a patriot and a philosopher.” — Autoh., 
ed. Hill, 1900, p. 151. 
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judgment was systematically ridiculed even by so 
exquisite and accompTished a writer as Goldsmitn. 

• It is possible, however, to exaggerate the closeness 
of the literary«relations which^siibsisted between Eng- 
lai?tl and France.^ •In fiction, for example, Fielding 
was a barren rascal ** in so far as influence upon our 
neighbours was concern^. Yet he had drawn hi^ 
inspiration more directly from Lesage than from any 
other writer, not excepting , Cervantes, and he is 
beyond question tlic most important among the 
English novelists, at least from an insular point of 
view. In •philosophy several essential elements in 
Englisfi thought were either ignored or dismissed with 
tl\e most contemptuous notice by French writers. 
Hume, it is true, was nominally recognised as a great 
thinker; but wliile the French were conversant with 
the names of the Tiiidals and the Tolands, of the 
Collinses and the Chubbs, and even, it might almost 
ly3 said, of the Whistons and thed)ictoiis, they would 
seem to have been strangers to the speculations of 
Butler. Berkeley, indeed, had been hcaj;’d of. At 
least one of his works had been translated into French 
by the Abbd Gua de Malves, and Turgot as a youifg 
man refuted him in a couple of letters. But if Voltaire 
refers to him in the Dictionnaire philosophique^ s,v. 
" Corps,” it is merely to warn the reader against the 
prelate’s “ cent sophismes captieux ” ; while, if Didbrot 

^ On tills topic the most elaborate^work is Cexte, Jacques 
Roimcau, et Ics orkjine^ du conmopolitisme Hitttrah'Cf 1895. We 
may }>e uuahlc to agree with all the author’s conclusions; but ib 
is impossible not to admire his indusft-y and his wide knowledge 
of the subject. 
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owns ill his Lcttre sur les Avcug^fn that Berkeley’s 
system of idealism is difficult to disprove, he explains 
that that is only because it is so absurd. The trutli 19 
that pliilosophical iftquiry in France and in England 
pursued a different course. Here, ffhought was at l^st 
as searching and profound ; but the stability of the 
♦social edifice was never 3h§ken, There, the efforts 
of all sorts find schools of writers — of the disciples of 
Bousseau as well as of the disciples of Voltaire — co- 
operated, with a harmony not the less complete that 
it was not preconcerted, towardvS one great end — the 
catastrophe of 1789. It may be desirablB, therefore, 
to glance at the respective social conditions of flic two 
countries, and at the manner in which these affected 
the men of letters and their work. 

In England the governing class continued to per- 
form its function of government^ The better educated 
members of the Court, or town, section of 
lions in that class occasioiially dabbled in literatuKe 
^Lnyiand. themsclves, besides taking an interest in 
tlie productions of less fortunate persons. J3ut Chester- 
field, its typical representative, was one of the first 
sftitesmen of his time; and even Horace Walpole, a 
thorough dilettante at heart, never wholly lost touch 
with politics. ^ “-We men of business,” says Mr Lofty, 
in Jjhe play, “despise the moderns; and as for the 
anefents, we have no time to read them. Poetry is a 
pretty ihing entmgh for* our wives and daughters, but 
not for us.” At all events, “ we men of business ” had 
matteiis of more urgeat and practical importance to 
occupy our thoughts than the foundations of conduct. 
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of the State, or the universe. During the second 
quarter of the century, it is true, society had a lean- 
ing towards free thought clothed in free speech, and 
was fond of discussing the “cpritblems ” of religion. 
Bugler warned the (fiergy of his diocese against taking 
part in controversies of this description in general 
company. The signal victory of orthodoxy over deism* 
may have helped to bring about a change, or the re- 
crudescence of piety may have suggested that such 
encounters are apt to be neither profitable nor amusing. 
In any case, the fashion passed off, and ten or twenty 
years after ftic Bishop of Durham^s Charge conversation 
seems to have turned much less frequently on the 
evidences of Christianity than upon the last noble 
lady who had eloped with her footman. At no point 
in tlie eighteenth century was English society too 
fastidious in taste or Jioo elevated in tone. But even 
when the code of good manners was least stringent, 
and the licence accorded to speedi most generous, it 
may be doubted whether such cochonncrics as passed 
for pleasant 4vit in the “ coterie Holbachique ” would 
have been tolerated in London. 

If the town party had other things to mind thrfn 
chatter about the First Cause, the members of the 
country party were busily engaged in tUe administra- 
tion of local affairs and the dispensation of everyday 
justice. The more or less punctual discharge of those 
duties, combined with the enthusiasticfpursuit •f field 
sports, occupied the chief of their time at home ; and, 
when they visited LondSn, they* found more coifgenial 
and stimulating entertainment in gaining, drinking. 
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and tlie other pleasures of the town than in the most 

abstruse metaphysical speculation. No class in the 
community has been the cause of so much wit ^ 
others, or has been ^o often pilloried an example of 
selfishness and stupidity. That itiwas to a large ejcCent 
ignorant, illiterate, dead to aesthetic impressions, and 
^ impervious to literature, may very readily be granted. 
Yet its inability to comprefiend, much more to refute, 
the arguments of Hume was more than Outweighed by 
a complement of eminently practical qualities. As it 
grew in refinement and knowledge, it lost little or 
'lothing of that fundamentally sound, though often 
iumb and unconscious, instinct for affairs whiSh, since 
the accession of Louis XIV., its counterpart in France 
had been steadily losing. Thus both the town and tJie 
country party, though little love was lost between 
them, were at one in never letting go their grasp of 
actuality, and in a profound indifference to the march 
of intellectual “ pr4)gress.^* What clinched the matter 
• was the character of the monarchs who successively 
occupied pur throne. Neither of the first two Georges 
was possessed of a strong literary or artistic turn ; and 
George HI. merely combined in himself all the best 
qualities typical of the country gentleman contem- 
porary with his accession. England has once been 
cursed with a philosopher for a king; but she has 
n^er been afflicted with a king who played at being 
a philosopher. • • 

The lower claSSes in England, tliough their condition 
now €trikes us as hj^ving been truly deplorable, were 
nevertheless, if other countries be brought into com- 
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parison, either t^o pros])erous or too deeply absorbed 

The English iu becr to Mavc time for the ventilation of 
jui^die-ciass. grievances. As for the middle-classes, 
they were muc^i too busy and woll-off to indulge in 
theories or ideals of society. ^ hey enjoyed a reason- 
able share of political power, and as much liberty as 
they desired to follow theur respective callings ; and 
while they were not altogether free from, those pre- 
, tensions to gentility which have always been their 
weak point, they were too sensible to turn from 
making money to making constitutions because they 
never dined® with a lord. Social jealousy gained in 
strengtl? later on when the Nabob became a prom- 
inent figure in English life. Ey that time, how- 
ever, it was obvious to the most as] )i ring of parvenus 
that while he was attacking the aristocracy, some one 
else would be attackiin; him. In the middle of the 
century it seems clear that the company of the great 
was much more difficult of access id England than in 
France. The son of an attorney, or of a provincial- 
cutler or watghmaker, would have had ampjie time to 
cool his heels in the great man’s ante-chamber. The 
mere reputation of wit or ability would not have pro« 
cured him a seat at the great man’s board, or an invi- 
tation to his lady’s card-table.^ On the other hand, 
perseverance and success in certain well -recognised 
departments of activity would not merely win for h?m 

^ ** You know in Kngland we read works, hut seldom (y never 

take any notice of authors." — Horace Walpole, i^Htcrn, v. 26. TJiore 
are some excellent observations on the English aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century in Uagehot? Litcrarp Studies, ed. 1895, vol. ii., 
art. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” 
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those unsubstantial though coveted favours, but would 
actually raise him to an equality with the great man 
himself. The church and the bar were the twj) 
avenues to greatnesf ; and the middle-glass tradesman 
knew that if he bred his clever so»to either profession, 
he put him in the way of gaining not only a compet- 
^ ency or even a fortune, but^also a seat in parliament 
or a post in*the administration. Such eminence could 
best be reached by “ strict attention to business ; cer- 
tainly not by the waste of precious time in making 
game of the Bible, or in probing the sores of civilisation. 

The external circumstances of the literary vocation 
were never perhaps so depressing as in the mfddle of 
Tiieiiterari/ the eighteenth century. The golden age 
calling. when merit was rewarded with good places 
and fat pensions had passed away. The patron as an 
institution was rapidly decaying, and the public had 
not yet stepped in to take his place. But what was 
the author's loss was the nation's gain. When every 
man was fighting for his own hand, there could be 
little “ solylarity" among men of letters^ Above all, 
there could be no compact and almost disciplined 
ftiste of men animated by a common aim, and pledged 
alike by community of sentiment and esprit de corps to 
an assault upon the moral and religious code of the 
country. It is true that Voltaire would have shrunk 
wiCh as much horror as Hume from any root-and- 
branct reconstruction •of the social fabric. But the 
English writers Seem to have been more quick than 
the French in descrying th(f consequenoes to which 
the doctrines of some of the Encyclopiedists might 
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lead. They suspected that, if the process of “ smash- 
ing** were once fairly* started, other things might be 
i^wept away besides Vinfdme. Those who had patrons 
saw little to te gained by spbwrting the reigning 
orcter. Those who had none could find no public pre- 
pared to listen to the doctrines of anarchy. Hume and 
Adam Smith undoubtedly^erceived glaring defects in, 
the political and social arrangements of G»eat Britain. 
But neither would have dreamt of initiating a system- 
atic propaganda of reform, still less of revolution. 

The state of matters in France was very different. 
There the government — if government it may be 
, . , called — was in the hands of a portion of 

liomui the aristocracy which for the most part 

affairs beyond seeing to 
the regular payment of its own salaries and pensions. 
A swarm of hangers-oiynfested the Court, the economy 
of which was conceived on the highest scale of luxury 
and extravagance. Every courtier •sought to emulate 
the prodigality of his sovereign, and every lackey the’ 
prodigality o^ his master. The upper and. wealthier 
ranks of the clergy had no duties to perform, or, if 
they had any, never performed them. According t8 
a famous remark of Talleyrand’s, “ Qui n’a pas vecu 
avant 1789 iie connait pas la douceur de yvre.” From 
the point of view of the rich, and those admitted 
to their company, the observation was emphatically 
correct. Social intercourse wa^ the supreme object of 
existence, and in some respects it had*been brought to 
a higher degree of perfection than in any other aige or 
country. The State and its business sank into insigni- 
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ficance beside the salon and its pleasures. The duties of 
hu^and and wife, of parent slM cfiild, were sacrificed 
to the primary necessity of being witty and agreeablg. 

TalTc was the chief end for which thg world existed. 
Every salon aspired to be a “liireau d'esprit.” •No 
, subject was reserved from discussion out 

TheSahyns, ** 

of regard for either reverence or decency. 
The door v*as shut upon noDody who could contribute 
to the general entertainment. Every on8 was welcome, 
irrespective of his origin, rank, or character, who con- 
versed with elegance and spirit. To be a bore was the 
fatal obstacle to participation in the garner; ^ and to be 
serious was to be a bore. A section of th^ Court, 
indeed, might hold itself aloof from tlie miscellaneous 
gatherings of the wits ; and some hostesses might enter- 
tain the hcaax esprits on one night of the week and the 
more exclusive members of the aristocracy on another. 
But the men of letters were nevertheless brought into 
pretty close conUict with the more powerful and 
' exalted classes, whom they met on equal terms, and 
whom thqy had little difficulty in imbuing with proper 
notions as to the absurdity of religion and morals, if 
tiot as to the insignificance of rank. 

Of the brilliant women ^ who formed the connect- 


‘ “ Aujourd’ilui dam* le mondc ou ne comiiiit tiu’un crime, C’est 
r^iiui.” — Lc Mcolmnt, act iv. sc. 7. 

® See, on this subject, E. and J. do Ooncourt, La Femviie au xviii^ 
aUdCf J1887 ; Saiirte-Beuve’s essays on the vaiious hostesses in the 
Causeries du Limd'^ Tallcntyrc, The Wmmn of tJie Salons^ 1901 ; 
and Edinhwrgh RevkWy vol. xv. p. 459, and vol. xvii. p. 290, the 
former a particularly goo8 article, laying great stress on the bad 
effect on Fi-ench society of the men having no politicB to attend to. 
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ing link in this chain of communication many Imve 
bequeathed their inemf)irs and correspondence to pos- 
terity. We have thus ample materials for judging 
themselves an(^ the society of which they were the 
ceniire. Here it is i^npossible to do more than briefly 
indicate a few of the prominent names in a dis- 
tinguished line of succession. The most illustrious ^ 
in position, if not in ability, was the l^chesse du 
Maine, in wlifise chdteau at Seeaux Voltaire found a 
convenient and delightful asylum. Before the middle 
of the century the salons of Mme. de Staal, Mmc. de 
Lambert, and Mmc. de Tencin, were among the most 
eelebraflfed find popular. After that point, Mme. 
Geolfrin — the friend of Holbach, Helvetius, Galiani, 
and Stanislaus Poniatowski, and the first woman of 
the middle class to embark upon this form of enter- 
prise with success — reigned supreme until 1776, 
though her ])re-eminence was challenged for a time 
by Mme. d’i^ijinay, the wife of a feirmer-gencral, the 
mistress of Grimm, and the benefactress of Rousseau. • 
JMiiie. Geoflrin’s most formidable rival, hovjever, was 
Mine, du llefland, tlie friend of Horace Walpole. 
Unquestionably the wittiest, though not the mosfr 
popular, of all who ever kept salon, she laughed 
impartially at bigot and sceptic, refused to take 
philosopliers and Encyclopiedists at their own high 
valuation, found tlieir extreme arrogance the reve^^e 
of entertaining, and confessed® to a preference for 
the gentlemen who frequented her Ifouse before the 
pamphleteers* Last of a41 must* be mentioned Mile, 
de L’Espinasse, the particular friend of D'Alembert. 
Though not, in* the eyes of some, the Jeast ^attract- 
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iv€^ figure in the group, she hac^ much in her of 
the pedant and the sophist; and, albeit the sketch 
of her in Diderot’s Reve de U Alemhcrt is a gfosks 
caricature, she waif w^ll entitled to# bo called the 
priestess of “ la pliilosophie mflitante.” TlierS is 
no more curious band in all literary Instory than 
, these ladies. England projjuced no one exactly like 
them. Th# bluestockings who revered and copied 
Dr Johnson were their inferiors in everything, except 
virtue. The most influential salon that ever flourished 
in London — that of Lady Holland in a later genera- 
tion — was feeble compared with any o I* theirs. If 
there be one more vital difference than aiiotfier be- 
tween the Erance and the England of our period, 
it LS that presented by the position of the female 
sex in the two countries. In Franco, women exer- 
cised a profound influence on society, and tli rough 
society on literature. In England, women, as well 
as authors, were severely kept in what was tli^n 
tionsidered to be their proper place. 

Critics Jiave remarked that uti to a pertain point 
the influence of women upon French literature was 
%,mininein- wbolly beiieficLal. It refilled the common 
jiiience. vocabulary, so that the language of letters 
became identical with that of “la bonne compagnie.” 
It encouraged clearness and precision of expression; 
it rostered wit and lightness of touch ; it counter- 
acted ^ny tendency to*pedantry or dulness.^ Jlut in 

^ “Celui qiii ne veut ocrire qu’avec precision, dnergie, ct vigueiir, 
pout n« vivro qu’avec des iuinimes j^maia celui qui«veut, daua 
stylo, avoir do la aou please, de ramduitd, <lu liaiit, et ce je iie aaia quoi 
qu’on appelle du cliarine, fera trra-ln’en, jo croia^ de vivro avec des 
femmes. in piy-riiTe’s Collection, 1891^ p«312. 
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weightier matters, Jt may be questioned if the femi- 
nine influence was aTtogether salutary. There can 
be •little doubt that it was mainly responsible for 
the levity*, of » tone and supqrfitjiality of treatment 
whfch are among the most glaring vices of much 
of the writing of the time. Men of letters acquired 
in the salons a habit of ^nind which they had diffi-, 
culty in shaking off, and thus they adapted their 
mode of treatment and their reasoning to the taste 
of the fashionable persons — “ les hoiinStes gens ” — 
who were accustomed to assemble in some lively 
hostess’s dfawing - room. It is said that authors 
of the*^ first rank were by no means assiduous at- 
tendants at the salons, which were chiefly frequented 
by writers of an inferior order. I>ut the flavour and 
atmosphere of the salon are perceptible in the work 
of the very greatest, ^even in that of Montesquieu 
himself. Perhaps the most important effect of the 
institution upon the literary class •was the growth of 
a strong unity of feeling and purpose. The founda- 
tions of that jinity were securely laid by iJ’Alembert’s 
Ussai stir les Gens de Lettrcs ; the appearance of the 
Encyclopedia materially strengthened it ; and th% 
capture of the Academy by the “ philosophes ” after 
1760 cemented it more closely than evej*. Eousseau, 
indeed, deliberately turned his back upon the salons 
and his brethren. Fri^ron, too, and Palissot, who both 
counted for something, certainly caused their qppon- 
ents a great deal of annoyance an5 vexation. But 
the great majority of tfie litemry class were fn the 
one camp ; and while their concord and fellowship 
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we|^e doubtless due in the first instance to common 
antipathies of no ordinary sti^ngth, they were sen- 
sibly promoted by the regular intercourse and 
commerce of ideas which the saloijs rendered at 
once easy and agreeable. • • ‘ 

The ranks of the men who wrote were principally 
^recruited from a middle or Jower-middle class which, 
*rh(t French ftTowing daily more wealthy and prosper- 
midtiMnsfi. found itself effectually debarred from 
a share of political power. Its jealousy of the ruling 
caste wa^ intensified by a multitude of petty griev- 
ances, none the less galling that they Slouched the 
dignity even more than the pocket of the Victim. 
The farmer- general, to whom alone of the middle 
classes was entrusted an administrative duty of great 
responsibility, was contemned and disliked in spite 
of his riches. The philosopher who associated in 
somebody’s drawing-room on an apparently equal 
footing with the i^ble obM whose brother possessed 
the ear of the king, was aware that, though a pen- 
sion might be within his grasp, the position of one 
who governs the country was unattainable by him 
« by his brother, the pushing notary of the pro- 
vincial town. Ahbes might echo the most advanced 
views of doctrine, and put into practice the most 
modern principles of conduct; but philosophers and 
th^r kinsmen were kept out of their own. Failing 
more j)ractical. remedies for so scandalous a state 
of things, the Rnly hope lay in devising a new 
constitution. The abstract cnethods of -the mathe- 
matics had achieved wonders in the field of science. 
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Why should the]j^ be less potent in the fieh^ of 
human afl’airs ? This disposition to apply rigid 
^floiis and formuhe to practical matters was greatly 
assisted by tli^ Academies ii^ tlfe provinces. It is 
impossible in England to conceive of debating 
societies having much power for good or for evil. 
It was otherwise in France. That the prevalent, 
propensity to discussion would ever spread down- 
wards to the mechanics and peasants never occurred 
to those wlio first indulged it. Their aims were con- 
fined exclusively to their own cleva^on. " But from 
tlie momeift controversy descended from the salon 
into tfic street, the existing order of society was 
doomed. It is dangerous to let loose the most sweep- 
ing revolutionary propositions upon a community 
where tlie burden of each individual's taxation is in 
inverse ratio to his ability to bear it. 

From this French middle-class sprang Voltaire, the 
iitost illustrious man of letters i«id the truest rep- 
resentative of the national genius w^honi 

Vnltairc. . . ^ 

t 4 e age produced. Frangois-Matie Arouet^ 
(1094-1778) was the son of a notary, whom he dis- 
appointed by deserting the law for literature. Tli^ 
young Arouet had an unusually good capacity for 

• 

^ Mi)rlcy, VdtairCf 1874; Hamlcy, Voltaire (I'^orcign Classics), 1877 ; 
Reiigcsco, BibUvtjraphipj 4 vols., 1882-1890 ; Desnoireten’ea, VdMtirc 
et la Sovirtii FraiiraLse mi xviii"^ siecle^B vols., 1871-1876. CFuvrcSy 
ocl. Beuchot, 70 vols., 1828 et seq, ; ejl. Moland, ^2 vola., 1857-1883. 
The (Fuvresy eel. Funie-Didot, 13 vols., 1835-1 8?8, and since reprinted, 
occupy rnucli iQjis space. fTis jpost important works are ret-yilily ac- 
cessible. There is a convenient selection of the FonumSi 1 vol., and 
the Contes, kc., 1 vol. (Finn in -Didot). 
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business was amply demonstrated ii^his after-life. At 
the outset, however, his efforts were devoted to enter- 
ing polite society. The friendsliip of the venerabl# 
courtesan, Ninon dif TJgnclos, enabled him to gratify 
his predilection for the great ; ant the taste grew*by 
what it fed on, in spite of one or two untoward inci- 
jdents that had blunted the ^dge of any appetite less 
iiis inm ofiu sharply set. His powers of flattery were no 
groat. remarkable than liis gift of scorn, and 

he used them freely when it suited Jiim to do so. He 
was never really happy when sequestered from the 
genial rays of a monarch’s smile. If he coftld not win 
the favour of Louis XV., on whom he lavished en- 
comiums, he must seek that of a foreign potentate. 
There is no more amusing episode in the lives of the 
philosophers than the story of Voltaire's relations 
with that eminent “ vainqiieur (^es prejugds," Frederick 
the Great. In later life, he extolled the King of 
Poland and Gath crime of liussia, to whom he dedicated 
his rhiloso 2 >hic de Vhistoire (1765), for their services in 
raising down-trodden humanity, and in •establishing 
liberty of conscience. Failing the rose, what was 
nftar the rose made a good substitute. If any one 
person united in himself all the vices which rendered 
a large portioji of the French nobility detestable, it 
was the Due de Eichelieu; and tlie Duke was one of 
Voltaire's heroes. It seems unnecessary to discuss the 
interesting theory that*tJiis trait in Voltaire sprang 
from a laudable desire to keep in touch with tlie men 
who rCiled the destinies of tBe world. Perhaps its 
most unpleasant manifestation was the^ tendency to 
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taunt any rival whose father liappened to be bengiath 
the rank of a notary* with his low birth and vulgar 
breeding. 

Voltaire wag, not merely a gjoocHiater, but, a vindic- 
tive and relentless enemy. He was a living illustra- 
His viMictive- of his owtt remark that to contradict a 
ness. professing savq^U is to draw upon oneself 

a torrent of abuse ; and his observation tiiat Mauper- 
tuis, one of Jiis pet aversions, never forgave people 
who were not of his own way of thinking, was equally 
true of himself. In the case of Montesquieu, the two 
Rousseaus, find Buffon, pure jealousy accounted for his 
hostilily. But even where such a powerful incentive 
could not come into play, he exhibited a rancour and 
exuded a venom which, while they add zest to his 
writings, detract from what may be called his intel- 
lectual character. The prophet Habakkuk is assailed 
with an acrimony scarcely less passionate tlian M. dc 
lirosses, and Hosea overwhelmed with a scorn scarcely 
less insolent than M, de Pompignan. He never at- 
tempted to fonceal his animosity against “ those fero- 
cious animals” the Jews; though whether he owed 
this feeling to the perusal of Scripture or to his e3t- 
perience in the world of finance, is uncertain. What 
is practically beyond doubt is that the ^first sprightly 
runnings of anti-Semitic doctrine issued from the 
Voltairean fountainhead and no other. 

The characteristics which w8 have noted are strictly 
relevant to a consideration of Voltaire’s writings. 
Philosophers like Hunlfe or Butler have succeeded in 
expressing their thoughts in a comparatively dis- 
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passionate manner. Calmness, reticence, and self- 
control are cardinal features of their style. Plato, 
again, though no one could accuse his dialogues 
being* colourless, neve^ seems to obtiTide upon the 
reader his personal preferences, oi*to be paying ofPold 
scores. But Voltaire cannot keep his likes and dis- 
^ likes, his rights and wr^pgs, in the background. 
Every page^ thrills with his overmastering idiosyn- 
crasy. His views are precious because they have 
become part and parcel of his own being. To call 
them in question is to offer a deliberate insult to him- 
self ; and such presumption must be at onfje chastised. 
Hence no sense of self-respect or dignity restrained 
him from throwing mud at any adversary. Hence 
licosHaise (1760) ; hence the Anecdotes sur Fr4ron 
(1761). Thus we may say of him, what his preposter- 
ous Huron says of Malcbranche, that he seems to 
have written the one half of his books with his reason 
and the other with Jiis imagination and his prejudices. 
Yet “ prejudice ” was by way of being the bugbear of all 
the philosqjdiers, French or Englisli, wlmJ)elioved that 
they lived in “ le siecle des lumieres,” “ the age of 
i^ason.” How deeply the catchword had struck root 
may be judged by Voltaire's jesting promise in his 
jdelightful Testament (1769). When I cross the Styx, 
sa 3 ^s he — 

“S’ils out de prdjugfSs, j’en gtuSrirai lea ombres.” 

Before his sojourn in England (1726-1729), Voltaire 
had clearly indicated his attitude towards the domi- 
nant creed of France in the Epitre it Uranie (circ. 1722). 
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The seeds of scepticism, which Eayle was doubtless 
Voltaire mid iuiplaiit ill him, were well 

jh»chuTch. watered in this country. He became fa- 
miliar with religious controversy, •and his experience 
of Speecli free to the point of licence in practice, if 
not in theory, was little likely to reconcile him to 
the state of matters in Ijis native land, than which ^ 
nothing could be more nicely calculated to disgust 
a vigorous and candid intellect. The Eoman Church 
was no longer recommended by mental or moral 
superiority. Yet she retained in her hands, and 
from time ^o time put into force, a power of per- 
secutio*n none the less odious that its exercise was 


fitful and capricious. The hideous barbarities per- 
petrated at the Church’s instigation in the cases 
of Galas and La Barre testify to the s})irit which 
animated too many ecclesiastics, as well as to that 
want of a strong central government wliich was the 
curse of pre-revolution France, yoltaire wrote and 
worked hard to redress the wrong done in these and 
similar judiq^al proceedings. We may suspect from 
his correspondence that the thought most present to 
his mind was, javi proxirnus ardet ; the fear that lift 
turn would come next. We may infer from his 
having procured the confinement of Poisson, and from 
his desire to have Frdron and Beaumelle laid by 
the heels, that the liberty of conscience which*he 
passionately advocated was iierely of the g|prt to 
which every man is secretly attaefied — the liberty 
to think aild utter his •own thoughts. But we can- 
not deny that he did much to undermine a tyranny 
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w\icli had not yet become toy niuch of a mockery 
to be formidable to the poor and friendless. Voltaire, 
for his own part, resorted to innumerable devices Ub 
conceal the authorship rf)f his innumerable works. No 
one believed his disclaimers ; eve^ one penetrateef his 
disguises. It would have been possible to feel more 
• respect for the predominafit faction in the French 
Church if, instead of driving helpless^ wretches to 
the gallows or the wheel for lieresy, it liad been bold 
enough to bring to account the wealthy and power- 
ful Voltaire. 

Hut a careless student might well be IPorgi^^en for 
supposing that Voltaire’s quarrel was, not with tlie 
religious establishment in France, but, with religion 
in any shape whatever. He hated Jansenist as much 
as Jesuit. While he rejoiced in the supia’ession of 
the latter order, he dreaded l^t the country, cleared 
of the foxes, should become the prey of the wolves. 
He has stated the ease — or one branch of the case*— 
against nionasticisni with great force. But in his 
attack up®ii asceticism he lets us see •that, in his 
eyes, as in those of the whole philosophic party, self- 
festraint and chastity were the most detestable of 
qualities. And so, in his historical writings, the 
crimes and plunders that disfigure the story of the 
pa|t are attributed, wherever possible, to the senti- 
ment of religion. He^ takes np the strain of Lucre- 
tius. •It is with ^religion, he once roundly avers, as 
with gaming, " On commence par etre dupe, on fiiiit 
par etre fripon.” * * 

The risk of confounding the essencq with the ac- 
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cideiits of religion aggravated by the circumsta/ce 
uu gift of ridicule, as he well knew, was the 

• rXdimh. most formidable weapon in Voltairg’s ar- 
moury. To present any one in in exquisitely ludic- 
rous light was an Sasy matter to a man of his cast 
of genius. This method of treatment has the great 
advantage of being cqualfy applicable to the history- 
of Jews and, of Gentiles. In La PucelW (1755) the 
national heroine of France came off no better than if 
slie had been David or Joab. But there is a special 
relish attaching to this mode of handling narratives 
invested in^the estimation of many with a peculiar 
sanctity ; and Voltaire’s sallies against the sacred 
books of the Hebrews are incomparable of their kind. 
True, he is a little apt to repeat himself, nor is the 
author of Lcs Orcilles du Comte de Chesterfield (1775) 
quite convincing when, he protests in horror against 
the gross indelicacy of Ezekiel and the minor pro- 
phets. Yet all his squibs are packed with a pungent 
and alert wit in strong contrast to the clumsy work 
of a Tom Pfiine. In effect, Voltaire was a passed 
master in profanity, theoretical and practical : “ sport- 
iveness” the wise it call. His chef-d^ceuvre in blas- 
phemy is the Sanl (1768). Excessively diverting, 
it lies open to the remark that it must* needs be in- 
volved in the destruction of what it attacks. W^en 
every one has ceased to believe that the Bible is, 
in some special sense or other, a ^e^elation #f the 
Deity, Sa%il and all its kindred will merely be 
noteworthy* as proofs of Voltaire’s lack of historical 
imagination. 
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is less difficult to say what religious opinions 

Voltaire objected to in other people, than to deter- 
mine the complexion of those which -he 
Htsownmiefs. himself. He returned^ from England 

fresh from the influence of Deism, which, in som« of 
its varieties, left room for the belief in a vague and 
^emasculated providence. Jf this ever formed ];)art 
of Voltaire'g^creed, it received a staggering blow from 
the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, His poem on that 
disaster directly challenged the view that “God’s in 
His heaven, All’s right with the world.” The reinon- 
strance addressed by Itousseau to the author had the 
effect of most remonstrances, and Candide ajJi)eared 
in 1759. After 1760 Voltaire’s activity in the anti- 
religious propaganda redoubled. Itousseau’s JProfes- 
sion de foi du vicaire Savoijardy published in £mile 
(1762), produced counterblasts in which the residuum 
of deism in Voltaire’s creed was attenuated to vanish- 
ing point. His scjppticism reaches its acme in the 
SevQiion des cinqvantc (1762), and the Rdrait dcs senti- 
ments de Meslicr (1762); while ihii^Dictionnaire 
philosophitiue (1764), in seven volumes, gives a de- 
tailed exposition of the gospel according to reason. 
One must suppose the Patriarch to have been well 
aware that his attack was delivered against a more 
numerous army of antagonists than the orthodox 
R(Snaus. To no class of opinions could it have been 
more ^atal than to tlfbse of the sentimental deists. 
It is the more curious that in L’histoire de Jenni 
(1775) he should have* set himself to echo, apparently 
ill good faith, their most ancient platitudes. Lord 
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Baltimore’s 'proUUj^ points to heaven and oxclaj/ns, 
“Mon dieu est Ki”;*claps his hand upon his heart 
^Liid murmurs, “raa loi est dedans.” M. Freind is 
a sort of dei^tical Mr Barlow.® He employs the 
argument from design, and attributes the ills of life 
chiefly to man’s own fault, not to that of the 
“grand fabricateur.” Tl^ mystery of providence is^ 
solved by the magic phrase, “general Jaws.” The 
Creator wou^d stultify Himself by interfering with 
individuals in this world, but it is essential to His 
dignity to reward or punish them in the next. Wln)- 
ever disbelieves tliat is an atheist, and any atheist 
who js poor and is certain of not being found out 
is a fool if he does not murder you for your money. 
Here, perliaps, is the fundamental explanation of Vol- 
taire’s deism, lie conceived a belief in God, and in 
heaven and hell as a corollary, to be an indispensable 
cement in the edifice of society. He was never a 
fyend to talking atheism before servants ] for it 
is among the lower classes. Men entendu^ that the 
existence of^^ the belief in a CJod is all -^important. 
This conception of the true function of religion is 
probably not a strong missionary force, but the faeJt 
that Voltaire forgot how he had demolished it by 
implication a hundred times, shows the ^tenacity with 
which he clung to it. 

To discuss Voltaire’s speculations about reli^on 
upon tlieir merits is outside* the province gf the 
//<3«ia7niar<io/ prcscnt volumc. But we may remark that 
credibility. jjg seems unconsciously to have evolved 
for himself a purely personal standard of credibility. 
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not only disbelieved many stories told in sacred 
and profane history, but he als8 disbelieved any facts 
of science which seemed to him a ^priori incredible. 
Thus lie rejected at absurd the notion that tlie sea 
could have played an important part in the for- 
mation of the dry land. As for shells being found 
^ among the Alps, the verj idea was preposterous ; 
unless the sdiells had been dropped there by passing 
pilgrims. Geology, in sliort, was littlS better than 
alchemj^. The reader vvill lind this raillery directed 
to the address of Buflbn, in that excellent piece, 
IJkomme anx quarante (17GS); ^iid he will 

please to recollect that it comes from the one 

whose idols were Locke and Newton, and who, thirty 
years before, had presented the French public with 
the SiUmmU of the philosophy of the latter. The 
good side of this characteristic in Voltaire was that 
'"iiiswtvciuui he was no system- monger, and, indeed, 
tuni . ; nourished a strong distrust of all ambitious 
’jjroposals for the instant regeneration of the species. 
He could, not tolerate “les Solons et hjs Lycurgues 
modernes," or even the “nouveaux Triptolemes,” 
Vith their projects for the revolution of agriculture. 
His mind had a strictly prosaic bias. The reforms 
he advocated were well within the sphere of practical 
politics. Fresh air and exercise were his favourite 
specifics for everybody. He was a keen chanxpion of 
inocujation fou^ the si8all-pox, and a bitter opponent 
of intra-mural burial. These, perhaps, are the politics 
of the vestry, but the*ideals adumbrated in the tlloge 
historique ch la Eaison (1774) show, as M. Faguet has 
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pointed out, that his sound common-sense was capaji<ie 
of grappling with ^ligtier matters. Progress for him 
yieaiit neither anarchy nor a return to the backwoods. 
We arc all servants of the State, ke declares ; we are 
in rtie pay of society, and we turn deserters when we 
abandon it. He was equally emphatic in insisting 
tliat in a nation there m^ist be one supreme power, ^ 
and that tlie civil as opposed to the ecclesiastical, 
the temporal* as opposed to tlic spiritual. 

Voltaire was never idle, besides composing what 
was designed for immediate publication, he conducted 
volumijious correspondence, managed a 
iitAcn^oy. estate, and nursed a large for- 

tune. Towards the end his genius w^xs more prolific 
than ever. Neither his letters nor his published 
works show any sign of exhaustion. He continued 
to work at high pressure, and the gauge always 
registered, so to speak* a full head of steam. The 
veteran of eighty took the same ^ eager interest in 
literature and in life as the youth who had expiated* 
his first lilerqfy indiscretion by a visit to the Bastille 
nearly sixty years before ; and the final departure of 
tlie Patriarch may be said to have taken place in sr 
perfect blaze of glory. 

His style is exquisitely clear, without a hint of 
effort. If any process of filtering was required, it 
His St le carried out in secret. No doubt, tJis 

matchless lucidity liad to# be pai(J for. 
Voltaire’s mind was logical rather tfian subtle, acute 
rather than -profound. •He Icwed anything in the 
shape of a dilemma. "Ou Dieu inspirait Moise, ou 
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ce iVdLait qu*un charlatan,” was his t^rse verdict on the 

Pentateuch ; and he would have teen unable to under- 
stand the thousand qualifications and compromises, 
by which the present? agp would evade .the menacing 
horns. Hence, though he ranges #ver a vast surface, 
he never thinks it necessary to probe very far beneath 
it. His writing has none oi the indefinable charm of 
suggestion. •A sentence never conveys more than 
meets the eye. We catch no echo of ofd, unhappy, 
far-off things. Yet it is infinitely better to be shallow 
and perspicuous than to disguise shallowness in rodo- 
montade or “symbolism.” It is no derogation from 
his praise that the virtue in which Voltaire excelled 
seems to be inextricably bound up with the genius of 
the French language. Even writers of the third and 
fourth rank in France possess the enviable faculty of 
lucid exposition. A Frenchman to be obscure must 
take some pains ; and it is only by dint of unremitting 
perseverance that he can hope to become absolutely 
unintelligible. 

Without.attenipting any new, or repeating any old, 
definition of wit as distinct from humour, it may per- 
ffaps be said that Voltaire’s writings afford a typical 
illustration of the former quality in its purest mani- 
festation. His gift in this respect was so abundant 
in quantity, so distinguished in quality, and so pre- 
dominant over his other talents, as to “ make it appear 
(in th# language? qf a classical anecdote) little less than 
“ devilish.” The only satisfaction which the victims of 
his talent enjoyed lay fh the Inowledge that he him- 
self had an even thinner skin than usually falls to the 
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lot of peo])le witli^ a marked propensity to jest at^the 

expense of others. I'or the rest, the strains which can 
• iiis literary be discovcrcd in his literary pedigree do not 
ancestry. acQOUiit for the wliplc Voltaire. His socpti- 
ciftn, liis manner •of handling historical legend, his 
occasional brutality, and his tendency to lapse into 
the nasty, all derive froiiitBayle. He owed something 
to Lucian, and something more to Eabelf^s — notably a 
hatred of asceticism and the love of liberty to follow 
his own bent. Ilis resemblance to Swift, so obvious 
at first sight, is essentially superficial. For Swift, 
indeed, he* entertained a proper respect, and his 
criticism of tlie Dean is comparatively Judicious and 
sympathetic. But the spirit which breathes through 
the work of the two men is radically diderent. Vol- 
taire, for one tiling, was a success. He had hit the 
gold; he was the m^st interesting and picturesque 
figure in Europe. Swift, on the other hand, was in 
his own estimation a failure. Sine® 1714 he had been 
a batlled and disappointed man. Tlie cup of political 
power had tgjen dashed from his lips for ever. Even 
the road to preferment in the Church was hopelessly 
blocks. That he and Voltaire alike acknowledged no 
bounds of propriety or mercy when an enemy was to 
bo attacked, is nothing more than the Uuth. But in 
a more general question with humanity or the lini- 
verse, there is no possible comparison between them ; 
for Voltaire had nothing of Siat £|j;){)alling sense of 
the insignificance and pettiness of man which looms 
darkly in the backgroufld of a^ll Swift's writings and 
informs them with an awful unity of purpose. 
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Vhat* Voltair(3, then, drew from his predeccssoivs or 
his elders was as nothing in ccfmparison of whafc he 
His literary himsolf brought to entertain the world. His^ 
(leiice-ndtmts. gpi^it ha^ entered into and l^ecome an in- 
tegral part of European thought, yei ?as direct liter^y 
progeny is not numerous. Though he lias taught a 
multitude to mock, few of iJiis pupils have acquired 
the master’s 4ouch, But in the Byron of Don Juan 
we hear the echo of the Voltairean laugh* nor is the 
source of Heine’s inspiration far to seek. As for the 
indescribable tone of persiflage, the lightness yet 
certainty of hand, and the scent for human foibles 
— these have never since been approached save in 
the works, minor as well as major, of the younger 
Disraeli, 

In determining the comparative merits of Voltaire’s 
prose writings, there is little room for serious dif- 
ference of opinion. No one would probably maintain 
that the LeMres len Anglais, or Lettres iihilosQr 
phiques (1734:), are equal to the works of his later 
years. His, touch is, of course, uniuistakiiblc (though 
he disavowed the work in order to ensure his admis- 
sfbn to the Academy in 1746); the wit is sparkling; 
and, if the author borrowed something from the 
Lettres Persan^, he laid it out at good interest. Yet 
it must yield in delicacy of handling and perfection of 
finish to subsequent pieces, such, for instance, as the 
D^fens^ ch man (^ndc (17G7), which is conceived in his 
most amusing vein. A high place, again, must be 
awarded to many of the tr^ts and paftiphlets in 
which he avenged him of his enemies. Among these 
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may be mentioned the Diatribe du Doctear Ah^da 
(1752), aimed at iJlaifpertuis, Lee Qncinds (1760), aimed 
^at Le Franc de Pompignan, and Lc Sentiment des Gito- 
yens (1764), £jfmed at Jean-Jacq«es : this last a very 
trtumph of scurrility. However discreditable such 
performances may be to Voltaire as a man, they are 
admirable illustrations qf what may be achieved by 
the combination of brilliant wit with implacable 
animosity. 

But most competent judges are agreed that among 
all his writings, whether poetry or prose, whether 
•history or philosophy, whether narrative 
” or drama, the palm must be awarded to 
the class called, for want of a better name, 
the “contes philosophiques.” The genre was of his 
own inventing, and he kept the secret well, though 
Marmoutel, for one, brought off some more than 
tolerable imitations, ^adig (1747), MicronUgas (1752), 
T^e monde comme il va (1748), Le i^iiircau hlanc (1774), 
Laprinccsse de Balylone (1768), TJlimnmc aux qnarante 
fUcns (1768^ — these represent the liviijg Voltaire. 
Above all, there is his masterpiece, Gandide, an 
epitome of his choicest excellences. These tal^, 
allegories, parables, apologues — call them what you 
will — transport us, as it were, into the atmosphere 
of Galland's Arabian Nights, highly rarefied, and im- 
pregnated with a delicate aroma of extravagaliza. 
The vague and mysterious splendour* of foreigiii lands 
forms a happy setting for characters who do not 
profess to Hbe like ordinary human beings except in 
their failings, and whose actions do not pretend to 


philosoj^ii'iues 
a)ul Gan«li(le. 
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regulated by normal principles. The far-fetched 
coincidences of romance are burfesqued with a master- 
hand, and every line gleams with a polished aii4 
searching wit. All •these stories were^ written for a 
purpose. But Voltaire never commits the blunfler 
of being too much in earnest, except in JJIwj&tm 
(1767), where the spell oftillusion is partially dis- 
solved by tli^ introduction of something too closely 
resembling real life, and the death of “ la belle Saint- 
Yves” affects us no more than any other piece of 
sham pathos. Such consummate works of art are 
of too fragile a texture for the clumsy* process of 
analysis. It is enough to admire their perfect ad- 
justment and proportion, their consummate reticence 
and repose. The note is never forced, the jest never 
spun out. To compare the employment of a catch- 
phrase in Jliderot*s Jacques le ^atalistc witli the em- 
ployment of Dr I'angloss's is to realise by how much 
the craftsman is separated from the true artist, Nq- 
thing in Candide or its companions is overdone or 
extravagant, nothing is “out of the picture.” And 
so we part from Voltaire, his wise maxirii, so well 
suited to an age of intellectual doubt and distraction, 
ringing in our ears, “ II faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

Charles-Louis de Secondat, Baron de la Brcjde et de 
Montesquieu (1689-1755),^ to whom in the more 

^ Sore^ Montesquimi^ (QranSs Ecrivffins Fr. ), 1887 ; nrunetierc, 
j^Jtudes critiques, ser. auU Questions dc Critique, 1 889 ; Faguet, 
Dix-huitih)ie si tele ; Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lvwli^ t. vii. Many 
editions of Montesquieu’s works Iiavc oeeu published, the best, per- 
haps, being that of Laboulayc, 1^75-79. 
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serious walks of literature Voltaire must yield plai(?e, 
was a country gentleman of a notle house, 
^ Moiiiesquien. faithfully performed the duties of his 

station. The^air of the Court disagreed with him, 
anfl he was not ii^ the “ inner ring” of the nobility. 
But he had a strong taste for the life of Paris, and 
wlienever ho visited th(^ capital was a regular fre- 
quenter of the salons. He was on friendly terms 
with all the*men of letters except Voltaire, on whom, 
to be sure, he had inflicted two intolerable wrongs : 
lie was well born, and he had ac([uire(l a great 
reputation.® He held himself aloof from all coteries, 
kept %is head cool, and chose to be one of the 
audience rather than an actor in the ‘'movement.” 

In his early years he mingled in the brilliant 
but dissolute society of the Eegency; and its levity 
The Lettres ^f toiie is apparent in the Leftres Persimes 
r<rs.'infs. (1721), which, published anonymously, took 
the town by storm. The oriental Jrappings and acces- 
sories are, of course, pure Galland ; but whencesoever 
Montcsquieii obtained the idea of criticising the in- 
stitutions of his country through the medium of an 
imaginary foreigner, he set a fashion which, though 
sadly threadbare, is not even yet wholly discarded. 
Of all the imitations, the Citizen of the IForld alone 
deserves to be named in the same breath with its 
original. The Lettres have worn well, and are still^de- 
lightful reading. To remark ftiat Motitojsquieu^makes 
great play with the harem and its guardians is to say 
that he belonged to liis age «ind country. But the 
somewhat obvious humauri^ of the seraglio do not 
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de'tract much from the merit of Jhe J)ook. It abounds 
with humour of a cynical but pleasant flavour ; and 
it is marked, like all Montesquieirs writings, by gooi 
sense and good temper^ The Pr(?sidej;it, it may be, 
was not wholly free from what lii» Persian traveller 
calls “ la fureur de la plupart des Frangais,'* to wit, 
‘^de Tavoir de Tesprit.” Hisi jesting may occasionally 
seem unseasonable. But he practically exjiausted this 
vein of ill-timed flippancy iu liis Temph de Gnide 
(1725); while it is only fair to note that in the Zettres 
tliemselves, in addition to the spirited banter of con- 
temporary failings, there is a valuable ^deposit of 
shrewd observation and stabesinanliko sagacity. It 
might be rash to' say with M. Taine that they contain 
in embryo all the important ideas of the age. 

In 17154, Montesquieu, who had been chosen a 
member of the Academy in 1728, published his Omi- 
aidAraitons sur Ivs cavfics de la grandeur des liomains 
et de leur decadence ;^to which was subsequently added 
the Dialogue de Sylla ct d'Encrate (1745). The De 
I'esprit des Lois appeared in 1748, and \ms followed 
two years later by a IMfeuse, which is an extremely 
sliilful exercise in apologetic. This virtually com- 
pletes the tale of his writings, for we leave out of 
account his correspondence, together with such mis- 
cellanies and fragments as the piety of his represen- 
tatives has disinterred from notebooks. These, how- 
ever interesting, #are of*no substantive value. His 
fame rests chiefly upon the Esprit des Lois, which is 
justly regarded as, so •to sp^ak, the Principia of 
modern political science.^ On its first appearance. 
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the connoisseurs^ w^re not quite unanimous in fip- 
plause. Some pronounced it unreadable; others 
•thought that to study the laws of savages was to 
waste time, ^Mme. dii Deffajid •suggested as *a more 
appropriate title, %De I'espint sur Ics Lois!'' But these 
were in a minority, and the book may be said to have 
sprung at once into a 4)ositioii from which it has 
never since been dislodged. • 

It is not* dillficult to lay one’s finger on tlie weak 
spots in the work. The arrangement and division 
Tfta Esprit of the subjcct SRVour of caprice rather than 
desLois. design. The reader need only glance 
casually at its pages to see how the books are split 
up into irregular chapters, and the chapters into curt 
paragraphs. If he turns to Book XXV., he will find 
that a single epigram of less than two lines suf- 
fices for the first chapter ; and that discovery is not 
unique in kind. Such a scheme, or want of scheme, 
Jbesides being ruinous to symnietry, really liinders 
the reader in his effort to trace the sequence -of 
thought aqjcl argument. Again, while Montesquieu’s 
learning was extensive and profound, he was never 
able to look at classical antiquity with his own ej^s. 
It was natural that in treating of democracy he 
should chiefly have in view the city-state ; for, apart 
from Switzerland, he would have searched modern 
history down to his own time in vain for an exaimple 
of that form of government YeU one wishes that 
he had thrown off the yoke of Numa Pompilius and 
Solon, and renounced allegiance to Lycurgus and 
Servius Tullius. In England, such names conveyed 
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little meaning, and evoked no |)assions. In France, 
they possessed deep significance. Plutarch was partly 
responsil^le for this ; for among the French Plutarclii 
was th’e most popular of ancient authors. It would 
be interesting, too, to inquire how far the traditfon 
of classical tragedy helped to keep sweet the memory 
of such legislators, and to in^st their alleged measures 
with a halo pf sanctity. In any event, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that Montesquieu's deferential 
attitude to their authority seemed to lend a sanction 
to the practice of constitution-mongering, which be- 
came more and more rampant as the cfcnturj ap- 
proached its close. 

Yet the faults of the book are much more than 
counterbalanced by its superlative excellences. Mon- 
tesquieu had travelled over a great part 
Jsg mi Europe — ttoWAv 8’ avOpwirtov IBev acrrea 

KoX voov eyvQ} — and he had availed liimself of tlic 
labours of other travellers in remote continenta 
Catholicity and comprehensiveness are thus among 
the conspicuous qualities of the work. Montesquieu 
thought no country, nation, or tribe, too deeply 
pkinged in barbarism to afford him relevant in- 
formation. His facts, whether derived from his own 
observation or from that of others, are pertinent, well- 
chosen, and, in so far as he can be held responsible, 
well^attested. He was the first inquirer to attach 
their due importance fo physical and economical 
conditions as factors in the sum of individual or 
national character, and •was v^ll laughed* at for a 
paradox, which has since become a truism. Yet 
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he was no nphojder^ of the view that man is desti- 
tute of initiative, and is the sport of inexorable 
causes, themselves the inevitable effect of the par- 
ticular groug of causes wljich* happened to be in 
of)eration at the «moment when the universe came 
into being. Such a view he thought equivalent to 
ousting the conception cif law from cosmology. Laws, 
in his sense, are “ tlie necessary relatioeis which flow 
from tlie nature of things*’; and the laws appropriate 
to man, wlio is an intelligent being, postulate in him 
intelligence. 

He piiHSues his investigation witli admirable tem- 
per, seriousness, and judgment. The tendency to be 
'‘smart** is kept under restraint, though epigrams 
will occasionally out. Once or twice he gives the 
reins to liis wit, as in the celebrated chapter (l>k. 
XV., c. 5) in pretended defence of negro slavery. 
On the topic of religion he is reticent. But he 
jnever treats that theme as of^ necessity a subject 
for mockery. Tie has been reproached with his en- 
thusiastic admiration of the British cons^jitution ; and 
it may be that he did not discover the true secret of 
its success. But a Frenchman who had spent two 
years in these islands might be excused for ex- 
aggerating tlie advantages of their j)olity as com- 
pared with that of France. Since the date of Aris- 
totle*s Politics no work on the subject had appeared 
comparable to the Esprit des^Lois indiiagnitudg of con- 
ception or thoroughness of execution. Its influence 
upon subsequent thought hai^been immeasurable ; and 
llousseau — so glaring a contrast to Montesquieu in 
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temperament and career — has lAeu*oiie of the most 
potent instruments in its diffusion. Tn point of style, 
however, Montesquieu can scarcely be reckoned in* 
the first flight of Frenth prose-writerS. His eo^i- 
maiid of language was not commensurate with the 
magnitude of liis theme, and we miss the ease and 
vivacity of Voltaire. His idiom is less pure than 
that of the f^atriarch, and we arci told Unit he was 
addicted to Latiiiisins. A Frencli critic professes to 
detect in liirn a slightly provincial note. If the 
observation be confined to his manner of writing, 
it is probably well-founded. We know that in speech 
he retained the accent of Gascony, and the written 
no less than the spoken word may bear traces of his 
native province. But it it be intended to apply to his 
matter, a foreigner may be pardoned for his inability 
to concur in the judgment. • 

Montesquieu’s aloofness from the wrangling of 
partisan controversy was shared by Oi'.orges- Louis 
L'bclerc de Bufllbn (1707-1 7H8)^ the only 
^ writer of the first, or nearly the first, order 

who can compare with the President in dignity and 
character. Buflbn’s earliest literary performance was 
a translation (F735) of a treatise on vegetable statics 
by I)r Steplien Hales ; his second, a translation (1740) 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Method of Fluxions. But his 

^ Lebasleur, Ihiffon ^Claasiques iwpulairca), 1889 ; Bruneiitire, 
Nouvdli's questions dc criti<iue, 1890; Faguct, Dixdiuitianc sUclc; 
Sainte-Beuve, Oauscries du Lu^dif t. x.* There are several editions 
of Bulfon’s great work, the most rerent being that of Lanessan, 12 
vols., 1884. The Discours sur Ic style has often been •reprinted. 
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genius, which at ift'st^uclined to mathematical studies, 
was soon diverted into another channel. He was ap- 
pointed in 1739 to the keepejship of the -King’s 
gt^den ; and ^he result was* the Hisiuire Naturdlc, 
which was published in thirty-six quarto volumes 
between 1749 and 1788. ^ The earlier volumes contain 
his celebrated Thdorie de la terrc, and the ManUre 
traiter Vhisf^ire nmiurellc. One of the later contains 
his equally celebrated l^poques de la nature, 

Ihiffon combined the two essentials which he postu- 
lates in th^ successful student of natural history : “ les 
gran Acs vues d’un genie ardent qui enibrasse toutd’un 
coup dVeil,” and ‘‘les petites attentions d’un instinct 
laborieux qui ne s’attache qu’a un seul point.” With 
regard to the latter, he was exceptionally fortunate in 
his colleagues, among whom were Daubenton (1716- 
1799), Montbeillard (^720-1785), Bexon (1748-1784), 
and Saint-Fond (1741-1819). Without their assistance 
in details he would have found it •impossible to carry 
out a plan conceived on so generous a scale. For the 
work deals, not only with natural history in*its narrower 
sense, but also, with plants and minerals, and wi^h 
questions as to the origin of the world. During many 
years it held its own, in complete or abridged form, as 
a standard work. Its facts arc accurately observed, 
and, if the treatment of some of the animals J^the 
swan, for example) is decidedly antlnropomorphic, the 
result was not at the time the less ibceptable. *Jt has 
Hi^siiistoirc .necessarily ^0 a l£g:ge extent been super- 
Natuieiic. j^y rcsults of subscqucnt research. 

But no amount of fresh information can rob it of 
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its candour and fine temper. "VlolUire was pleased to 
sneer at Buffon as a maker of systems ; but no charge 
could Hiore unjust. Buffon was always on his guards 
against the persuasiveness of words. Xhe individual 
alone, as he pointed out, exists in ilkture. Orders and 
classes exist only in our imagination, and for our coii- 
•venience. Hard and fast schemes of classification, he 
thought, are*apt to lead men astray, and Jearning and 
ingenuity are often spent in vain upon the compilation 
of a liighly technical vocabulary. 

He was completely out of touch with the great body 
of the philosophes in maintaining that rnan^consy tutes 
a class wholly distinct from the remainder of animated 
nature. But while he believed man to be divided, from 
the brutes by a chasm which had never been bridged, 
he did not believe that in its primitive state the 
human species possessed all th^ virtues. Thus he was 
at odds with Diderot on the one hand, and with 
liousseau on the •other. Nor does he differ less 
markedly from the encyclopaedic school in his sense 
of the vastHCSs and majesty of nature. He was at one 
with his age in thinking that mystery inspires only 
disgust in grown-up people, but the eliciting of the 
secret of the universe did not appear to him to be a 
process in which Tesprit ” could make amends for the 
lack of other qualities. His style is admirably suited 
to fiis subject. Clear ayd limpid, it achieves precision 
without pedantfjfc Sometimes in dealing with high 
mattera it rises to a measured eloquence which the 
mathematical D'AlemWt tliought pompous, but 
which is characteristic of the man who^ Hume tells 
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US, resembled a lieitjh marshaMn appearance rather 
than a savant. 

• BuHbn gave utterance to some of his thoughts 
u^on writing *111 general in the ^Di-scours stcr le style, 
Hisviiiu^^on which ^is chiefly remembered for one 
style. celebrated apophthegm, “ Le style c’est 
[de] rhoninie ineme.” the tract does not pretend 
to be exliays Uve, being indeed merely* the address 
delivered by the autlior at his reception as a member 
of the Academy in 1753; but it summarises fairly 
enough one view of the subject. Style is defined 
as t|j,e order and movement which one puts into 
one’s thoughts. Unity and proportion arc the quali- 
ties to be most sought after. Nothing is more de- 
grading to a writer than to attempt to express com- 
mon things in an out-of-the-way manner. There 
must be no purple patches. Warmth and colour in 
writing are permissible only when they sirring 
naturally and in the course of composition from 
perfect mastery of the subject in hand. When we 
read such wtirnings against excess or extravagance in 
writing, we are inclined to echo the words of Voltaire’s 
hero, “Oui; rien dc trop; e’est ma situation ; maisje 
n’ai pas assez.” In truth, the limitations inherent in 
Buflon’s conception are palpable enough. The strict 
application of his canons would certainly condemn 
much of the best English prosf , with no compensating 
advantage save perhaps the explosk)li of the ‘^prose- 
poem.” But it should not be forgotten that Buffon 
gave no countenance to the happy-go-lucky theory of 
writing,. Th§ language and style of conversation and 
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of written prose, ho’ points ou|, are quite distinct. 
However narrow and restricted liis theory, he had at 
least recognised the truth that style, being ‘‘ rhoniind^ 
merae,” is the salt tliat keeps a work sivect, and that 
only what is well-written is likely to pass to pos- 
terity. It is in virtue of this great saving i)rinciple, 
jLiiiderstood in its most cflniprehensive sense, and 
sedulously pflt into practice, that Rnflbn.will always 
rank high among French prose-writers. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND THE REACTION. 
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THE ** IHILOSOPTIES ” — DIDEROT — UTS IlKlilGlOTTS VIEWS — HIS Ma^-IRIAL- 
ISM — DIDEROT AS A CASUIST — THE ‘ NEVKU DK RAMISaVU ' — THE 
KNOYCLOPASDIA— D’aLEMBEUT — HELV lflTlUS AND HIS * DE lV.SP 1UT * 
— nOLRACH AND HIS ‘ SYSTME DE LA NATURE' — GRIMM — CON- 
DILLAC — MARMONTUL — DVCLOS — UAYNAL — J.-J. ROUSSEAU — HIS 
RELATIONS WITH THE “ l*HILOSOPUES ” — HIS GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO NATURE — THE ‘ CONTRAT SOCIAL* — THE ‘ LETTRB BUR LES 
SPECTACLES ’ — YOLNEY — ^ONDORCET— VAUVKNAKGUES. 

“ Some of them were estimable ‘men, and a much 
larger number were ambitious quacks. They de- 
The^^iihiio- cfainied against despotism, and were the 
s(>vhes." pensioners of despots. We owe to theup 
in great measure that species of practical philosophy 
which, reducing selfishness to a system, regards 
human society as a war of cunning, success as the 
standard of what is just and unjust, honesty a 
matter of good taste and goodmianner^, and the world 
as the patrimony of clever scoundrel#.” Such, in effect, 
was the judgment pronojinced by liobespierre upon the 
lyjiilosophcsj whom it is now necessary to consider a 
little more attentively. 
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III most ages the world has blenjconteut to picture 
the philosopher as a sort of ineffectual being who 
indulges in abstract meditations, and coins fine plirases 
which have very liCtle# bearing upon the business of 
life. He is supposed, as Hurne*remarks, “to con- 
tribute nothing either to the advantage or pleasure of 
•society, while he lives reiiffote from communication 
with mankifid, and is wrapped up in pfinciples and 
opinions equally remote from comprehension.*' But 
the school wliich in France appropriated the honour- 
able appellation was assuredly not composed of men 
wlio soared in thought above the clouds, ^o faj from 
pursuing their mathematical and physical studies in 
the privacy of the closet, its members were eager to 
remove the methods of pure science from this seclu- 
sion, and to apply them to religion, to politics, to 
conduct. Philosophy, in thcir^dialect, meant perhaps 
originally no more than the effort to look at facts 
without “prejudice.” But it came ultimately to be 
synonymous with an organised attack, not merely on 
Christianity or even on religion, but, on^iorality and 
on the State. The very idea of abstract thought, in 
the sense of thought not applied to practical affairs, 
was as a rule disagreeable to the philosophes, “ II faut 
sabrer la th6ologie,” said Diderot to Komilly, and the 
same fate was destined for metaphysics. The minor 
difiercnces among th^ band were as nothing com- 
pared* with thei» unanimity on the “ fundamentals ” : 
unqualified materialism in ontology, uncompromising 
sensationalism in epistemology and logic* unblushing 
hedonism in ethics. With whatever (liffidence and 
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hesitation such may have been at first an- 

nounced, their clumipions, as time went on, gained 
hoidness and assurance. Between the middle, of the 
sixtli and the ^middle of the.seventli d'^cade of the 
century, philosoplfy ” acquired a loud voice and an 
aggressive manner. Ostensibly the handmaid of tol- 
eration, it grew intoleranf. Professedly sceptical and« 
cautious, it became proselytising and dogmatic. The 
feebleness of their orthodox opponents inspired the 
phiJoso2)hcs with boundless courage, the backsliding 
of the one great apostate with boundless rage. That 
the should have been biassed in opinion 

and ungenerous in controversy is only natural. Such 
faults, to borrow a ct)uvenient phrase from Diderot, 
were only some of tlic “ idiotismes de metier.” It had 
been well if, “ hors de leur boutique,” the philosophers 
could have shown a ^tolerably clean record. But 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that they practised 
only too faithfully what they were* alleged to preach. 
Most of them shared and enjoyed to the full the vices 
of the societji in which they lived. Conduot was their 
great theme, and* a moralist has no right to complain 
if his private life is somewhat narrowly scrutinised. 

philoso2)hcs had no one but themselves to thank if 
more than one generation of plain men believed in all 
sincerity that free-living must needs go hand-in-hand 
with free-thinking.^ ^ 

^ Comi)are the ojiinion of the elder Mirabelfcu. “ La philhsoi>hie 
modcnie, ou Tart de raisonner rirreligioii, et Ic rehUhemenl dee 
ni<r,ura en ce genre eout frcrei ; mais %’il fallait enire eux ddcider 
loquel des deux eat le priiicipc de I’aulre, je serais tentd de me 
determiner le dernier.” — Vami des JlommeSf ii. 107. 
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In Denis Diderot (1713-178^)^ we find a singular 
combination of the philosoplie and the genius. The 
son of a cutler at Langres, he was educate^ 
by the Jesuits for the Church ; but he soon 
abandoned the thought of that j)rofession, and de- 
termined to embark upon the precarious career of 
letters. That he made the# best use of his education 
we cannot doubt. But his tastes lay rather in the 
direction of mathematics, and indeed o7 all science, 
than in that of tlie learned tongues, of which he 
frequently speaks with sovereign contempt. He con- 
sidered that to "'reason justly” was thed:rue end of 
education, and ho conceived that tlie mea^s by 
which that must he attained was not a bowing ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek, but "retude dcs 
sciences rigoureuses.” 

Tie eariKid a subsistence for a time by private tui- 
tion, but willingly drifted more and more into the 
service of the booksellers. To maintain a wife ayd 
family on the pittance which they could or would 
afford reqiiired the closest applicatiq^i. Yet his 
advice and help were ever at the call of such as had 
^ced of them. Whoever desired the benefit of his 
superior powers was welcome to it for nothing. He 
was ready to^ assist a nobleman’s cast-off mistress in 
blackmailing her former protector. He was equally 

^ Morley, Diderot and the Emydopadinis^ 2 vols., 1878 ; Roacn- 
krauz, pidcroVs und Werke, 2 vols., 18G6 ; Scherer, Diderot^ 

1880 ; Reiiiach, Didrrot ((Irautls Kcrivains h>.), 1891. The best eUi- 
tiou of Diderot’s works is tj^at of Agsezat and Tournoux, 20 vtOs., 
1875-1877. The OJuvtch choimy 2 vols., 1874 (Firmin- Didot), is 
judiciously selected, and very convenient. 
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ready to write a good^lialf of some one else’s magnum 
opus. In one or two works whoso title-pages bear 
^mother name Diderot’s hand is unmistakably present. 
It can only be conjectured in how many he* had a 
finger. Like all b^y men he could always find time 
for additional labours, and he increased his responsi- 
bilities as lightly as his t^sks. For the better part of 
ten years no inconsiderable share of his gamings was 
diverted froih its legitimate destination into the purse 
of a certain Mme. de Puisieux. For her amusement 
and behoof he wrote, among other things, the Bijoux 
indiscrets (3J748), as dull and dirty a thing of its kind 
as ha8k ever perpetrated. His most celebrated flame, 
however, was probably a less expensive luxury; for 
Sophie Volland lived in family with her widowed 
mother. The lady had no great beauty, and was a 
pliilosophe to the finger-tips. How she played her 
part in the drama we 8annot tell. But we know that 
she was one of the parties to a correspondence of 
which the more important lialf has fortunately been 
preserved, and which constitutes the most complete 
and formidable, because unconscious, indictment ever 
presented against Diderot and the society in which he 
lived. 

It was once a vexed question how far Diderot was 
prepared to go in the direction of categorical negation 
m^rtwjiorn in theology. The mere statement of SKch 
a problem ignores lihe hypothesis that he 
was the true father of Ilolbach’s Sy^Uwe de la nature. 
But there . is certainly muck in Diderot’s earlier 
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writings to show that at one tme he shared, or pre- 
tended to share, the vague kind 8f deism to wliich 
Voltaire spasmodically clung. He appears to have 
attached a definite ytilitarian value to the doctrine of 
retribution in a future life. He e3y3re^es pity for4he 
genuine atheist, for whom no consolation is in store. 
He could argue, reversing thg common order of reason- 
•ing, from a^ providence to a God. He could main- 
tain that the doctrine of determinisifl should he 
punished by the civil arm. But we know from the 
Plan d'une UniversiU that Diderot was not above ac- 
commodating his views to those of a benejp-ctress, and 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that he prrfbtiscd 
considerable reserve in communicating anti-religious 
knowledge. We can scarcely think it doubtful that 
at heart he was prepared to go the whole way with 
the Holbachiaii group. There is at all events 
nothing inconsistent with sucS a view in liis first 
really important work, the Letire mr les aveuglcs 
(1749), which he* followed up with a tract, Snr 
les smrds ct les mucts, in 1751. The Lcttre sur les 
aveugles is* an extremely acute, powerful, and (for 
J)iderot) well-knit argument — suggested by the 
then novel operation for cataract — to show that our 
ideas depend altogether upon the senses, and that, 
assuming one^)f the lattfer to be removed or never to 
haye existed at all, the former, including our con- 
ception of 6o(^ must •be correspondingly modified. 
Diderot, in short, *was working out the same theory as 
Condillac developed iu his famous parable of the 
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statue. The piece is^n excellent specimen of Diderot’s 
reasoning powers ^enhanced at their best by a touch of 
jLhat imagination which enabled him to put himself in 
another man’s place. Moreover it is not disfigured by 
rnuny of thosS deliberate excursions into filth with 
winch he was wont to diversify his most severe 
philosopliical exercises. ^The term of imprisonment 
at Vincennes wliich it procured for hwn might be* 
taken as a Itighly flattering testimonial to its cogency, 
were it not that we know how capricious was the dis- 
tribution of such unintentional compliments. 

The Fences mr VmUrpr6tation dc la nature (1754) 
is a •collection of aphorisms after the manner of 

Bacon; and if Lord Macaulay’s account of 

UhmrilK'i'htli'im. , 

the Baconian philosophy happened to bo 
correct, Diderot must be allowed to have caught the 
spirit as well as the form of his model with great 
success. The work, t)!iat is to say, is noteworthy as 
making practical utility the criterion for determining 
in what direction a man of intelligence should turn his 
energies. (Geometry is played out ” ; and the higher 
mathematics ought in turn to be thrown aside when 
they have paid their last contribution to our stock 
of material comfort and convenience. No reluctance, 
however, to discuss merely abstract questions deterred 
Diderot from attempting a thorough exposition of the 
materialistic theory in the Entreticn entre lyAlemhert et 
Diderot, and the lUve de UAl^hert, v^ith its astound- 
ing postscript, at which the gorge of*Diogenes himself 
must infallibly have risw. Tl^ese highly characteristic 
dialogues, written about 1769, were not published 
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until 1830.^ Diderot sets aboul iHe business in his 
usual blunt and pushing manner, and states the 
argument with a vi^jour which Mr Tloy thorn miglit 
have envied, and which ^rlinost concussee an oppone^it 
into assent. The passages which are introduced by 
way of “ comic relief ” no doubt caused the heartiest 
merriment at Grandval. Not the Baron himself, nor 
yet his mother-in-law, could have surpassed them in 
grossness and brutality. To a more squeamish and 
less philosopliical generation tliey seem to detract from 
the force of the polemic instead of adding to it. We 
derive much more pleasure from the EntreiioimiVun 

]ihilosoi)he area la Maixchah de (1777). It, too, 

has a few of tliosc dubious touches without which no 
work of Diderot’s is complete. l>ut upon the whole, it 
is eminently agreeable to read, besides being a good 
example of a certain way of looking at religion. The 
apologue of the young Mexican has gained as much 
celebrity as any othe? passage in Diderot’s writings, the 
famous couplet about priests and kings alone excepted. 

These works, while metaphysical in scope, are full of 
fideroiniin digrcssious into ethics and other subjects. 
costna. ^ digression was more than Diderot could 
ever resist, and ethics interested him above all things. 

^ While it is true, as M. Druneti^re would have us remember, that 
niany*of Diderot’s most characteristic worlcw were not published until 
after his death, it wou^l not be^afe to infer that his contemporaries 
in Paris fiad absolutcly*no knowledge of them. We must bear in 
mind that acconiiiig to Mine, de Cjenlis, “Dans la socidtd avant la 
Revolution les lectures d’rmvrages mamftcrits dtaient b&iucoup jdus 
frdquentea cpi’elles ne le sont aujourd’liui.” — AfemoiVca, cd, Dorri^re, 
XV. 408 . • 

V 
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Here he found fooil for humour, observation, and 
even subtlety. Here were opportunities for rhetoric, 
for praise and blame, for the Iksh in the eye and 
tha tear in the voice. Henfte it is not astonishing 
that fragments, li^e tlie Entretien d*un 'p^re avec ses 
enfanU (1773), and that^other Sur Vincoris^quence ihi 
jvjgcmcnt pxiblic de nos actions particulUrcs (1798); 
are superiort even to the best of his more speculative 
tracts. Fragments they are, though complete in them- 
selves, for all Diderot’s work has the air of being more 
or less fragmentary. If Diderot had been less discurs- 
ive, che might perhaps have written one of the 
shrewdest, most instructive, and most entertaining 
books on human conduct ever penned. As it is, in 
the pieces just named he raises and debates certain 
questions of casuistry with inimitable freshness and 
gusto. He views the problem, or tries to view it, from 
every side, and he lias the grand merit of leaving the 
question as open at the end of th(? discussion as it w^is 
to start with. He had a thorough appreciation of the 
complexity'of affairs. He knew, for instance, that no 
rule can be laid down for settling when a man is jus^j- 
fied in defying the law of the land for the sake of 
a good object and in obedience to his “conscience.” 
His own moral temperament inclined Mm to look upon 
such transgressions with leniency if not With approval. 
But, with his impressive power of driving straight to 
the heart of the matter, he dismfases the sdphistry 
that “le sage” is entitled tq judge for himself, and 
that therefore no laws are binding upon him. The 
^losing words of the Entretipn are those put into the 
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mouth of his wise old father, as^he^ssumes his night- 
cap : “ T should not mind if there were one or two 
people in the town of your way of thinking ; but T. 
would not live there ii they all tlioughb the saige/* 
Diderot as a casuist may be inconclusive, but he is 
eminently stimulating. Nor can he ever resist bring- 
ing himself into the book. No matter how austere 
and unpromising the theme, the living and impetuous 
Diderot is only less palpably present than when he is 
avowedly giving vent to his Beyrets sur ma vicille robe 
de chamhre {circ, 1767). Even in an historical work 
like the Esmi sttr Ics regnes de Claude ct de ifdron 
(1778-1782), he turns aside to vindicate himself 
against the calumnies of Eousseau, though these have 
no very obvious relation with Seneca, who is the hero 
of the piece. This exuberance of vitality is far from 
displeasing. We may fairly to Diderot his own 
commentary on Greuze : “ 11 est un pen vain ; inais sa 
vanite est celle d^uii enfant ; e'est rivresse du talent!” 
And this vanity is never tainted by any admixture of 
those base and petty qualities — the jealoRsy, the sus- 
picion, the meanness — which are so apparent in the 
character of Voltaire. Diderot was a true and loyal 
friend. His abandonment at a critical moment by 
D*Alembert made no difference in his affection and 
regard for that essentially peace-loving “coryphee 
de la science matheinatique.” Even llousseau, who 
quarreHed with *e^/erybody, found it no easy matter 
to break with Diderot.^ He Jiad a personal charm 
and bonhomie, an openness of temper, and a generosity 
of spirit, which no one in his circle could.approach. 
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Diderot was at •boAom almost as much ot a sen- 
timentalist as Eousseaii, though in him the counter- 
balancing qualities were of heavier metal. .When 
heiets himself he (‘an rant •as well as the Genevan. 
He apparently thought tliat to rhapsodise about mater- 
nity absolved him from all obligation to conjugal 
fidelity; and the tlloije. ifc llicliardson (17C1) is just, 
such a rigmarole of sentiment, dashed with hysteria, 
as Julie and lu^r Saint-Preux would have revelled in. 
The result is a curious, if possibly superficial, iiieoii- 
sistency in^ Diderot’s ethical attitude. On the one 
handf he is disposed to trace all human action to 
self-interest, and to deny the freedom of the will. 
On the other, he falls into ecstasies at the contempla- 
tion of virtue, and scatters praise and blame as though 
they had any meaning when applied to an involun- 
tary and inevitable acl. His code of morals was that 
which sets generosity before justice, and prefers the 
virtues of impulse to those of cakulatioii. Here, we 
shall be told, is the inevitable reaction from Pascal 
and ascetiefsm. Perhaps it is rather air attempt to 
accommodate the theory of ethics to the practice — 
always a less troublesome process than the reverse 
one. Diderot proceeded on the assumption that man’s 
instincts are fundamentally good, and that he has 
only to follow them and to gratify his appetites in 
order to achieve social wellbtjing. So far from trying 
to evade the consequences of this •view, he hastened 
to meet them half-wajj^ by delivering a violent assault 
upon marriage in the SuppUment an my age cle Bongain- 
ville (1772-1798) than which there is nothing shal- 
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lower or more futile in his l^rilings. Diderot in 
effect, as has been well said, is perhaps the most 
adequate realisation which literary history affonls of 
the aAcoX-acTTo?, the •antithesis of the acofppmv. 

His industry ranged over a widolield. The matlie- 
matical treatises and such works as the Lccons dc 
davccin are Loo technical to Be dealt with as literature ; 
and his corftributions to the drama wilji be noticed 
in their proper place. Here, however, may be men- 
tioned the lUJimiom siir Terence, the Entrcticn sur le 
Fils Naturel,'' and especially the Paradooie silt le 
comddicn. These entitle him to far greater consid- 
eration as a critic than might have seemed his due 
after the I^Jloge on Eichardson, which appears to be 
inspired by the recollection of a maxim of Vauven- 
argues, “ C’est uu grand signe de mediocritc de louer 
toujours moddrement.” That Eichardson produced a 
very deep impression upon Diderot, as he did upon 
all his French contemporaries, is proved, if by nothing 
else, by that powerful and sombre work, La lUligieme 
(1760), wlqch is throughout reminiscent of Clarissa. 
But Diderot was acutely sensitive to external influ- 
ences, and Jacques hfataliste (1773) is equally redol- 
ent of Tristram Shandy. These essays of his in fiction 
fall rather to pe treated along with the next period, 
for they exhale something of the new spirit which 
was to animate the romantic movement. This is even 
more tirue of the^<^ato^s *(1759-1781), in which Diderot 
invented a wholly novel species of art-criticism, and 
which many of his admireri^ consider his supreme 
achievement. They too must abide their proper turn. 
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It remains l>ut 4o Speak of the Neveu de Bameau, 
which, written somewhere about 1773, made its first 
•r/icNcvoude appetiraiice (1805) in a German translation 
Ram«au. CJ^etlfe. It touches upon 

many subjects froifi morals to music; it abounds in 
the most vivid sketches of contemporary manners; 
it analyses the distempfirature of the times with^ 
merciless exactitude ; and, above all, it iS a masterly 
piece of character - drawing. Whether the younger 
Eanieau be taken from the life or no, matters not 
one whit. The features, the behaviour, the man, may 
have jbeen there for all the world to sec. l>ut only 
the eye of genius could so note, and only the hand of 
genius so reproduce them. It is said that Dider6t 
as a talker was coiisideiably superior to Diderot as 
a writer. Little or none of his conversation has 
readied posterity. !§ut if he talked better stuff 
than the Neveu dc llaincau, we may well execrate 
the stupidity of his henchman l^^aigeon in having 
failed to record even the scantiest odds and ends of 
his golden sfpeech. , 

The writings we have enumerated (and the enumer- 
ation does not pretend to be exhaustive) might oS. 
The Kneydo- theiuselvcs liave sufliced for the life-work 
vredia. Qf a i^^gy nian. But in point of magni- 
tude they shrink into insignificance by the side of 
that colossal monument of Diderot's versatility and^ip- 
plication, the JSncyclopMie ; ou dictio^%aire des sciences, 
dcs arts, et des mMers, This memorable undertaking 
assumed proportions ifnder lliderot's direction far 
transcending ^those of the comparatively unambitious 
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compilation of Ephraim Chamj^ers, upon which it 
was originally modelled. By a singular stroke of 
irony, the ‘‘privilege” (not so much the licence t(^ 
print hs the grant dof copyright) for the work was 
obtained from the Chancellor Dagugsse^u (1668-17M.), 
an upright and honourable man, of strong conserv- 
ative opinions, who still q^jcupies a niche in the 
lemple of Fnpnch literature in respect of his dignified 
and old-fashioned oratory. Diderot ^esently as- 
sociated with himself in the editorship D’Alembert, 
whose name was at that time much more distinguished 
than his own ; and all the most eminent savants of 
the day were enlisted in the service. The Pi'osjfectus^ 
from Diderot’s own pen, appeared in 1750, and the 
first volume was launched in 1751. 

A volume appeared in each of the succeeding six 
years, and, so far, the book pursued its course in 
comparatively smooth water. TTliis was due in part 
to a studied economy of free thought, but still more ' 
to the indulgence •of Malesherbes (1721-1794), who 
was acting-censor of the press from 175^0 to 1763.^ 
But even IVIalesherbes, predisposed as he was in 
fcivour of the Encyclopiedists, could not stay the 
gathering storm. It burst soon after the publication 
of the seventh volume in 1757, and its fury was 
redoubled by* the appearance in the following year 
of J)c V esprit The article which brought mattmcs to 

a crisis was tha<i by D’Alembert upon “ Geneva,” not 

• • 

^ For the singular story of Malesherbes^ term of office, see Bruneti^re, 
La direction de la librairie sous MalefkerheSy in the JStudes critiques, 
2ud series. 
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by any means a 1^rsl\ralo performance, but one which 
succeeded in displeasing all parties. It annoyed the 
^.orthodox Catholics by attacking the doctrines of the 
Church ; the Genevan Protestants by comidimentiug 
tlfcm upon theii\ implicit Socinianisiii ; and Jean- 
Jacques Eousseau by condemning that simplicity of 
life and manners with wkich lie supposed tlie institu- 
tion of the theatre to conflict. Thee “privilege"^ 
granted in 1746 was withdrawn, and in 1759 D’Alem- 
bert definitely retired from tlie direction of tJie work. 
In these circumstances, Diderot resolved to take 
the whole* burden on liis own shoulders, for a re- 
muneration wliich was wholly incommoiisiiratc with 
.its weight, but which at least provided him witli 
bread and butter. At the end of 1765 the remaining 
ten volumes were delivered to the subscribers, and 
the task was completed. Eleven volumes of plates 
were added in 1772, aftd seven supplementary voluiues 
ip 1776. 

For us tlie significance of the* Encyclopedia lies, 
not in its (Retails, but, in the work as a whole. It is 
the book which at once expressed and moulded the 
philosophic creed. It consolidated the rationalist 
party and gave unity to its aims, and concentration 
to its efforts. The common object of attack is no 
secret. La Harpe was not far out when he described 
the?? work as a very “arsenal d'irrcligion.’* In ^the 
opening volumes the langua^ was judiciously casti- 
gated to avoid giving needless offence. In the later 
ones, tlie ofiicious timicMty of Le Breton, the publisher, 
somewhat toned down the vehemence of Diderot. 
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Vjwi it was a sound instinct whifjli jnade chuTchnien ' 
and Christians take the alarm at an early stage. 
The names of Bacon, Locke, and Newton were, of^ 
course, *put dll the feurefront of the enterprise. But 
the true spiritual parent of the JCnc^clopiedia wfis 
Iderre Bayle. To think of Diderot’s part in those 
five-and-thirty volumes is t% lose all other feelings 
ill amazemenit. It is the same, whether we regard 
the vigilance of his superintendence, tlie ‘ijiultiplicity 
of the subjects wliicli ho himself dealt with, or tlie 
fortitude with which he bore the disappointments 
and faced the suspense incident to the pre 4 )aratiori of 
this great repository of knowledge. The niosff re- 
markable branch of his labours is his handling ofe 
the processes and operations of industry, lie haunted 
the forge, tlie workshop, and the loom, eager to master 
the most trifling details, astute to surprise the secret 
of , every piece of mechanism, Titus he spared no pains 
to make the great work that “ dictionnairc de metiers ” 
ib professed to be ; *and his trouble was rewarded by 
success. We cannot doubt tliat he was sustained 
ill liis great task by the ardent desire for posthumous 
I'^nown which he defended with' so much eloquence 
and enthusiasm in his letters to Falconet the sculptor 
(1765-1767). We may smile at the avidity with 
wliich he grasped at this shadow of a shade. " But 
we •may admit his title to exclaim that post(^ity 
would Jbe indeed#ungratRful if it forgot him who had - 
kept it so steadily in mind. 

• • 

Diderot’s colleague in the editorship of the En- 
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cyclopaedia, Jeai^ liond D’Alembert (1717-178:1),^ 

was the natural son of Mme. de Tencin 

D'AhniUrt. , « , ^ 

and of some person unknown, l^rugal, 
industrious, and painstaking, lict attained considerable 
etninenco in ^seicjico, and Ins treatises on dynamics 
and otlior allied themes were highly valued in their 
day. From motives ciiher of prudence or of self- 
respect, he displayed much less eagerness than most 
of the 'phMsoplu^ to come into close personal contact 
with foreign potentates, tliough he did not disdain 
to partake of Frederick’s bounty. His disposition 
was clieciiful and contented; and he had the cachet 
of discretion and respectability. 

His Dibconrs at the beginning of the 

first volume of the Encyclopivdia is an ambitious 
and not wholly unsuccessful attemi)t to map out 
the vast region of human knowledge. The style is 
clear, precise, and Unemotional; and there is little 
spontaneity or grace. He spent mucli time upon 
a translation of Tacitus, but he cannot be said -to 
have acquired the gift of trenchant ejiigram in tlic 
process. In the Discoitrs^ as elsewhere, he is careful 
to follow the line of least resistance. His real senti- 
meiits about “rinfame” he reserved for the eye of 
Ilia constant correspondent, “mon cher et illustrc 
maitre,” Voltaire. He avowed the opinion that “la 
vraie idiilosophie est de ne forcer aucuue barriers,’* in 
the siirla wdAU dcs ffcfls de leUees avec les ffraiids' 
(1751^), in which he deplores the foibles of the former, 

^ Uertrarift, V'AltmhcH ((frauds Eciivains Fr.), 1889 ; iEuvreSf ed. 
Biilm, 1821. 
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exhorting them to self-respect and iiyiepeudeiice, and 
scornfully rejects the patronage of the latter. The 
piece has most of the faults ai)parently inherent in 
appeals on behalf of •any body of men for greater 
social consideration. But it acted^lik8 the call cff 
a trumpet upon the men of letters, rallied them 
to a common standard, and» helped to form them 
into a distincfi ‘‘profession.” 

Of D'Aleinbert’s article on “Geneva”* we have 
already spoken. His J^Unicnts dr philosophie appeared 
in 1759, and the £daircissevicnts in 1765. In the 
same year he produced a pamphlet on the Seslruction 
des Jesuites cn Fraiwe, wliich is characterised by ^od 
sense and moderation, and can have been grateful * 
iieitlier to Jesuit nor to Jansenist. This, with the 
two Lettres on the same subject, may be said to rank 
immediately after his liloges — a species of writing of 
which the difficulties are neither few nor trifling, but 
of which he showed himself a complete master. H(^ 
was emphatically a lit and proper person to be a 
member of tlie Academy, of which he wag elected in 
1754; and his appointment to the secretaryship in 
1^72 marked the complete success of the pliilosopUcs 
in capturing that body. Yet one cannot help con- 
trasting him with the colossal Diderot, who, to his no 
small mortification, was never of the forty. Poor, 
^thinfand flavourless is the best of D Alembert’s work 
compared with thejgenerous and full-bodied vintage of 
his mighty colleague. 

The two works next tfl be noticed are constructed 
upon a very different plan from that of “forcing no 
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barriors.” We Jia^e already mentioned tliat the pub- 
lication, in 1758, of a treatise, De Vesj)rit, contributed 
iieivi'Hus and materially to aggravate the troubles in which 
his Dc I’esiirit. (he Encyclopicdia fottud itself plunged. Its 
Suthor was a farmer-general, of Dutch extraction, and 
herbalist parentage, whose name was Claude-Adrien 
Helvetius (i7I5-i771)> Of his private life we know 
that he was liked in general society, aifd hated sur ses 
tenses. Tlie work^ was received with awe by the 
moderate, with rapture by the more advanced, of the 
rationalist school, and with execrations by the Church 
and ])y Biuisseau. The gist of its doctrine is that self- 
interest is the sole spring of action. Moralists will 
only get their maxims obeyed when they abandon the 
tone of reproach for the language of personal benefit. 
The bent of all men is towards their happiness 
(Ijonhcar), to try to counteract that inclination w^ould 
be useless, and the* attempt would be ruinous if it 
•succeeded. Consequently, men can be made virtuous 
by no other means than by identifying tlie interest of 
the individual with that of the community. 

This was no news. Helvetius, as jMiiie. du Deffand 
pointed out, was disclosing “ everybody’s secret.” More- 
over, to say that the voluptuary and the martyr are 
animated by one and the same motive ^is to throw scant 
light on human conduct. From the point of view 
of the authorities, the danger of the work lay in the 
attack, express and implie^d, up 9 R existing^ institu- 

^ See Morlcy, Didtrot aiid the Eni^clop(vdistSi vol. ii. 
lt« posthumous successor, J)c Vhomnu (1774), is of little account, 
though it provoked a icfutation from Diderot. 
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tions, and in the deduction that the t*eformation of a 
people’s morals must always be preceded by a refor- 
mation of its laws. Yet there is that in the manner 
even more than in the matter of the perfoynance which 
might well have alarmed persons hf no means con- 
cerned to maintain the prevailing order of things. Its 
whole tone is callous, flippaiil, and unworthy, Tiie 
anecdotes which garnish the discourse arc pot nearly 
so amusing as they are licentious. One is deterred 
from pronouncing the De to be absolutely worth- 

less cliietly by the recollection of tlic powerful influence 
it is said to have exerted upon that less gaylind njpre 
responsible utilitarian, Jeremy Beutham. 

The charge of undue levity and facetiousness cannot 
justly be brought against a book which created an 
uoihotih and greater sensation, if possible, than that 
//i«systciiie of Ilclvetius. The de la nature 

(loiaiKiimc. ajipeai'cd under the name of Jean- 

Baptiste de MirabaiuJ (1675-1760), who was Secretary* 
to the Academy, but is generally attril)uted to Paul 
Henri Thiry, Baron d’Holbach (1723-1 789),^ a German 
of great wealth, whose hospitable instincts won him the 
name of the “ maitre d’hotel ” of philosophy. W (i know 
from Diderot’s correspondence what manner of man 
this gross, sardonic, but not ill-natured, Miccenas was ; 
yet the Systhne exhibits a viciousness of temper for 
• whicli his guest’s account jgcarcely prepares us. Here 
is dogmatic atheis^iA sans phrase. No loophole is left 
for “honest doubt”; and the universe and man are 
abandoned to the withering grasp of an niexorable 

^ See Morley, Diderot mid tlw Emyf/cUypmliiitSiViA, ii. 
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necessity. ThoSBaron, like Diderot, was a materialist, 
and as rigid a determinist as the most bigoted disciple 
of Calvin. That man is neither more nor less than an 
automaton had been maintaine*d by Julien Offroy de 
ta Mettrie (1709*-1751) in his L'homme-machim (1748) 
and L^hommc-plante (circ, 1748) ; and the doctrine had 
become a vital part of tfle philosophic creed. The tenm 
mind, or soul, is simply like the term cfiance, a device 
to conceal our ignorance ; and the very notion of im- 
mortality is absurd. The only hope for improvement 
in human character and conduct is so to alter laws 
aii^ institutions as to persuade men that their private 
interest and pleasure coincide with the interest and 
pleasure of the whole community. What answer is to 
be made to tlie man who says, Experto credr : I have 
found that my private interest and pleasure coincide 
with nothing of thc^ sort,’’ Holbach is as little able to 
tell us as any other hedonist. 

• Thus the foundation is laid foi^an unsparing attack 
on religious beliefs and civilised society, utterly lin- 
historical •in spirit, but in aim as well-directed 
as it is violent. At all events, both Frederick the 
Great and Voltaire were scared into composing re- 
joinders ; and Voltaire took particularly good care 
that news of his counterblast should* reach the ears 
of the French king. But counterblasts were in vain, 
and the Sysieme did what it^was appointed unto ^t to 
do. It has often been suspected# that Dicterot was 
responsible for the work, not merely in the way of 
suggestioA and inspiration, but also as the actual 
author of certain noteworthy passages. As regards 
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style, the conjecture is not flatterinjf, for the book is 
verbose and declamatory. The impression it produces 
depend^ more upon the unflinching audacity and * 
rough vigour of the^ideas than upon ^ny grace (jr 
felicity of expression. Yet the lAspicion may be 
correct, and we know that the views expressed in 
the book were in consonance with the Pantophile's. 
Holbach died on the very eve of the grea]; upheaval. 
He was thus deprived of the pleasure of seeing the 
great Goddess of Eeason worshipped in Notre Dame ; 
but he also escaped that death by the guillotine which 
had otherwise infallibly been his portion. * ^ 

' Brief mention must suffice for the remainder of the 
philosophes, though one at least of them was a man 
Gr‘mni first - rate talents. Friedrich Melchior 
Grimm (1723-1807)^ was another German, 
who contrived to establish himseif upon a comfortable 
footing in the philosophic circle. He was an auth- 
ority upon music ; jand a pamphlet called Lc prtit 
propMte de Boehmisehhroda (1753), upon one of the 
musical conU'oversies of the day, is the •most cele- 
brated among his minor works. What he is chiefly 
remembered by is the CorrespoTulancc UtMraire^ for 
which he was responsible in whole or in part from 
1754 to 1790. • Designed to keep foreign potentates 
with literary tastes an fait of all that was going 
,an fh Paris, it forms a|i invaluable record of con- 
temporary literartire, science, art, and drama. Its 
inception was due to the Abbe Kaynal, and the 
assistance of other writers — notably of iDiderot — 

^ Scherer, Melchior Grimm^ 1887. , 
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was invoked frlbm time to time. But the cliiof 
credit of the undertaking belongs to Grimm, and the 
* work stamps him as a far-seeing, unemotional, and 
hard -headed^ man. His slvire*in the squabbles of 
the 'phiUmijhes i^ no concern of ours, nor need we 
discuss how far he helped to wreck the life of 
Konsseau, wlio is believed by the credulous ^o 
liave drawn him for us in the respectable character 
of Wolinar. In point of purely speculative ability, 
no thinker was superior to Etienne Ron- 
conaniuc. Condillac (I715-1780)d 

III ^tlie Ehai sin‘ Porigine ths conindssfuwcs huwainefi 
(L74()), the Traifes drs systdmcs (1749), and, above 
all, tlie TrHilt^ thn mimtionii (l7"54), he developed a 
creed of pure sensationalism which supplied the 
2 )hiloso 2 )hes witli such psychological and metaphysical 
equipment as they j^ossessed. Condillac illustrated 
his main contention by the famous image of a statue, 
with the potentiality of human^ thought, gradually 
awakened to life and consciousness by the gift 'of 
tlie severa> senses in .succession. In logic he was a 
strict nominalist. Identity was in his view the test 
of truth; and to him we owe the maxim that science 
is no more than ‘‘une languc bieii faite.” As be- 
comes this theory, his style is irreproachably clear. 

The Contps maranx of Jean Francois Marmontel 
(1723-1799) give evidence of a sprightliness afid a 
turn for delicate ironw^that remind one 

Mmmontel. . -rr i i 

sometimes of his master, Voltaire. Noth- 
ing could be better* of its kind than his sketch 

^ Coiwiii, TIistoirc dc la jtUUosophic vjiioderrtc^ i. iii. 
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of the character who “ parcc qu’il •a une perruque 
ronde et les vapeurs noires se croit uii philosoj)he 
anglais ” or that of the “ philosophe soi-disant,” that * 
admirer of ancient siinpliaity and conteraper of modeiyi 
extravagance, who denounces the Cruelty of killing 
oxen and sheep, yet eats his beef and mutton while 
he becomes intoxicated “en faisant la peinture du clair 
ruisseau ou se desalteraient ses peres.” ^pretty wit 
and a measure of good sense are also the recommenda- 
^ tion of Charles Pineau Duclos (1704-1772), 

Ductos. . , . . 

who, alter opening his literary career in a 
decidedly frivolous vein, published in 175(f his Qm~ 
siiUrations sur les mtenrs dc ce sihUy which deservedly 
attained great popularity in its generation. But the 
work is not very profound ; while his Hidoive de Louis 
XI. (1745) is chiefly remarkable for uiie secheresse 
rebiitante/' as La Harpe has itj^ For the rest, it 
should be noted that, though not of the orthodox 
ecclesiastical party, ^he had sufficient independence* 
to hold aloof from the philosophesy and that while 
secretary of the Academy (1755-1772) Iffe did his 
best to prevent that institution from becoming the 
prdy of any one faction. 

The mere mention of Antoine Leonard Thomas 
(1732-1785) and.his ambitious Essai sur Ic caraMre, 
les moiurs, et Vcsjprit des femmes dans les diff4rents 
sj^fey(1772) must serve our turn ; nor need we linger 
Raynai * AUbc Eayiial (1711-1796), who wrote 

Ehistoire dtt parliament d^Angleterre (1750), 
iiid gjChieved fame by his (and Diderot's) *IIistoire 
jhilosophicjue des 4taUissemcnts et du commerce des 

E 
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Europkns dans ISs deux momles (1772). His narrative 
is lively enough, and is seasoned with many salacious 
‘ passages; he makes a vigorous attack on the. Church 
apd on religipn ; but in his • tone he shows traces of 
being affected by •ihat potent spirit which had grown 
up in antagonism to the teaching of the philosopheSy 
and at the consideration of which we have now 
arrived. , 

Jean-Jacques Eousseau (1712-1778)^ was tlie son of 
a watchmaker at Geneva. We need not enter into the 

^ ^ details of his squalid life, or of the misery 

he so sensibly aggravated by his own be- 
haviour. From many people he* received substantial 
assistance and support. But ho requited all — Mnie. 
de Warens, Diderot, Mme. d*£lpinay, Hume — with 
the same ingratituc^. In the first of his Lettres d, 
M. de Malesherhcs (1762), he coolly informs thatgentle- 
*man and the world that every ^uty, no matter liow 
trivial, is insupportable to him. “ Tout bienfait exige 
reconnaissance, et je me sens le coGur ingrat, par cela 

1 Morloy, Jiovssran, 187.3, 2imI etl., 1878 ; Streckeisen-Moultou, 
jR<yusscaUf ses amis H sfs ennemis, 2 vols., ISG.'i ; Brockerhoff, Jean- 
Jacfjues Komseau, sdn Uhen und seine Werlr, 1863-1874 ; Moi-eau, 
J.-J. Itousieau et le siicle phUosophcy 1870 ; Qinirdin, J,-J. Bomseau, 
sa vie et ses ouvrayes, 1375 ; Chuquet, J. J, Rousseau (Qranda 
Ecrivains Fr.), 1893 ; Graham, Rousseau (Foreign Classics)^^ 1882. 
Many other monographs have bc«ii written on various aspects 
Rousseau’s character, and on various peri%3s of his lifei QSuvreSy 
27 vols., 1825. Almost all his important writings have been fre- 
quently reprinted, and are easily pit)curable. Tliere is a convenient 
and well-chosen collection of his Petits Chefs-d'oeuvre^ 1 vol., 1876 
Firmin-DidotJ. 
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seul, que la reconnaissance est un devoir.” It is cer- 
tain that on this head his practice was on all-fours 
with his principles. He himself, in the memorable* 
Confessions, has told us the story of hig life with j^o 
little particularity. Few men, he* observes, with a 
sigh of complacency, have wept as much as he has. 
Ife plumes himself on his “ dispositions k Tattendrisse- 
ment.” The front of his waistcoat is j)erpetually 
batlied in tears. He recounts innumerable instances 
of his own meanness, lechery, and cunning with a 
grin of self-satisfaction. It may be that the picture 
is overcharged. Yet one had forgiven a* thousgind 
polissonneries had he never taken up pen to relate 
them. Wliat closes the door of indulgence is the fact 
that he has set the whole record down without a tremor 
of hesitation or a twinge of shame. His vie intime is 
essentially a matter for the pathglogist. At the same 
time, it is neither possible nor desirable altogether to 
forget what sort of creature it was whose words kindleif 
a flame in the human breast which the lapse of more 
than a century has scarce sufficed to quen&h. When 
we find him enlarging upon the duties of paternity, or 
depicting the charms of the domestic hearth, or pre- 
scribing a dietary for infants, it is as well to bear in 
mind that the •five pledges of affection with which 
Ther^se le Vasseur presented him were one and all (or 
^ hfi asserts, for there is^an alternative) bundled off 
to the Enfants TrcJifvds. 

When Eousseau came to Paris, he found access to 
society an easy matter. Hay, after the production of 
his opera, the Muses galardes (1747), the, king him- 
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self was disposciP to be gracious. J?ut neither (Courts 
nor salons were for him. He makes 

HiS relations 

with the no secret of his feelings. ''Je liais les 
phiiosojihfs. » exclaims •this lover of his species, 
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abriitis par leur vain savoir, ont ferrf(5 lenr esprit h la 
voix de la raison, efc leur ca?ur a colic do la nature.” 

To give heed to nature, and to hearken to that 
inward voice which is ter interpreters — this is tl^e 
root - principle of Eouss^au’s gospel, and 
ojccordiag to therein lay the secret of its attraction for 
nature. an^ intensely artificial society. Eousseau 
actually talks of having “demonstrated,” the pro- 
position that man is naturally good. Everything 
a right when it leaves the great Author’s hands. 
Sverything degenerates in the hands of the naturally 
:ood being. Ily some unexplained mischance, vrfiilc 
lan is originally perfect, human institutions are 
ad, and react upon him in the most disastrous 
anner. The moral is plain, “ Oubliez les insti- 
itions, et consultez la nature.” Accordingly, when 
e academy of Dijoii propounded the question, 
hether the r<?vival of sciences and arts had cou- 
ihuted to make mqrals purer, llousseau returned an 
mphatic negative in his Discours sur Ics sciences ct 
s arts (1750^. It is of no moment that J:fidcrot may 
Dssibly have suggested the answer. The Discours 
intains in germ most of the ideas which Rousseau 
'ter wards elaborated, just as the Discours sur P origins 
les fo7idemcnU de Piudgalit^ par mi les hommes ( 1755 ) 
ntains in outline his application of those ideas 
fhe State and to politics. He was the prime 
ginator of the* simple yet comprehensive theory 
it courts for cowards^ were erected, and churches 
life ^ please the priest. 

StiSli;, pro tests against the “spirit of the age,” 
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form inevitable ^nd useful episodes in the history 
of thought. Optimism was indeed the professed 
• creed of the day ; but men were secretly Jonging 
fQT a less sophisticated ideal o^ life. The eflfect of 
the two Discours^ixnA of Eousseau’s later works was 
none the less that lie chose to cast his ideas in 
a thoroughly conventional mould. Ajp. interesting 
chapter might be written upon the baleful influence 
of Plutarch on modem European thought, llousseau 
was a slave to it, and readily assimilated the concep- 
tion of “ nature ” bequeathed to the world bj^ the 
Stoics, aii3 transmitted to later generations by the 
jurists. Why it should be natural for man to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, and unnatural for liim to live 
in the society of his fellows, natural for him to cry 
or speak, and unnatural for him to read or write, 
why, in a word, the Ijst of his many inventions should 
be deemed less natural than the first? has never been 
explained by Rousseau or by any qne else. These diffi- 
culties at once struck the cool intellect of Grimm, but 
they never*distressed Rousseau. Sometimes he talks 
as if to follow nature were identical with following 
animal instinct. At other times he seems to recognise 
that an essential factor in wellbeing is to be* deaf to 
passion and to be guided by reason. •In the recesses 
of his mind there always lurks the feeling that nature 
means Alpine scenery, wilcj flowers, and simplTeitijt 
(albeit with the very artificial shoifer of a reof over 
one’s head), while art and ^science mean the gilded 
iniquity of Paris. But with Rousseau, as with most 
philosophers who have employed his vocabulary, the 
distinctioji between whtft is natural and unnatural is 
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shifting and arbitrary. The reforme# who builds upon 
it really treats the epithets as a vehicle of applause or 
censurq; and “nature,” as an equivalent for the ulti-« 
mate end or standard, proves in the long-run to be 
neither better nor worse than “ tfee scheme of tte 
universe,” “ the eternal fitness of things,” or any other 
formula which obtained cuAency in the eighteenth 
century. 

Eousseau makes as great a parade of stating his 
premises with clearness and precision as Mrs Mi- 
TAcContrat cawbcT. Yet the cavalier way in which 
social. deals with facts might beg(?t alarm in 

the most confiding. The Contrat social (1762), wlhich 
is the best known of all his less bulky writings, pro- 
ceeds upon a number of wholly gratuitous assump- 
tions as to the condition of primitive man. The first 
chapter opens with the startling announcement that 
man was born free, and is everywhere in chains. Yet 
the works of travel which had been issuing from the 
press for a hundred years might surely have set him 
upon inquiring whether the life of a sa^rage is not 
beset with an infinitely more thorny hedge of conven- 
tion than the life even of a Frenchman under the old 
regime. ^ Strenuous efforts have been made to show 
that a reasonajply coherent system of political phil- 
osophy may be deduced from his writings, and that he 
^generally meant the vey' opposite of what he said.^ 

^ See especially Wallace, Lectures mid Essays on Natural Theology 
and Ethics, 1899, and Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the Etatef 
1899, chap. iv. et seg. Mr Bo8<anquet pr^es that, by the opening sen- 
tence of chap. i. of the Contrat sociat, Eousseau meant, **man is bom 
in animal isolation, and by subservience to social law he attains the 
civil liberty by which alone ho bccomts trjily man ” ! « , 
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But the truth is %hat he was as destitute of the true 
historic spirit as Voltaire himself; and thus tlic Contmt 
• social comes to be writtea in a dialect which, is now 
almost obsolete, and was always extremeiy liable to be 
misunderstood. We know that the “social compact” 
is the vainest of figments ; that no such bargain, with 
all the conditions and ^ incidents allejjed, was evegr 
struck ; and that to make society rest upon the 
sanctity of any transaction of the sort is to make 
the elephant who supports our world stand upon 
the back of a tortoise. To say with Kousseau that 
the^act of Association in the State is the most volun- 
tary in the world, and that man, being born his own 
master, cannot be made a subject without his own 
consent, is to talk nonsense. But a foundation has 
to be laid for capital punishment ; and so we must 
make believe that every murderer who gets his due 
has implicitly consented to his own execution by the 
very fact of becoming a member ^of the State, Who 
can wonder that political philosophy should have 
been despised by practical men, so long, as it busied 
itself with multiplying such lame and impotent 
fictions ? * 

It has been said that Eousseau’s abiding ^work 
in this field of thought was the rehabilitation of 
the individual as the unit of society. To renounce 
one’s liberty, he tells us, is^ to renounce the righ|jg^ 
of humanity, and even its dutiesb* But when the 
individual has once entered into the social compact, 
his natural liberty dfeappears, and does not revive 
until the compact is violated. The corporation called 
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into being by the act of association (Annot bind itself 
to one of its constituent members. The mere fact 
of its existence makes it what it ought to be, and 
it is in the bond that whoever refuses to^ comply with 
la volonU g6vAraU shall be “ forced t6 be free,” in the 
sense of that conventional liberty which the social 
union suppli^. Here we fiave Leviathan with a 
vengeance. Certain articles of faith may be fixed 
by the sovereign body as “ sentiments do sociabilite,” 
to which he who does not subscribe shall be banished 
as “insociable.” If any one, having publicly em- 
braced this creed, conducts himself as an ifnbelieyer, 
he may be put to death. The most eminent perse- 
cutors would have asked for no more. 15ut, behold ! 
one touch of the magician's wand and the formidable 
monster melts into thin air. There is still room in 
the State for a J.-J. Eousseau. volonU g^ndvah is 
infallible, but its abode is in the clouds ; and its vice- 
gerent on earth is ^the volontd dc touH, which is notf 
binding upon the “ conscientious objector.” He, there- 
fore, must be the judge whether the coTnpact has 
been violated or no, and v/hether the right to natural 
liberty has once more emerged. He will be justified 
in coercing a recalcitrant majority by means of an 
enlightened and determined minority, for while “ de 
lui-meme le peuple veut toujours le bien, do lui-mdme 
JLh® le voit pas toujours ” The practical outcome of 
such principles waiB admirably seen in the Eoign of 
Terror ; and it must be flowed that no system could 
have been more artfully contrived to' foment* rebellion 
in the first place and to stimulate oppression in the 
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second. But, to^ evolve anything of substantive and 
permanent value out of such a chaos of abstractions, 
we require an exceedingly free translation into the 
Ijinguage of ^ very different philosophy. 

Of Eousseau’s* strictly controversial writings the 
Lettres Rentes clc la montngne (1765), in which he 
describes and analyses the polity of hig native town, 
is the moj^t elaborate and sustained. It lacks some- 
thing, however, of that lively emotion which thrills 
in the Lettrc It M. de Bmumont (1762) in defence 
of fimihi, wliich that prelate had condemned ; while 
th?||f, ill tifrn, must yield to the Lcttm mr les spectacles 
(1758), wliich is a rejoinder to D’Alembert's article 
on ‘‘Oeneva,” and which marks the final rupture 
between Eousseau and the Encyclopiedists. Even in 
The Lcitre Comparatively short piece Jean-Jacques 
surloa cannot b(^ consistent. D’Alembert had re- 
siica.ioit.s. citizens of Geneva to com- 

bine “ la sagesse de Lac^dun^pne et la sagesse 
d’Atheiies” by tolerating the theatre; and he had 
urged the Visual commonplaces, which every one re- 
peats and no one believes, about the refining and 
emollient influence of that institution. Eousseau, on 
the other hand, contended that the theatre always fol- 
lows and never leads ; that it cannot* alter the taste 
and morals which it is its business to reproduce ; and 
that its ethical standard wjjl never be higher 
that of the audience. If it be trtie that the stage 
can but reflect, and so fortify and confirm, the ex- 
isting nafional charaAer, it is difficult to see why it 
should be tabooed among a people whose character is 
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unimpeachable. But we must not Idbk too clogply at 
Eousseau’s reasoning; and the fact remains that the 
Lettre sjir les spectacleSy his own favourite work, his 
“ Benjamin,” is a confple^e epitome of his most char- 
acteristic views. Here is Eousseati, tfie social and 
political idealist, the foe of luxury, the friend of 
' equality, modest comfort, anfl hard work. Here is 
Eousseau, the puritan, convinced that the actor who 
plays a thief will be apt to steal. Here is Eousseau, 
the apologist of drunkenness, which promotes goodwill 
and cordiality. Here is Eousseau, the champion of 
the natural as opposed to the artificial, whcpwill have 
no play-acting, but will permit singing and dancing 
under stringent regulations, for are not these diver- 
sions an inspiration of nature? Here is Eousseau, 
the woman-hater (though he always found in the 
sex “uue grande vertu consolatrice ”), who advises 
husbands to go to the club, likc^he stern and hardy 
men of England. Here is Rousseau, the eulogist of 
domestic happiness. Here is Eousseau, the mordant 
critic of Parisian society. Here, finally, is Eousseau, 
the phUosoplief who considers that female modesty 
ofight decidedly to be encouraged, because it acts 
as an incentive to the passions of the male, and so 
obviates the sgrious risk of the extinction of the 
species. All these parts and some others are played 
^bj^im in this one Lettre witJi indescribable anima- 
tion and earnestnesis, and with the tear of a virtuous 
sensibility ever at his call. Only when he touches 
on the relations of the sexes £fl:e we instantly aware 
of that “sour, gloomy, and ferocious medley of 
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pedantry and Iclirdness ” which drew down the chas- 
tisement of Burke. Almost everything Eousseau has 
written on that perilous topic is unspeakably .disgust- 
ing and base. • 

* We have all lieard how Eousseau acclimatised the 
“ g(5nie du nord ” in French literature, and, without 
inquiring whether a liaiB and fast line jcan safely be 
drawn between the ''esprit latin'* and the “esprit 
septentrioiral,” we may affirm that he effected a 
breach in the continuity of the classical tradition 
which shocked those who had been most active in 
diffusing foreign, and, in particular, English, ideas. 
He imported, or at least nursed into life, certain 
elements of thought which had the appearance of 
striking novelty, and he imparted to French prose a 
note, a tone, a feeling, hitherto unknown, but pregnant 
with momentous consequences for the rest of Europe. 
His literary influence, however, — flowing chiefly from 
La noiivelle Ildoisc (1760), J^mile (1762), the Covfessiom 
(1782-1790), and the remarkable lUveries (Van prom- 
eiicur solitaire (1777) — will fall to be fully considered 
in the succeeding volume. We have already indicated 
the more important of his political and social views, 
the influence of which has been Jit once far-reaching 
and powerful. Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, came under 
his spell. Political thinkers are still engaged in dis- 
secting his arguments and exj)osing his fallacies.^ ^Il^e 
resounding phrases in which predat(ify designs are com- 
monly wrapped up, are mostly woven after his pattern. 
Upon comparing his ^oint of view with that of the 

^ See, for example W. S. Lilly, First Prhiciples in Politics^ 1899. 
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philosophesy we recognise in the forniA* greater poten- 
tialities alike for blessing and for mischief. The 
Encyclopa 3 dists ignored some of the most vital in- 
gredients in human flatijre, and, indeed, denied their 
very existence. Rousseau instinctively grasped their 
importance, but failed to see that in juggling with 
them he was handling the itost dangerous of com- 
bustibles. ^ 

The collision between the gospel of senfiment and 
the gospel of negation materially accelerated the 
Revolution. "Not many more than forty years after 
the publication of the Discmirs stir les soiences, the 
quarrel between the two schools came to be fought 
out, not in pamphlets or in novels with a purpose, 
but, on the stage of life. The Goddess of Reason, with 
Hubert and Chaumette for her high priests, was pitted 
against the Supreme Being, whose interests had been 
entrusted to Robespierre. The liftter divinity secured 
a brief and bloody triumph. Among her victims waa 
one who may be called the last of the philosophes, un- 
less that title^ belong as matter-of-riglit to J^onstantin 
Franejois de Chasseboeuf, Comte de Volney 
• ^ (1757 - 1820), who lived well on into the 

nineteenth century, but whose works — a volume of 
travels (1787), a political treatise, named Les mines 
(1791), and a Catechism on La loi naturelle (1793) 
^idorcet — l^^l^ng, in sj)irit, if not in date,^ to our 
/ period.*^ Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, 
Marquis de Condorcet (1743-1794),^ was an excellent 

• • 

^ Morley, MiscetlanieSy 1886, vol. ii. ; Robinct, Cmdoreet, aa vie et 
son oeuvrcj 1895 ; (Fuvres, ed. Arago, 1847-1849. 
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matlicmatician, ^vith a strong propensity to reas- 
oning about human affairs on the analogy of the 
physical sciences. He wrote a life of Turgot in 1786, 
and one of Voltaire in 1787* m&re remarkable for in- 
genuousness Hiai# address. He detested Christianity ; 
he denounced priests and tyrants with much warmth ; 
and whatever he wrote^was expressed in that strain 
of spurious lucidity which covers a vast amount of 
loose thinking. He is cliiefly remembered by his 
Esquisse iVun tableau des progrds da Vesijrit humain 
(1 795), a performance in wliich the speculations of a 
philoi^ophc^ar^ presented in the rhetoric of a llousseau. 
He*is strong upon dfjalitd; he is fond of stating his 
propositions in the form of questions which expect 
no answer; and Great Britain with its “gouverne- 
ment machiaveliste,” and its “constitution servile et 
vcmale,'* is an object of his peculiar detestation.^ 
The fundamental dogma of the Escjivisse is the perfec- 
tibility of man, in the sense, not merely that he leaves 
much room for improvement, bu? also, that there is 
no limit to«the amelioration which is poigsible for him 
within a short space of time. That Condorcet be- 
lieved what he taught is not doubtful, for he wrote 
in hiding under the proscription of the miscreants 

c 

^ Wo see here the reaction from the once accepted opinion, to which 
M(>iitcs(iuieu gave the stamp of his authority, as to the excellence 
of the Uritish constitution. The typcal embodiment of the “ • 

ary ” view of that system of government is W\%X^omtitutiondcVximjh- 
terrv (1771) of John louis Dclolmc (1740-1806), a native of Geneva. 
This work was responsible ^or mucii constitution-mongering in its 
day, but has been wholly superseded by the more practical specula- 
tions of men like Bagehot. 
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with whom he had been actively co-lperating in the 
task of regenerating the human species. Unluckily, 
he has omitted to state any solid ground for hold- 
ing this flattering belief.^ Yet the work will always 
remain a typical representative of a glass? of literature 
which it is impossible to read without a feeling of 
regret for wasted talents an(# fond hopes. 

We conclude this chapter by reverting Tbo a writer 
who is not patient of classification, and who cannot 
be said appreciably to have influenced his 

Vauvemrgvcs. - ^ _ 

own or any subsequent generation. Luc 
de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues ( 1715 - 17 ^)} 
belonged to an old family of Provence. A desultory 
education furnished him with little Latin and no 
Greek ; but he acquired enough knowledge to compare 
the ancients with the moderns, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, from a French tiTinslation of the in- 
evitable Plutarch. He embraced the profession of 
arms while a mere Boy ; and the hardships of several 
campaigns undermined a naturally feeble constitution, 
as their expense depleted a light purse. His friend- 
ship with Voltaire, his senior by a score of years, 
is not the least creditable episode in the Patriarch’s 
life. But neither Voltaire’s nor his own solicitations 
could procure him any post in which his aptitude for 
afi^s could be turned to practical accourjt. He 
Mied, a disappointed bift indomitable man, at the 
early age of thirty-two. 

• ^ 

^ Morley, Miscellanies, vol. ii. ; Pal^ologue, Vauvenargues (Grands 
Kcrivains Fr,), 1890 ; Qluvres, cd. Gilbert, 2 vols., 1857. 
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Vauvenarguesi published one volume in liis lifetime 
(1746). It contained a number of pieces, the most 
important of which w'as an Introduction d la con- 
naissance dc V esprit humain^ while the rest included 
Reflexions snf' divers Bujets^ Conscih d un jeunc lionime, 
a Meditation sur la. foi, and a collection of Meuimes. 
There have since been brought to light an Essai mr 
qndqiics caracthres, some Dialogues, and iiis correspon- 
dence. Oiie of his leading aims was to digest the 
common stock of wisdom regarding men and morals 
into one coherent scheme. The Introduction is too 
fragmentn«‘y to succeed in any such attempt ; but the 
coiisistency of sentiment which pervades his works is 
far more valuable than mere formal or logical congru- 
ity. His mind was too independent to be in bondage 
to any sect or clique of thought. Though he learned 
to combat much of PascaFs teaching, he never lost 
respect for that grcc^t man, or for the great age of 
French literature which he adorned. He declined to 
throw religion overboard, and thought it possible to 
be a Christian “sans etre capucin.” He makes the 
good of the community the test of right and wrong. 
Virtue is “la preference de Tintdret gtindral au pel- 
sonnel,” vice, “ le sacrifice mercenaire du bonheur 
public k rintdret propre.” Yet he insists that we are 
to measure men, not by their actions, which depend 
so much upon chance, but, by their sentiments ^nd 
their “gdnie.” * 

He is one of those moralists who have combined a 
lofty ideal of conducts with* a merciful judgment of 
their fellow-rnen. If he is ever severe, it is when 
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he com^ieiits upon the frivolous temper of the age, and 

the “ ton h la mode.” “ La maladie de nos jours,” he 
declares, “ est de vouloir badiner de tout ; on ne souffre 
qu*a peine un autre ton.*'* His rebuke of this frame 
of mind is dignified and impressive. He dwells on the 
inferiority of the intellect to t^e heart. It is for their 
hearts, not fos their heads, that we like and dislike 
our neighbours. “Les grandes pensces viennent du 
cccur,” is his most famous aphorism. Abstract 
sciences count for little in his estimation. Know- 
ledge of mankind is the important thing. ^ The type 
of man whom at heart he admires is one who, 
ambitious of glory and enamoured of virtue, has 
learned by commerce with tlie world “le secret 
d'aller h> ses fins.” Here, perhaps, is the hereditary 
instinct of a governing class asserting itself. But to 
such as Vauveiiargues, despite bis noble birth, the 
public life of France held out no career. 

Ilis literary modj^s were Pascal, La Bruy^re, and 
La Eochefoucauld, especially the last, though their 
temperamentiy were widely different. His Maxwics 
proper amount to nearly a thousand in number, and 
it is not surprising that some of them should fall a 
little flat. He rarely spoils a good point by straining 
after paradox, amd is obscure only often enough to 
avoid the risk of being numbered among those who, 
•asifB says, are blinded by4ihe lucidity of their diction 
to the error of theiifmatter. We look back upon him, 
not as a great intellectual force, ]jut as an honourable 
and 'high -minded man who somehow contrived to 
express much of the charm of his personality in terms 
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of literature. Not that his intellect is to bo despised. 
If his studies were perfunctory, he had pondered 
much; and the Dialogue betw(jen an American and 
a* Portuguese .shows that he Had revolved in his mind 
the conception of “ nature ** with far greater care and 
to far better purpose t^ian Eousseau ever did. But 
we go to him for his luminous flashes of insight into 
human nature, such as the observation that men make 
duties of the vices peculiar to their callings, or for 
heart-searching and unexpected truths like the remark 
that les ^grands hommes, en apprenant aux faibles 
refkichir, les ont mis sur la route de Terreur.” We 
go to him, above all, for a word to strengthen the 
weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, like the 
brave and invigorating exhortation, “II ne faut pas 
etre timide de peur de faire des fautes; la plus 
grande faute des tc^utes est de se priver de Tex- 
pdrience ! ” In these pages we shall scarcely come 
across a more engaging or pathetic figure than that 
of Vauvenargues. 
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England, at the copimencement of our period, had 
already plunged into the controversy ^ between the 
orthodox and the Deistical party. The 

The Deists. , n ^ 

^ aim of the latter may roundly be said to 

have been the elimination from Christianity of the 
“ mythical ” or miraculous element of fact upon which 
it professes to bb based. A supreme being of infinite 

^ l^n the whole subject of this chapter in general, and fhe Deist 
^controversy in parlicutir, consult Leslie Stephen, JHstorif of Emjlish 
Thmifjht in the Eirjhiccnw, Centnry, 2nd erl., 2 vols., 1881 ; Lecliier, 
OescMchte dcs Englhchen Deis7n.%s^ 1841 ; Alibey and Overton, The 
EwjlisK Church in the Eighteenth CenliSry^ 2 vols., lfi78 ; Mark 
Pattison, Essays, 1889, vol. ii. p. 42 ; and Fitzjames Stephen, 
Horce Sahhatvcce, 3 vols., 1892, 
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wisdom and goodness was, indeed, permitted to re- 
main in the scheme of the universe. But the creed 
which set forth his existence and attributes was 
to be judiciously vague ; the problem of reconciling 
his benevolence* with the existence of evil was 
to be evaded by an ^amiable optimism ; and the 
common element to all religious beliefs was hence- 
forth to b^ relied upon, in conjunction with enlight-. 
ened self-interest, to supply a stable foundation for 
morality. 

Such a conception of religion was not new. In 
thefc preceding century Lord Herbert had given ex- 
pression to very similar opinions, and the ** Cambridge 
Platonists” had followed him in the advocacy of 
“ liberalism ” in theology. But the effectual impulse 
of the Deist movement came from Locke’s BeasonaUe- 
ness of Christianity, very title of which intimates 
the cardinal principle of deism — a principle which 
most of its adversaries would havg hastened to accept. 
Toland and Collins, who have been treated of in the 
preceding period, were keenly alive to the revolution 
effected in the pliysical sciences by the discoveries of 
Newton, and were disciples of Locke. Their most 
prominent disciples, in turn, were Matthew Tindal 
(1653-1733), whose Christianity as old as the Creation 
appeared in 1730, Thomas Woolston (1670-1733), who 
delivered a violent attack o» miracles in his Discfr^i^rsc^ 
on the Miracles of mr Saviour (1?^7), Thomas Chubb 
(16794747), and Thomas ^Morgan (cZ. 1743). The 
two last-named, as well as Henry Dodwell, whose 
Christianity not founded on Argument was published 
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in 1742, continued a dropping fire after the Deist 
controversy proper had been terminated by Butler's 
great vork. Yet they belong to the earlier epoch 

of rationalism rather than to tliat which was so 

• • 

brilliantly inaugurated by Hume's Treatise. Conyers 
Middleton, together with the more prominent members 
oJP the orthodox party, will be noticed later on. 

The men who have been thus unceremoniously 
enumerated, though they played an appreciable part 
SiiHAnr.ami liLstory of English, and still more 

Thwiwkum. Qf German, tliought, were mostly persons 
of mediocre abilities, few attainments, littlcf command 
of style, and no depth of learning. Pitted against 
foes of the second or even the third order, they were 
decidedly overmatched. At first sight their prospects 
of success might well have seemed brighter than those 
of the French freethinkers. Aj)ecuniary fine, or a 
sojourn in the Bench for a few months, was probably 
the greatest risk they ran in ventilating opinion^, 
the publication of^hich in France might have been 
visited with the most barbarous penalties. •Yet it was 
the French, and not the English, sceptics who were 
aggressive and audacious. As regards the rank and 
file of the combatants, the first of English novelists 
has, in Square j^iid Thwackum, depicted for posterity 
the average deist and his antagonist, with their catch- 
phyases, their intolerance,^ and their stupidity,* though 
it may be hoped parenthetically that in the article of 
private character the piejure is overdrawn. But the 
philosopher is not by many degrees so much beneath 
Tindal and Woolston as the divine is beneath Law 
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and Sherlock. l>etween him and Butler the distance 
is merely immeasurable. 

' That branch of the deistical controversy kiv>wn as 
the Bangorian, sprang from tl\e p&blicatiou of a sermon 
The Bangorian th€ Kingdom of CkHst ill 1717. Its 
controversy, autlior, Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761), the 
very type of the early fianoverian prelate, vigorously 
combated those high opinions as to the status and 
commission of the clergy which the Caroline theo- 
logians had transmitted to the non-juring section of 
the Church of England. Critics of one stamp will hold 
tha^ Hoadiy did a good day's work for civil and religious 
liberty. Critics of another will suggest that it was not 
his business to depreciate the office he held. For us, 
he is simply an indifferent writer — apt to be dull 
and long - winded — who happened to raise a pro- 
digious hubbub in his own day and generation. 

George Berkeley ^1685-1753),^ the very antithesis 
6f a Hoadly in temperament and grain, was born near 
Kilkenny, where he v^ent to school, and 
-whence he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Dublin. His natural inclination to metaphysical and 
theological studies may have been strengthened by 
tlie influence of Peter Browne (166 ?-1735), the then 
Provost of the College, and afterwards^Bishop of Cork, 
as well as by that of William King (1650-1729), the 
Archbishop of Dublin. These stout controversialists 
held philosophical views which were‘’revived with some 

^ Zri/c, UWX:3, and Lcttcrt, ed. A. tJ. Fraser, 4 vols. Oxford : 1871. 
Selectwjis, ed. the same, 6th ed., 1899. Berkeley, by the same (Philo- 
sophical ClaBbics), 1899. 
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success in the subsequent century. iRit their direct in- 
fluence over Berkeley was transitory at the best, for in 
later life he took particular pains explicitly to reject , 
the opinions enunciifted^ by King in his Sermon on 
Predestination (1709), and by Brown® in ‘his Proceduh, 
Extent^ and Limits of Human Understanding (1728), 
and in his Things Divine arid Supernatural conceived 
ly Analogy with Things Naiural and Human (1733). 

The list of Berkeley's finished writings ‘begins with 
the Essay towards a Hew Theory of Vision (1709), and 
ends with the Siris^ a Chain of Philosophical Eeflcctions 
(1744). In the interval there appeared Principles 
of Human Knowledge (1710), Three Dialogues hetween 
Hylas and Philomus (1713), Alciphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher (1732), and the Theory of Vision VindiccUed 
(1733). His minor works include a Scrmoyi on Passive 
Obedience, an Essay towards Preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain, and The Querist,^ These last all deal 
with strictly practical matters, such as the authority of 
the supreme civil ^ower, the repression of luxury, the 
reformation of morals, and the encourageiiient of in- 
dustry and thrift. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Berkeley was a mere visionary who took no interest 
in the social welfare of his neighbours. He did not, it 
is true, elbow ^his way into political life, like Swift, 
who, when Berkeley came to London in 1713, was 
extremely gracious to that very ingenious man and 
great philosplier% Preferment came unsought, as it 
should have come to one who, we know, possessed 
“ every virtue under fieaven^' The Bishopric of 
Cloyne may have been no very great matter from an 
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English point o^view ; but it is something that, in an 
age in which patronage was dispensed with scarcely 
the affectation of conscientiousness, men like JJerkeley 
and Butler, who never stoopgd to solicit favour, were 
iiot forgotten* « 

Berkeley travelled much in the old world and in the 
new, where ho resided tor some years in the hope of 
being able to establish a mission in the Bermudas. 
Yet, in a sense, he lived a life apart from the world, 
absorbed in the pursuit of truth, his powers ever 
“firm to their mark, not spent on other things.” 
Something of the recluse, it may be, is perceptible in 
the Siris^ where the most abstruse speculations about 
the nature of the Deity are inextricably mingled with 
a persistent recommendation of the sovereign virtues of 
tar-water as a panacea. But there is no such element 
of weakness in his earlier performances. lie combines 
the true speculative genius with a masterly common- 
sense, and the noblest moral ideals with a grasp of 
human nature which Mandeville fiiight have coveted. 
His ethics* in particular, are meant to be translated 
into practice. He does not chop logic about conduct. 
His morality is that, not of a Sterne or a Rousseafi, 
but, of a Hogarth and a Johnson. 

The fundamental doctrine of Berkeley’s system is 
the proposition that there is “ no such thing as 

Hisg7‘id* what philosophers call material substance.” 

doctrine. N’othing Can be perceived except “ideas.” 
I am not conscious either of the existence or of 
thb’essenoe ot “matter.” feetain that word, by all 
means, if you please, and apply it to the objects 
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of sense, provided that you do not attribute to them 
any subsistence distinct from their being per- 
ceived. ^ For inert and unperceiving things, to exist 
is to be perceived, ifnd.the objects of sense, when 
withdrawn from the range of our souses* can only b*c 
said to exist in so far as they are present to the per- 
ception of God. Thus, wha? we call the external 
world is merely a sort of divine language which has, 
or need have, no more connection with reality than 
a word has with the thing to which it is applied. 
'‘It is equivalent to a constant creation, betokening 
an immediate act of power and providence, ” It is 
“the sensible intervention of arbitrary [though not 
capricious] signs which have no similitude or con- 
nexion with the things signified/' 

These are hard sayings, and none the easier that 
they do no more than carry to their logical conclusion 
the apparently plain-sailing doctrines of Locke. Like 
almost all the English empiricists, Locke was unabl® 
or unwilling to S(fl9 the drift of his own arguments. 
Berkeley's attack upon his distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter is, from 
Ebeke’s point of view, unanswerable. Yet wo may 
question whether Berkeley is as conclusive on the 
constructive as^ on the critical side. It has been 
wittily said that, when he has completely disproved 
the existence of matter, he has to fall back upon 
“regarding his Milker as a universal trustee to pre- 
serve contingent remainders/' ^ Fron^, the modern 
point of view, however, the capital feature of liis 

^ Ilorcs iSabbatic(Bf vol. iii, p. 11, 
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philosophy is his triumphant vindication of the unity 
and continuity of the percipient, intelligent, and con- 
scious self. I know, or am conscious of, my ow/i being ; 
and that I myself am not my idfeas, but somewhat else 
—a thinking’, aativo principle, that perceives, knows, 
wills, and operates about ideas. I know that 1, one 
and the same self, perAjive both colours and sounds; 
that a colour cannot perceive a sound nor a sound a 
colour ; that I am therefore one individual principle, 
distinct from colour and sound; and, for the same 
reason, from all other sensible things and inert ideas.” 
It was ix'eciscly this tenet which Hume selected as 
tlie main object of his attack when expounding the 
principles of scepticism. 

Johnson, as every one remembers, refuted Berkeley's 
doctrines with “ alacrity,” by kicking his foot so hard 
against a stone that he rebounded from it; and the 
humblest pretender philosophy can now refute the 
cefutation. What concerns us here, however, is, not 
the validity of Berkeley's rcasoniftg or the soundness 

HiBsi u principles, but, the exquisite style in 

which he clothed his thoughts. Hume had 
his perspicuity and a portion of his humour. Mr John 
Mill toiled after both, longo intervallo. But there are a 
sense of greatness, a subtlety, a charm about Berkeley 
to which almost all philosophers have been strangers 
except •Plato. These qualities are particularly con- 
spicuous in his dialogues, and ipost of all in the ' 
Alcii^hron, which, judged as pure literature, is prob- 
ably his masterpiece.*’ Our sensations in perusing it 
are identical with those of which we are conscious in 
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reading the Bepuhlic or the Plwcdo, ■^e know which 
side of the argument is destined to be successful ; and 
we are ^{iscinated as we watch the interlocutor who is 
doomed to failure driven irresistibly into making a 
fatal admission. In the little asides»--in* the touches 
of human nature and local colour — in the play of 
wit and fanc^^, the resemblafice between Berkeley 
and Plato is particularly striking. The Irish pre- 
late abounds in benignant but searching humour. 
Nothing could be better, for example, than his 
rallying of the fashionable atheist who makes a 
parade of appealing to reason, and wh^n hard- 
pressed in the debate declares that a “scholai^Sic 
accuracy and a strict adherence to logic and the 
principles of argument are pedantic and unworthy 
of a well-bred man. It is interesting to note that 
his estimate of the intellectual abilities of the deists 
and sceptics is identical with Swift’s. But his works 
are never disfigured by flippancy or ill-timed jesting^ 
Dispensing with the aid of a severely technical vocab- 
ulary — and this, luckily for literature, tlje English 
philosophers of the eighteenth century were generally 
able to do — he expresses the most subtle, recondite, 
and complicated ideas with matchless lucidity and 
grace. He never perceptibly rejects the current 
idiom of his day, and yet, like Swift, he is so little 
antiquated in style and tone that, with the alteration 
of a single word ^jere and a single phrase there, he 
can still be read without the reader being reminded 
of the length of time wfiich separates his generation 
from ours. It may be that, to elicit the full meaning 
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of his philosophy, it must bo restated with the aid 
of a dialect which, to him, had sounded uncouth and 
incomprehensible. But, fortunately, so ungrateful a 
duty is well without our pro'sfiuce. 

David Hifme^ (1711-1776) is by far the most for- 
midable champion of the empirical, or rather sceptical, 

philosophy ^ho has ever entered the lists 

Ilume. 1 • ^ TT • 

of speculative controversy. He is one of 
those who| though but indifferently provided with this 
world’s wealtli, have deliberately turned their backs 
upon iirofessional and commercial pursuits, and de- 
voted themselves, heart and soul, to philosophy and 
literature. His friend and disciple, Adam Smith, re- 
garded him as the ideal of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man; nor can it be denied that in the 
conduct of his life he displayed much both of virtue 
and of wisdom. His strongest passion was, perhaps, 
the love of fame ; fts defect, an over-sensitive vanity, 
•was his most strongly^ marked foible. This weak- 
ness apart, contemporary testinftny and his own 
letters alike proclaim him a just, benevolent, and 
self-respecting man, a trustworthy and constant friend, 
an amiable and entertaining companion. The ev(3n 
tenor of his placid existence, his cheerful fortitude, 
his firmness of purpose, are in pleasant contrast to 
the moody and agitated life, the self-inflicted torments, 
and the querulous craving for the unattainable, to be 

^ Philosophical WorTcs^ ed. Green and Gmfse, 4 vols., 1874-1876. 
Treatise, ed. Selby-Bigge, Oxford ; 1896. Enquiry, ed. the same, 
1894. Life^and Correspor^ence by J, H. Burton, 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh : 1846 ; Hume, by T. H. Huxley (English Men of Letters), 
1879; Scottish Philosophy, by A. Seth, 2nd ed., Edinburgh : 1890. 
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observed in the case of other philosophers of a less for- 
tunate constitution. His brief Aviohiography — a piece 
perfect In its kind, notwithstanding the faint strain of 
bravado which now and then makes itself perceptibly 
— affords an almost unique illustrafion of that rare 
type of character in which the ^est points of the Stoic 
and the Epicutfeau are harmoniously intermingled. 

Hume prosecuted his favourite studie^ with so 
much assiduity that before reaching the age of 
twenty-five he had completed the Treatise of Iluman 
NaHre, of which the first two volumes were pre- 
sented to the public in 1739, and the thflrd in tjie 
following year. The Essays^ Moral and Political, ap- 
peared in 1741 and 1742, the Philosophical Essays con- 
cerning Human Understanding in 1748, and the En- 
quiry concerning Principles of Morals in 1751. The two 
last-named works are a modification of the Treatise, 
the ill success of which so mortified him that he 
virtually disowned it. Also, there is no doubt that,* 
while eagerly desTrous of provoking “bigots” and 
“enthusiasts”, to anger, he was solicitoift to state 
his opinions in the way which would bring him into 
least trouble. The Political Discourses were published 
in 1752, and they were followed by his History of 
England (1754»1762) and the Natural History of 
Religion (1757). The Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion, though written ^nearly thirty years* before, 
did not make their*appearancc until 1779. His work 
in the region of history and political philosophy will 
be referred to in its proper place. Here* we deal 
with the metaphysician and the moralist. 
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Hume took no active part in the mere squabbles, 
philosophical and theological, of his time. His eye 
rested chiefly upon Locke, Butler, and Berkeley. The 
first he accepts as the pioifeer of all who deny that 
there is any efement in knowledge which is not 
originally supplied by^^the senses. In his writings 
upon religion, again, he is constantly thinking of 
Butler, anji it is to his address that lie directs his 
well-known dilemma with regard to the likelihood 
of rewards and punishments in another world. But 
Berkeley was more vividly present to his mind than 
either BiVtler or Locke, and it would seem to be in 
Berkeley that he finds his true starting-point. As 
Berkeley had treated Locke, so Hume treated Berkeley. 
The latter had, so to say, “ vanished ” matter, and had 
sought the explanation of phenomena in mind. Hume 
went one step farther, and “ vanished mind as well. 

It is in virtue of his frank and powerful statement 
bf the diSiculties which confront the philosopher at 
the very outset that ifume may claim to 
'^’®be regarded as the parent of modern specu- 
lation ; and it is not the least of his glories that he has 
boldly faced up to the sceptical conclusioir. Most of 
his disciples have been too tender of the interests of 
natural science to accept it without a wry face. They 
have qualified a little here, and refined a little there, in 
a despei'ate effort to rehabilitate the relation of cause 
and effect. Not so Hume. “ All ^cnowledge,” he an- 
nounces boldly, “ resolves itself into probability.” “ All 
events seem entirely loose and separate. One event 
follows another, but we never can observe any tie 
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between them. They seem conjoined, but never con- 
nected.” Our knowledge of cause and effect springs 
solely ffbm experience. But no argument from past 
experience will ever enable us to predict the future, io\ 
all such argument is based on the hypothesis that the 
future will resemble the past, |nd of that, experience 
can never assure us. Experience, in short, derives its 
validity not from reasoning, but merely froip habit or 
custom, “ the great guide of human life.” The idea of 
cause and effect arises solely from "‘the customary 
transition of the imagination from one object to its 
usual attendant.” If we believe that’fire will burn ^r 
water refresh, it is not because we have gone through 
any valid process of inference, “'tis because it costs 
us too much pains to think otherwise.” 

Hume does not always remember this extreme 
position. He avails himself, foj example, in the 
famous essay on Miracles, of the current sense of the 
expression, “laws of nature.” Yet such deviations* 
into a phraseology ^hich implies reasoning on a solid 
foundation may be readily forgiven. WheA we com- 
pare his intrepid pursuit of the argument with the 
timidity of many subsequent empirics, his fearlessness 
of consequences with their nervous apprehensions, we 
have no alternaitive but to admire. He could con- 
template the results of his labours with equanimity. 
Since reason proves incapaj)le of dissipating the* clouds 
of sceptical doubt, ‘nature herself must be invoked for 
that purpose. A game of backgammon, and a few 
merry hours spent in congenial company, will presently 
compose the hurried spirits of the sceptic. “ Careless- 
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ness and inattention alone can afford us any remedy. 
For this reason I rely entirely upon them ; and take 
it for granted, whatever may be the reader’s opinion at 
this present moment, that an liour hence he will be 
persuaded tliere^is both an external and an internal 
world.” 

r 

111 the treatment of morals, Hume’s ppsition may be 
described as that of a cautious and reasonable hedonist, 

t ^ 

who endeavours to provide a serviceable bridge over 
the gulf that separates is from ouf/ht His limitations 
are tolerably obvious. He has no notion of a man’s 
working dUt his own salvation with fear and trembling. 
The virtue which he recommends “ talks not of useless 
austerities and rigours of suffering and self-denial.” 
Her sole purpose is to make her votaries cheerful and 
happy, and the sole trouble she demands of them is 
that of just calculation.” This is not a very inspiring 
view to take of moral excellence. But at least Hume 
^was not of those who endeavour to atone for the 
removal of a sanction by unrestricted indulgence in 
fine language to which the presence of, that sanction 
alone can impart any real meaning. While he eschews 
the sly indecencies of Helvdtius and the filth of 
Diderot, he has none of that intolerable gush about the 
beauties of virtue which formed part „of the stock-in- 
trade of the ethical philosophers of his day. 

Hunle’s style possesses in, an exceptional degree the 
virtue of lucidity; and the most* complicated ideas, 
under its influenge, assume the appearance 

Tiis style. , plainuSss and simplicity. This perfec- 

tion, however, was not attained without strenuous 
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exertion. Tbo Treatmy though in many ways his 
capital performance, is notably defective in that even- 
ness of Tttow and delicacy of finish of which he was 
afterwards to learn the secret, and is even marred by, 
passages of considerable obscurity. T^ie effect of per- 
^ feet composure and unruffled smoothness which he 
came to achiev® was the offspring not of nature but of 
art, not of intuition but of industry. He, rarely, if 
ever, attempts to be affecting or impressive, for he 
rarely permits himself to be carried away by emotion. 
Insolence and disdain he is not studious to conceal ; but 
they are indicated less in tangible and specific phrase 
than by slight inflections of tone. The essay on 
Miracles, for example, despite its ostentatiously judicial 
pose, is saturated with a feeling of supreme contempt 
for the poor “ zealots ” whose eyes still rocpiire to be 
opened to the truth. Hume had tjoo poor an opinion 
of his adversaries to waste time in invective, nor did 
he take pleasure in lashing the vices of the age. Yet * 
a single sneer from Tiim is more crushing than a torrent 
of denunciation, from some one else ; and, as h. rule, he 
launches the most virulent sarcasms in so imperturb- 
abfe and innocent a manner that a dull man may 
sometimes fail to take his meaning. His tone is 
that of one whoypthough far from disclaiming in the 
abstract a liability to succumb to the solicitations 
jof passion, has, by the long practice of self -restraint, 
procured himself arP almost absolute immunity from 
the risk of yielding to temptation. This temper of 
serene self-satisfaction and complSicency may be highly 
distasteful to some persons, and can evoke enthusiasm 
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in hardly any. But, whether we like it or not, Hume’s 
position among the philosophers of the world was long 
since determined, and is too well-assured to b§ shaken 
J^y the fact that we could have wished him other 
than he was. SV'ith Scott and Burns he completes 
the trio of his countrymen who, judged by a standard 
more exacting than that of national* partiality, are 
entitled tp a place in the corps iVdiitc of literature. 

That the human faculties are restricted to a com- 
paratively narrow field of operation ; that absolute 
certainty is rarely if ever attainable ; and that pro- 
h'3-bility is the very guide of life — these are propositions 
which seem entirely in accordance with the teaching 
of Hume. Yet their great upholder was one whose 
whole attitude towards morals and religion presents 
the strongest possible contrast to that of the chief 
of sceptics. Froin premises strikingly similar, Bishop 
Butler drew very different conclusions, and he based a 
cautious argument, designed to establish the probability 
of the truth of revealed religion, upon some of the most 
powerful considerations which had led Hume to the 
result that knowledge is impossible. 

Joseph Butler (1692-1752)^ early displayed his apti- 
tude for metaphysics in a correspondence with the cele- 
brated Dr Samuel Clarke,f.who had demon- 
^ strated the being and attributes of God, and 
who, like Mr Square, wascu profound believer in the, 
eternal and immutable fitness of things. After taking 
orders, Butler became preacher at the Bolls Chapel, and 
the result of his labours there was a volume of Sermons 

^ Works f ed. Gladstone, 2 vols., Oxford ; 1896. 
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(1726). The seclusion of a country living enabled 
him in the following decade to compose Tlie Aiudogy 
of Religion, natural and revealed, to the Comtitution 
and Course of Nature (1736), which established his 
reputation upon a thoroughly solid ftasis. The dying 
wish of Queen Caroline procured for him the Bishopric 
of Bristol in, 1738, and twelve years later he was 
translated to the see of Durham. His Charge (1751) 
to the clergy of that diocese is his only other published 
work of note, except a few sermons delivered upon 
special occasions. 

From the point of view of moral philosophy ai^a 
whole, Butler's Sermons are perhaps the most im- 
portant of his writings. They contain a 
'Fhe Sermons, substratuHi of positivc cthical doc- 
trine which will never lose its value, however fashion 
and vocabulary may change. The channels into which 
his thought naturally runs are tliose familiar to the 
polite and learned world of his own time. This ac-* 
counts for the charge sometimes brought against him, 
of not venturing to stake his all upon trairecendental 
principles, in his anxiety to show that religion and 
nfbrality are “agreeable to reason." We may think 
that he spends too much time in demonstrating the 
exact coincidenc^e of interest and duty, or in exhibit- 
ing the just balance between the various “ affections, 
instincts, principles, and powers ” which make*up the 
sum of human nature. But we must remember, in 
the first place, that the view against which he chiefly 
waged war was that which made self-love* the key- 
stone of morality ; and in the second place, that it was 
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not Butler’s habit to put his case too high. He has 
none of those rhetorical outbursts which are the 
privilege of the platform and the pulpit, but writes 
as a moralist and a student of Human nature who has 
sat down to rehect ‘*in a cool moment.” Hence 
meiosis is a favourite figure of speech with him, and 
only a dullard will suppose that, when }ie opines that 
the character we call selfish is “ not the most promising 
for happiness,” he means to be lukewarm in his ad- 
vocacy of self-denial. Had he felt it his duty to 
harangue or to declaim, his method had doubtless 
been diCferent. But it could scarcely have been 
more apt to turn educated men to his own way of 
thinking than the grave and delicate irony which 
every now and then illuminates his pages. 

Two or three points are prominent in Butler’s con- 
structive teaching. His psychology represents a great 
advance on that of most of his contemporaries, especi- 
ally where he points out that the deliberate pursuit of 
pleasure defeats its own end. Again, the social char- 
acter of his ethical system is very noticeable. Men 
are closely united to one another. He declines to 
discuss the speculative absurdity of considering ouV- 
selves as single and independent.” Once more, his 
doctrine of conscience has made an, indelible mark 
on ethical speculation. His account of that faculty 
which, had it strength as jt has right, had it power 
as it has manifest authority, would* absolutely govern 
the world,” is much more satisfactory than any theory, 
however ibgenious and refined, which reduces the moral 
judgment to a matter of " taste.” But it is in the pro- 
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found seriousness with which he addresses himself to 
his subject that we find the true secret of Butler's 
superiority to almost, all of his contemporary rivals. 
Virtue captivates him, ndt because ^f its aesthetic or 
intellectual appeal, but, because of its supreme import- 
ance in the affairs of life. JCnowledge is not our 
proper happii^ss. “The only knowledge which is of 
any avail to us is that which teaches us ogir duty or 
assists us in the discharge of it.” “ Our province 
is virtue, religion, life, and manners ; the science of 
improving the temper and making the heart better.” 
The “ beauty ” of morality, the judicious “ calcula- 
tion ” involved in determining our proper course, 
alike disappear before the peremptory call of duty. 
There may be difficulties in practice as there are in 
speculation. Such problems are incident to the very 
notion of a state of discipline. J^ut conscience will 
point out the right path to choose ; for “ that which 
is called considering our duty in a particular case* 
is very often notLing but endeavouring to explain 
it away.” 

^To judge the A^mlogy fairly, it is imperative to 
have constant reference to the end it had in view. 

The deist controversy had been in pro- 
gress* for many years, and seemed likely 
to linger on with no conclusive result. Butler con- 
founded the deists by pointing out that precisely 
the same objection^ could be urged against the God 
of nature as they themselves jjroponed against the 
God of revelation. It has never been seriously dis- 
puted that in this counter-attack Butler won a 
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signal victory. The controversy flagged; and when 
the struggle began again the opponents of authority, 
like Conyers Middleton, were .wise enough to take 
up far stronger^ positions ’ than* their predecessors 
had done. The complaint that Butler has not fur- 
nished a complete aririoury for the defence of the 
faith against all possible antagonists is palpably 
unfair. Tfe never proposed to himself a scheme 
which is almost certainly impracticable, llis object 
was primarily to show that, given deist premises, 
deism was untenable. In the course of this demon- 
steration he throws out many invaluable observations 
susceptible of a much wider application. But it is 
at natural, as opposed to revealed, religion that he 
aims his blow ; and his arguments still seem valid 
against their proper object, whether in its state of 
primitive simplicity, or tricked out in the imposing 
robes of Teutonic philosophy. 

Butler’s style is singularly deficient in grace. 
He seems oppressed by the burden of his message; 

""and his efforts to expound it are pain- 
ful and even awkward. He lived in an 
age in which a certain measure of fluency and ease 
was. at the command of almost every writer. The 
older English prose had finally disappeared with 
many virtues and with some faults. Butler neither 
revived the distinctive eKcellences of the seven- 
teenth century nor shared those which had taken 
their place. He is^ harslv, clumsy, and involved ; 
nor is it easy to think of any modern English 
writer of the first order whose style is quite so 
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bald as his. Yet by means of some subtle and in- 
definable quality he rises superior to his defects. 
The unmelodious and stammering sentences soon 
begin to exercise ,a* fascination equal to that of 
much more polished and attractive authors, ife 
is remarkably persuasive, and every page bears the 
impress of m^iliness and honesty. Here is no trifler, 
arguing for the fun of the thing.” Here is no 
advocate engaged to plead a cause. But here is one 
whose unwavering purpose is to get into contact 
with realities. “ Things and actions are what they 
are ; and tlie consequences of them will* be what 
they will be ; why, then, should we desire to l)e 
deceived?” In that memorable sentence he strikes 
the keynote both of his character and of his 
achievement. 

The equal of Butler in earnestness and grasp of 
practical morality — his umpiestiohable superior in the 
art of literary expression — Samuel Johnsom 
(17094784) ^ dominated the English world 
of letters with so absolute a sway that the reaction 
against his despotism has only died out within a 
Comparatively recent period. He comes before our 
humble tribunal in many capacities — as poet, drama- 
tist, political pamphleteer, and critic. But it was 
in the character of a moralist that he was especially 
revered during the latter^years of his life ; and it was 
chiefly in the clfaracter of a moralist that he was 

^ Wbr^s, ed. Murphy, 12 vofs., 1823^ James Boswell, Zi/e, ed. 
Hill, 6 vols., Oxford: 1887 ; ed. Morris, 1 vol., 1893 ; Leslie 
Stephen, Johnson (English Men of Letters), 1878. 
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pressed, in and out of season, upon the notice of 
succeeding generations. We are, therefore, to make 
no apology for including him in the present chapter, 
though he was a philosopjier' in the literal rather 
iSian in the tecCinical signification of the word, and 
though much of his philosophy must be sought in the 
pages of Boswell. Johfison’s review of ^oame Jenyns’s 
Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil (1757) 
has always been esteemed a masterpiece ; and, apart 
altogether from its splendid vigour, it aflbrds a con- 
venient statement of the point of view from which 
the critio regarded such investigations. To agitate 
tEese questions, he seems to say, is but “ to perplex 
the scrupulous and to shake the weak, to encourage 
impious presumption or stimulate idle curiosity.*' It 
is no disgrace to own the problems insoluble : “ the 
shame is to impose words for ideas upon ourselves 
and others; to imagine that we are going forward 
when we are only turning round.” He has no solu- 
tion of his own to offer of the mysfc?ry of providence. 
He can onjy be silent and submit. 

This strain of thought is sometimes characterised 
as gloomy, and Boswell obviously thought that any 
one of spirits less volatile than his own 
ism:* jjj a fair way to qualijEy for Bedlam. 

There are those, however, to whom Johnson's mode of 
thinking appears infinitely less depressing than the 
heedless optimism of many of his (Contemporaries, or 
the more pretentious optimism of a later age, which 
professes to make the most cheerful deductions as to the 
condition of the universe from the circumstance that 
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the lark is on high, or the blade dew-pearled. Gloomy 
or inspiriting, Johnson’s views were essentially un- 
affected and sincere. He carried out to the full his 
emphatic exhortation* to. “ clear the mind of cant.” 
Speculation about difficulties whiclf he knew to be 
insoluble had no charm for his masculine type, of 
intellect ; and he had as little belief in the analysis of 
action as in the analysis of thought. “ It is difficult,” 
he assures us, “to prove the principles of practice, 
because they have for the most part not been discovered 
by investigation, but obtrnded by eo'pericnce.*^ Here is 
the major part of the Johnsonian philosophj^ in a nijJ;- 
shell. Johnson found a medium for the promulga- 
tion of his views on life in the Eamblcr (1750-1752), 
the Admnturer (1752-1754), and the (1758-1760). 
That his hand was too heavy for the sprightlier part 
of such work must be admitted. Judged by reference 
to an average standard, his delineation of character 
and criticism of manners might pass muster. Trie(i 
by comparison . with the Spectator, they cannot be 
pronounced success. Yet in the graver* and more 
solemn passages, it may be questioned whether the 
fl&lm does not rest with the later writer rather 
than with Addison, At all events, it is certain 
that whatever jof excellence is to be found in the 
Rambler and the Idler was reproduced in a highly 
concentrated form in R^elas, Prince of Ahjssinia 
(1759),Vhich Johnson dashed off in hot 
haste to rneet^the charges of his mother’s 
funeral. There is one work with which, hf course, 
Rasselas provokes instant comparison. Gandide had 

4 
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the start of it in the world by about a fortnight ; and 
upon any view must be pronounced prior in merit as 
in time. But there are few more striking ' coinci- 
dences in literary history than the practically simul- 
taneous publicat\oii of those two independent works 
upon the same theme ^ and with practically the same 
moral, by two writers whose views upoit religion were 
as diflerent as their temperaments. 

Rasselas is the only really successful experiment 
in the “conte philosophique ” in English. That 
Johnson thought of placing his characters in Abys- 
siiiia maf have been due to the fact that, a quarter 
of a century before, he had translated from the French 
a book of travels to that country. But if he had 
selected the steppes of Siberia or the South Sea 
Islands for his scene, it would have made no differ- 
ence. To reproach him with anachronisms or inac- 
curate local colour, and to confront him with the 
Narrative of Abyssinian Bruce, is as relevant as it 
would be to taunt Voltaire with hi^'superficial know- 
ledge of the manners and customs gf Babylon or 
Egypt. The subject is Johnson’s favourite topic, the 
“vanity of human wishes,” the futility of the quest 
for happiness. Didactic in intention, the book is 
never dull. It is penetrated with a sane and de- 
lightful humour; it exposes a hundred fashionable 
sophistHes ; it inculcates av impregnable and endur- 
ing wisdom. And in one immortal'* passage, it shivers 
into a thousand fragments the barren systems of 
philosophy, with their high-sounding catchwords, of 
which Shaftesbury more than any other had taught 
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the eighteenth century the trick. “ ‘ To live according 
to nature/ ” explains the philosopher to the enquiring 
prince, ‘ is to act always with due regard to the 
fitness arising from *the* relations and qualities of 
causes and effects; to concur witif the great an3 
unchangeable scheme of universal felicity; to co- 
operate with •the general disposition and tendency 
of the present system of things/ The prince soon 
found that he was one of the sages whom* he should 
understand less as he heard him longer. He there- 
fore bowed and was silent ; and the philosopher, sup- 
posing him satisfied, and the rest vanquiMied, rose 
up and departed with the air of a man that had 
co-operated with the present system/' 

It is unnecessary to vindicate the qualities of 
Johnson's style, save against the pedants who form 

their opinion on such matters by casting 

Hisstylr. ^ 1 r i 

up and comparing the number or words 
of Anglo-Saxon and of Latin origin which an authop 
happens to eniptey. lie must be judged neither by 
his imitators, most of whom were stupid 

and unskilful, nor by his parodists, almost all of 
whom have been the reverse of felicitous. In sober 
truth, there is no more trenchant, vigorous, and 
idiomatic prose* writer in the language than he; none 
who so studiously shuns the otiose epithet, tlie false 
antithesis, the vain r^etition. Johnson'^ great 
work, from a lit&rary point of view, was the res- 
toration to our literaturg of some of the forgotten 
possibilities of English prose. No one * who has 
studied his writings with care, has marked his fas- 
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tidious choice and effective marshalling of epithets, 
has noted the majestic roll of his sonorous periods, 
can help suspecting that to set down “\frhatever 
comes into one’s head ” is not perhaps, after all, 
£he promising Vay to write well. Such faults as 
Johnson’s methods were apt to beget, instead of 
becoming more marked as he grew older, were 
gradually toned down, until in the Lives of the 
Poets (IT*]? 8-1780) we seem to see him in complete 
control of as noble an instrument as had been 
heard in England since the death of Milton. It 
would be ungracious and absurd to depreciate the 
inestimable services of those who modernised our 
prose, and to whom Johnson awarded such discrim-* 
inating and generous praise. But to Johnson we 
owe the resuscitation of certain ingredients of style 
which were not only of high value in themselves, 
but were pregnant* of benefit to subsequent gener- 
ations. If in the nineteenth century there have 
been writers who proved that resources of 
English prose were not yet exhaustecl, but, on the 
contrary, were susceptible of still further develop- 
ment, it will be found that most of them are tlie 
conscious or unconscious debtors of the great lexi- 
cographer. * 

In the controversies of tjie eighteenth century, as 
Locke was the mainspring of metaphysical, so was 
Shaftesbury the mainspring of ethical, speculation. 
His views were exposed to a twofold attack. On 
the one side they were assailed by those who ob- 
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jected to his identification of the virtuous man with 
the virtuoso because it detracted from the absolute 
and imfiiutable character of moral distinctions. This 
ground of objection was .maintained by Dr Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729) and William Wollaston (1659- 
1724), who have been referred to in the preceding 
volume of this series ; and the succession of the 
“ intellectualists,” as they are called, was continued 
in the period with which we are dealing* by John 
Balguy (1686-1748), who, besides a Letter to a Deist 
concerning the Beauty of Moral Virtue (1726), wrote 
the Foundation of Moral Goodness (1728-29)} and by 
^ , Richard Price (1723-1791),^ the last, but 
♦ ’ by no means the least, of this way of 

thinking. Price’s reputation as a philosopher has, 
perhaps, been obscured by his success as a political 
pamphleteer; and it would be preposterous to assert 
that his Review of the Principal Qiiestions in Morals 
(1757) is a work of capital importance. But it is® 
interesting as of the last open attempts to re- 
establish a ve^ old friend — the proposition, namely, 
that virtue is in the long-run identical with know- 
leflge. Morality, in Price’s view, consists of certain 
necessary truths which are apprehended by the in- 
tellect in the sgime way as the necessary truths of 
mathematics. The doctrine seems sufficiently barren 
and unprofitable in its erpde form; but Prictf rend- 
ered undoubted sA-vice by running counter to the 

^ For Price and others after-tdentioned, see, in addition to the 
works cited at the beginning of this chapter, Mr Selby -Bigge’s selec- 
tions from the Brituh MoroMsts^ 2 vols., Oxford : 1897. 
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tendency of his age, and by seeking in reason, and 
not in some sense or passion, the specific faculty 
which dictates and criticises conduct. 

On the other side, the «doctrines of Shaftesbury 
were impugned ^with growing vigour by a body of 
thinkers who considered the conception of a moral 
sense” to be unfounded and superfluDus, and who 
preferred to bottom ethics wholly upon men’s feelings 
of pleasure and pain. Abraham Tucker (1705-1774) 
boldly resolved morality into enlightened self-interest, 
though his word for the end at which all human 
action aims was “ satisfaction,” and not one recognised 
as distinctively hedonistic. His uncompleted Lyjht of 
Nature 2 nirsued on which he spent the last 

twenty years of his life, is a voluminous and discursive 
work, with the great merit of transparent sincerity. 
John Brown (1715-1766) was no less outspoken in 
proclaiming the refativity of morals. Virtue, he tells 
^s in his Essay 07i the Oha.ractcristics (1751), is “the 
voluntary production of the greatest public happi- 
ness”; and actions must be judged, not upon their 
intrinsic quality (a meaningless phrase), but, by the 
ends at which they aim and the results which thfey 
produce. Brown is also noteworthy as one of the first 
to strike a discordant note in the chojrus of optimism 
which had long risen from philosophic throats. In his 
Estimeete of the Manners aiid Principles of the Times 
(1757) he deplores the prevailingwduxury of society, 
bewails the effeminacy of his countrymen, revels in 
the most dismal prognostications, and, in effect, 
delivers himself of one of those jeremiads about the 
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degeneracy of the race without which the literature of 
no age would be complete. But his importance rather 
lies in ‘the illustration he affords of the pressure 
brought to bear upon the msthetic school of moralists 
from the utilitarian side — a pressure Eo which even it*s 
stoutest champions were fain to submit. 

Francis Hutcheson (1694-1*^46)^ was a native of 
the north of Ireland, who became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University o? Glasgow. 

EuicUson. „ , „ , . 

iho “moral sense was the pivot upon 
which, following Shaftesbury, he made his ethical 
system revolve. But inasmuch as he held* that the 
dictates of the moral sense coincide with the public 
good, and inasmuch as he emphasised that coincidence, 
he halt-opened a door for the utilitarians which they 
were not slow to throw wider. His most elaborate 
work is his posthumous System of Moral Philosophy 
(1755), but the cardinal points* in his doctrine — 
including the amazing idea of expressing moral truthar 
in the formula3ifit mathematics — are fully indicated in 
the Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue (1725), and an Essay on the Nature and Con- 
vict of the Passions (1728). His successor in the pro- 
smith chair, Adam Smith (1723-1790), 

rejected the “moral sense,'" and assigned 
the chief part in the drama of ethics to “ sympathy.” 
He likewise displayed a more frankly utilitarian bias 
than Hutcheson, they resemble one another in 

being extremely diffuse and voluble, full of a vague 
and unsatisfying eloquence, which is obviously in- 
^ W. II. Scott, Francis Hutcheson, Cambridge: 1900. 
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tended for the class-room. They are also alike in 
being fervent expositors of that easy-going optimism 
to which we have already had occasion to refer so 
often. By sedulously undereetimating the strength of 
tfte human passicJns, as well as by coolly ignoring some 
of the facts of life,, th^y evolved a conception of the 
universe much the same as that which cheered the 
heart of Dr Pangloss. Human life, in Hutcheson’s 
gpinion, was “ universally eligible,” despite the mel- 
ancholy declamations ” of some good men ; and in 
this matter Smith is quite at one with him. For the 
reader of 'the present day, neither the System nor the 
^leory of Moral Seyitiments (175t)) can be said to 
have much intrinsic value as a contribution to ethical 
speculation. He may smile at Hutcheson’s^ vehement 
assertion of Whig principles and the right of resist- 
ance to rulers ; and he may note with amazement 
the immeasurable gulf which separates the glib com- 
placency of Smith from the weighty seriousness of 
Butler. But Adam Smith will be«Hy'..membered for 
work of a every different order performed in another 
field of inquiry, and Hutcheson may perhaps survive 
in virtue of having suggested that most ambiguous 
of formuhe — “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” Historically, they are interesting as mile- 
stones on the road to hedonism, and deserve more 
^ attention than Henry Home, Lord Karnes 
LordKaiMs. ^j^090_jf732). In additioli to enriching the 

literature of his profession, exhibiting the Elements^of 
Criticism^ ^in three volumes (1762), and “subjecting 
agriculture to the test of rational principles,” that 
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eminent judge published a collection of Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (1751), 
which displays consid^able acuteness. It is true tliat, 
in Hume’s judgment, “ a man might well think ol 
m^aking a fine sauce by a mixture of wormwood and 
aloes as an agreeable composition by joining meta- 
physics and ^cots law.” But the analogy is hardly 
fair. The author, for example, is strong .upon the 
distinct and specific character of the conception of* 
moral obligation, and expresses himself with clearness 
and force. Yet in his psychology and his analysis of 
motive, it must be owned, we are not seldom c' 
scions of that indescribable air of unreality md 
remoteness from solid fact which is so striking a 
characteristic in many of his contemporaries. • 

Of more consequence as a moral philosopher than 
either Adam Smith or Hutcheson ^v-as David Hartley 
(1705-1757), whose Observatiom m Man^ 
(1749) disclosed a theory of materialism 
not essentially dissimilar from that which Condillac 
was, almost simultaneously, promulgating in France. 
Tl^ought and sensation were explained by him as 
functions of matter — mere “ vibratiuncles,” due to the 
divine impulse. From this point onwards Hartley 
parts company ^ith the Frencliman, and insists upon 
interweaving his materialism, not only with optimistic 
, deism, but even, wit^ sometSiing not very unlike ortho- 
dox Christianity. He is remembered for his doctrine 
of the “ association of ideas,” which, in pretty much 
the same shape, continued to serve the English 
empiricists as their leading psychological, princij^fe 
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until its modification by the hypothesis of evolution. 
For the rest, Hartley’s style is clear, straightforward, 
and pleasant, though not free fipm blemishes such as 
the expression o| metaphysical propositions by means 
of mathematical symbols. 

This mania for applying the methods of mathematics 
to morality was adversely criticised by^Thomas Eeid ' 
^ f (1710-1796) in his earliest work — a paper 
published in the Transactions of the Koyal 
Society for 1748. But Eeid, wlio, after holding the 
chair of Philosophy in the King’s College, Aberdeen, 
xi'^ceeded to Adam Smith’s professorship in 1764, 
presently flew at higher game. In the very year of 
his translation to Glasgow appeared his Inqidry into 
the Human Mind on the Principles of Corhmon Sense, 
which was an avowed attack upon the teaching of 
Hume. That greai; sceptic had not wanted for op- 
j)onents, though the theological side of his work was 
more efficacious in drawing their fire than the meta- 
physical. While his Treatise had e*scaped condemna- 
tion, his essay On Miracles had provoked answers 
from William Adams, the Master of Pembroke C 9 I- 
lege, Oxford, and from George Campbell, Principal . of 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen — answers which, if 
not conclusive, were creditable perfoimances enough. 
At a plater date, Beattie’s Essay on the Nature and 
Immutability of Truth (1770), directed against Hume, 
achieved immense popularity. But Eeid’s was the 
first serious attempt made in this country to grapple 

^ Works, ed. Stewart, 4 vols., 1803 ; Essays, cd. Hamilton 1853. 
Seth, ScoUish^Philosophy, ut Sfop, 
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with the sceptical philosophy as a whole, and to rear a 
new fabric on the site which Hume had so ruthlessly 
laid waste. Eeid pursued his theme in the JSssays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Jllan (1785) ^ud the Pssays on 
the Active Powers of the Human Mind (1788); but his 
main contentions arc sufficit^itly set forth in the 
luqniry, wliicli the later volumes amplify rather than 
improve upon. * 

Hostile philosophers have scoffed, and sympathetic 
philosophers have grieved, because llcid cliosc as his 
watchword so questionable a term as ‘‘ Common Sense.” 
His best apology lies in the fact that Hume li'ni** 
self suggested a resort to the verdict of the average 
man by confessing that, the moment he retur»^ ed to 
society aiicf active life, the sceptical speculations which 
darkened his solitary hours incontinently disa >peared. 
Jleid, in short, appeals to common experience for 
much the same purpose as Aristotle ; nor can lie bg 
justly charged with misunderstanding the doctrines 
he impugns, as Johnson may with misapprehend- 
ing Berkeley,* He realised that Hume's philosophy 
involved the total negation of the possibility of 
knowledge; and, whatever his success as a con- 
structive thinker, he at least comprehended that no 
system could b6 pieced together by human ingenuity 
out of the incoherent phenomena of sensation into 
which Hume had ^resolved all thought. No part of 
his teaching has more real and permanent value than 
that in which he emphasises the distinction between 
mere sensation and perception. 

Eeid's style unquestionably suffered , from the 
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atmosphere of the class-room. Yet he is less flowery 
and ornate, less voluble and discursive, than either of 
his predecessors, and, judged., by the professorial 
standard of the l?st century, he contrives to make his 
ideas clear and intelligible without any great super- 
fluity of words. If tlA3re are patent inconsistencies 
ill his doctrine, many more eminent philosophers are 
obnoxious to the same charge. The “ Scottish School ’* 
of philosophy, of which he is reckoned the founder, 
has practically ceased to exist. Nevertheless, Eeid’s 
contribution to the reconstruction of the philosophy 
knowledge and conduct should not be lightly set 
asid 1 ; and there are certain aspects of the truth which 
not e ^en Kant himself discerned more clearly or more 
perspicuously expressed than he. 

To enumerate thoi English theological writers of the 
eighteenth century would be to fill many pages with 
the names of men now almost wholly for- 
gotten — Foster, Conyb^e, ‘‘ fortemque 
Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” Thomas Sherlock 
(1678-1761) deserves mention for his Trial of tlic Wit- 
nesses (1729), an ingenious piece of apologetics; and 
John Inland’s Vievj of tlie principal Deistical Writers 
(1754-1756) sums up the results of •’half a century 
of wrapgling with considerable ability, though from 
the point of view of a confessed partisan. But three 
writers call for somewhat more of notice than a single 
sentence. These are Middleton, Law, and Warburton. 

Conyers Middleton (1683-1750) was the last of the 
deists. He had contributed to the great dispute a 
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Letter from Botiu showing an exact Conformity between 
Popery and Paganism (1729), and had 

Middleton, „ i* i • i m -i 

‘ found himself embroiled on various pre- 
texts with such redoubtable antagonists as Bentley 
and Waterland. As a priest in orders of the Church 
of England, he unquestionably ^aroused more animosity 
in the bosoms of the orthodox than persons less 
solemnly pledged to the maintenance of revealed 
religion. But he reserved his best to the very last, 
and his Free Inquimj into the niiracidous Powers vMich 
are s^ipposecl to lirnx subsisted in the Christian Church 
(1749) maps out the lines upon which the*attack on 
revelation might be resumed after the failure of the 
earlier campaign with better hope of success. Mid- 
dleton may thus be justly called the pioneer of the 
“ historical ” argument, which has proved so powerful 
an engine in the hands of subsequent inquirers. 
To general literature, his chief contribution was the 
Life of Cicero (1741), which in its day achieved ^ 
great, and n«-t^ altogether undeserved, reputation. 
Middleton, indeed, was long reckoned a* model of 
style; and if we cannot now rank him so high as 
Ris contemporaries were disposed to do, we must at 
least allow that he wrote with ease and propriety, 
eschewing spujious eloquence and tawdry ornament. 

But he is not to be compared for vigour and effect- 
iveness in controversy tQvWilliam Law ^ (1686-1761), 
the strenuous champion of the High -Church party, 

^ The Serious Call has offceh been reprinted. T^e edition of 
Overton (1898) is useful, and his monograph, William Law, Non- 
juror and Mystic, 1881, may also be consulted with profit. 
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and the most curious figure in the intellectual and 
^ ecclesiastical life of his age. Gibbon, to 
whose father Law had acted as tutor, has 
paid a fine tribute to the sincerity of his beliefs and 
the consistency of his life; and, tliough in the heat 
of the struggle he lai(|^ about him with a will, none 
of his opponents ever ventured to assail liis private 
character. His Letters to the Bishoi) of Banyor (1717), 
his Remarks on the FaUc of the Bees (1724), and his 
Case of Reason (1732), are perhaps the best and live- 
liest examples . of liis controversial manner. But his 
fame rests chiefly upon the work pronounced by 
Johnson to be the finest piece of hortatory theology 
The Serious language — A Serious Call to a Devout 

and Holy Life (1728). Addressed to the 
professing Christian, and not to the professing sceptic, 
it plies him with every possible incentive to accom- 
modate his conduct "^to his creed; and its effect upon 
Gontemporary religious thought can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Wilberforce’s Practical Vi:w is the only 
book of it£ class which can vie with it in popularity 
and influence, though in point of literary merit it is 
decidedly inferior — less various, and less abundant iii 
resource. Barely have powers usually dedicated to 
the amusement of mankind been ^ more happily 
diverted to its edification than in the Serious Call, 
Law hdd a keen sense of humour, a remarkable gift 
of satire, and a thorough knowledge^of human nature ; 
and his gallery of portraits abounds in truth and 
spirit. Addison himself has scarcely done anything 
better than the characters of ^’lavia and Miranda, of 
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Matilda and Cognatus. Towards the end of his life 
Law became more and more enveloped in mysticism. 
He spoke a language unintelligible to his own age, 
and, it may be suspeftted, unintelligible to sane men 
of all ages. Those who will maj* follow him in 
the hot pursuit of Jacob Behmen’s theories. We 
arc content to recall him as he was before (if we 
may change the metaphor) he had qualified the pure 
doctrine of the Church of England by the ♦admixture 
of so intoxicating a drug. 

If William Law was in almost every respect an 
ideal controversialist, William Warburtoii, J3ishop of 
Gloucester^ (1698- 1779), was all, pug-‘ 
nacity apart, that a controversialist ought 
not to be. , More learned by Johnson's own admission 
than Johnson, he misapplied his knowledge so con- 
sistently that, instead of being a powerful and con- 
vincing reasoner, he only succeeded in becoming a 
proficient in “ calling names.” There was scarce ^ 
writer of his time, from Hume and Voltaire to Morgan 
and Chubb, whom he did not utterly “ cqnfutc,” but 
confutation wUh him meant little more than loading 
With abuse. His ponderous blows were distributed 
with admirable impartiality between atheists on the 
one hand and “ enthusiasts ” on the other ; and he 
was equally in his element while scarifying Hume for 
believing too little and vilifying Wesley for believing 
too much. His u&ost bitter quarrel was with Eobert 
Lowth, Bishop of St David's (1710-1787) ; his most 

^ Wor^cs^ 7 voIb., 1788-1794. See also Pattison, Essa^Sf ut sup.y voL 
ii. p. 119. 
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distinguished alliance was with Pope, whose Essay on 
Man he vindicated with all his usual misplaced in- 
genuity. The most astounding illustration, however, 
of his lack of judgment, his* demotion to paradox, and 
his infallible ins\;in6t for seizing the wrong end of the 
stick, is furnished by his Divine Legation of Moses 
(1737-1741), which imposed upon th«j world for a 
good many years, but wliich it is now barely possible 
to take seliously. His proposition is, briefly, this, that 
the absence of all reference in the Pentateuch to an 
after-life with its attendant rewards and punishments, 
is in itself a “demonstration” of the truth of the 
T\Iosaic revelation. It is needless to inquire how far 
he succeeded in substantiating this whimsical conten- 
tion. For the truth is that War burton, in fto far as he 
survives, does so by reason, not of his virtues, but, 
of his vices. His satellite, Richard Hurd, Bishop of 
Worcester (1720-1808), was a better writer, and pro- 
duced at least one work superior to any perform- 
ance of Warburton’s. Yet who can. doubt? which is 
the more .interesting of the two? Warburton is a 
“ curiosity of literature.” It is impossible to bear him 
serious ill-will, so bravely does he play his part 6f 
Captain Colepeper. He attracts our notice and piques 
our fancy for no better reason than that he was a 
bully, a ruffian, and a swashbuckler. 

In oonclusion, we may glance at another kind of 
theological writing which enjoyed wide popularity 
Bdigious iu its day. The religious revival, and the 
liuraturt . , feelings of which it was the outcome, un- 
doubtedly stimulated the production of books, not so 
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much of devotion, as of exhortation. The sermon as 
a departmenf of literature, or at least as a branch of 
publication, had never gone out of fashion; and the 
reawakening of reli^iou^ sentiment gave it a new 
lease of life. Every clergyman witlf any tincture of 
learning or politeness lived in hopes of falling in with 
a bookseller fufficiently far-seeing to give his dis- 
courses to the public. The grand traditions of the 
English pulpit, indeed, had for the most 'part been 
discarded, and had been replaced by very different 
conventions, excellently adajDted to a more prosaic 
and sophisticated audience. But with whatever power 
the endless series of sermons, reflections, and medita- 
tions may have appealed to the original readers, few 
of them e^oke a responsive emotion at the present 
day. As favourable a specimen of the better sort 
as another is supplied by Tlie Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul (1745), by PhilTp Doddridge (1702- 
1751), an amiable and pious dissenter, whose Family^ 
and Closet Expositor (1739-1756) once occupied an 
honoured place in every respectable library ,.and whose 
Life of Colonel James Gardiner (1747) is extremely 
(fUaint and interesting. 

It sometimes, however, happens that inferior works 
are more representative and informing than those of 
greater intrinsic excellence, and three books may be 
mentioned whose vogue is to us inexplicaWe, but 
tvhich throw a strong light upon current manners 
and modes of feeling. The worst of these is James 
Hervey’s Meditations among^ the Tomls (1745-1747), 
of which the matter is almost invariably common- 
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place, and the style execrable. Nowhere else is 
the trick of periphrasis so grossly abused — tliat 
periphrasis, borrowed by the prose-writers from the 
poets, which transforms a» biVd into a “ feathered 
rover,” and the^liuinan eye into a “rolling sparkler.” 
To read the MctlUaiions, in effect, is merely to be 
reminded of Mr Pecksniff in his loftiest and most 
imposing moments. James Pordyce’s Strmons to 
Young Women (1765), if less radically vicious in 
manner, are, none the less, astounding rubbish. 
Addressed to “young persons in genteel life,” and 
published out of “ an unfeigned regard for the 
“female sex,” they administer a great deal of sound 
advice in pompous language, interspersed with suit- 
able apostrophes now to the Deity, now to the 
preacher’s “ fair auditory,” now to the abstract 
virtues, and now to “ ye chaste stars that with in- 
numerable eyes inspect the midnight behaviour of 
^mortals.” Lastly, we strike once more the Scots 
academic trail in Hugh Blair (1718-1800), whose 
Sermons, published in 1770 and at intervals until 
1801, were for long esteemed choice models of 
correct and elegant writing. What Johnson sa’W 
fit to praise, none should make haste to condemn; 
and perhaps too many hard things^ have been said 
of the worthy professor, who at his worst never 
sinks the lowest deeps of Hervey. But his 
thought is shallow and unfruitful ; his style is 
laboured and artificial ; and the Sermons are through- 
out disfigured by the unmistakable stamp of “ rhetoric 
and belles lettres.” 
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Bad as these works are, both absolutely and com- 
paratively, much, as we have hinted, may be gleaned 
from them. We catch glimpses of ideas, in their 
rudimentary shape, woVkiijg blindly in men’s minds, 
and awaiting only the arrival of a nfaii of genius to 
find adequate expression and the opportunity of de- 
velopment. In Hervey, for example, we may note a 
genuine appreciation of natural beauty, carefully dis- 
guised in a stilted and ungraceful dialet5t. From 
Fordyce we learn that the country is the abode of 
simplicity and innocence, and that “ all the corruption 
and futility of the times is concentred in tl^ metro- 
polis.” Other instances may readily be found. Finally, 
in justice to such eminently respectable divines, we 
shall do wftll to reflect that, if we can find little to 
praise in their most ambitious and applauded efforts, 
posterity is not unlikely to visit the popular religious 
literature of our own age with at least as great a 
measure of severity as has been meted out to them* 
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PROSE FICTION. 

.THE NOVEL— ROMANCE — THE * CAUACTfellE ’ — THE * M^xMOTHE ^ — REALISM 
— THE MORAL AIM — LE SAGE — HIS ‘ DIAHLE KOITEUX ’ — IIIS * GIL 
BLAS' — HIS VIEW OF LIFE — MARIVAUX — HIS BAD POINTS — THE 
CHARACTER OP MARIANNE — HIS MORAL TONE — PKl^VOST — H18 
TRANSLATIONS — HIS OWN WORKS — ‘MANON LESCAUT’«^DEF0E — ‘ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE’ — HIS METHOD — HIS OTHER WORKS — HIS INSTINCT 
FOR BUSINESS — RICHARDSON — ‘PAMELA ’ — ‘OKANDISON ’ — ‘CLARISSA ’ 
— ITS SURPASSING KKRITS — FIELDING— HIS ART— HIS TYPES — * TOM 
JONES* — SMOLLETT — HIS PICARESQUE NOVELS — ‘HUMPHREY CLlNKEu’ 
— GOLDSMITH — HIS STYLE — ‘ THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ’ — STERNE — 
HIS SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITS RESULTS — HIS HUMOUR — MINOR 
FICTION— SENTIMENT AND LICENCE— THE ‘ROMAN A CLEF* — ‘THE 
FOOL OF QUALITY* — ‘JOHN BUNCLE* — CONCLUPION. 


It has already been said that the great and special 
gift made to literature by our period was the novel.^ 
That form of literary art assuredly did not 
^ spring full-grown from the brain of any 
one ingenious inventor. Surprising inventions of this 
kind are rare in the history of ' literature. What 

^ See pAjrticuIarly Bruiieti6re, AvdcSy 3rd ser.; arts. Le Sage, 
Marivaux, Kousseau ; and Raleigh, The English Novel, 1894. Consult 
also Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, new ed., 1888. 
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Le Sage did (and Le Sage is the true father of 
modern fiction) was to avail himself of a mass of 
existing materials, an(l by dexterous handling to 
transmute them into a s&mething possessed of un- 
bounded vitality, and quite distinct in character and 
• flavour from any one of the iJidividual ingredients. 
No one, of course, would contend that every novel 
written since 1715 is the precise counterpart of Gil 
Bias, But whereas, before Le Sage’s day, there 
were contes which needed only a little expansion 
and a little psychology ; romances which needed 
only a little compression and a little common sense; 
strings of adventures which needed only a little 
human nature and a little human kindness; collec- 
tions of character - sketches which needed only a 
connecting thread of plot ; to become tolerable novels, 
— when you reach Gil Bias you ^now that here is, 
not merely an adumbration or suggestion of the 
novel, but, the novel itself. 

Among the predecessors of the novel proper must 
first be named, honoris causd, the heroic romance 
— which was already moribund at the 

^Romance, i i i i 

close of the seventeenth century, though 
it maintained a certain hold upon the public for a 
good many years longer. The last great example of 
the class was the Oldie (1660) of Mile, de Scjiddry; 
and Mme. de la Fayette’s La PHncesse de GUves (1677) 
where its Imgneuh were retrenched and its exuber- 
ances pruned, shows that an alteration in the original 
type had become inevitable some time before the 
century ended. The chief legacies of the old-fash- 
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ioned romance to modern fiction were its length and 
the ‘‘ story- within-the-story.” As regards the former, 
readers had grown accustome/i to getting much for 
their money, a\d the novelists were not the men to 
baulk them of their fancy. Marivaux, Prevost, and 
Richardson, in partieular, gave their public good 
measure pressed down and running over. As regards 
the latter, it may be supposed that the convention 
was originally adopted to give to a monotonous nar- 
rative some of the variety of a collection of contes. 
However welcome in the romance, it was a provok- 
ing excrescence in the novel. It interrupted the 
continuity of the fable, and served less as a relief 
than as a distraction. Considering these manifest 
drawbacks, its protracted survival is remarkable. Le 
Sage, Marivaux, and Provost all employ it. Field- 
ing uses it, for the most part sparingly except in 
Amelia, and Smollett freely. Even in so short a work 
•as the Vicar of Wakefield, (roldsmitli does not avoid 
it. Rejected in the main by Scott, it was resus- 
citated fo'r a little by Dickens ; and probably Nicholas 
Nicklehy is the last instance in England of a novel 
from a really eminent hand in which it finds a 
place.i 

A much more important contribution to the devel- 
opment of the novel was supplied in France by La 
r/ic Rruy^re's CaracUres, in England by the 

caractere." Steele and Addison. Hence came 

the criticism of manners, and the more minute and 

^ See The Seven Sisters of York, told at the inn when the coach 
has been snowed up.’’ 
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accurate delineation of character. La Bruy^re’s rich 
vein of satire is shared by Le Sage, whose explicit 
disclaimer of having ^rawn from the life is perhaps, 
as in Smollett’s case, thd most convincing evidence 
of the fact. Indeed, the strenuous attempt to paint 
human being® in their actual surroundings was 
common to all who practised the new prose fiction. 
Moreover, the latter part of the seventeenth, and the 
earlier years of the eighteenth, century witnessed in 
France the production of countless Memoirs, wliicli 
formed a happy medium for disseminating scan- 
dalous anecdote, alleged to be stribtly true. 

77/e“Af^OT0fr/>.” , ^ . p , . i i i. 

A favourable specimen of this kind of 
work, such as the AUmoires d% Chevalier de Gram- 
mont (1713), set an admirable example of vivacious 
narrative ; while the characteristic seasoning could be 
easily added in greater or less quantities, according 
to the predilection of the writer or the supposed 
taste of the reader. It is not improbably due t3 
the example of such performances that Le Sage, to 
say nothing gf Marivaux and Provost, tast their 
narratives in the first person; and that, after all, is 
not merely the most natural way of telling a story, 
but the one to which it is easiest to impart a toler- 
able air of verkimilitude. 

The demand which brought the modern novel into 
being, or, at all events, the demand which its origina- 
tors proliosed to meet, was a demand for the 

HecUism. ^ ^ r vi! j 

realistic presentation or lire and manners. 
We have Le Sage’s word for it that his only design 
was to represent the life of men as it is. Defoe and 
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.EfiSiardlsoiutortured .their ingenu^j ifl concocting cir- 
'cigpstanli^il evidence, so to speak, -of th^' WJ’acity of 
theif fiction: ITor were Marivanx"and\Prevost behind- 
AahtJ in this afic^tation of telling the truth. The story 
^hich they offer to the public came from the reposi- 
tories of some one deaoased, or was con municated to 
them in confidence by a friend, or was 6ontained in a 
manuscript discovered by mere -accident in some 
ancient castle. Nay, Marivaux, of all people, makes 
Marianne repudiate the intention of composing a book, 
and announce that she writes without premeditation ; 
“ Je vais comme je puis.” Fielding is more sophisticated 
than his rivals, and such artless expedients are not 
for him. He has no scruples about discussing the 
canons of the new province of writing.** which he 
flatters himself he has discovered, but he is never 
tired of referring us for confirmation to the book of 
nature,” or of claiming superiority to others on the 
Strength of his closer rendering of its contents. This 
con.scious striving after realism operates to some extent 
upon plot: Hairbreadth escapes must be kept within 
the bounds of human probability. But it operates even 
more strongly upon character. The personages need 
no longer belong to the most elevated ranks of society. 
On the contrary — thanks here also to .the influence of 
the “picaresque” novel, and to the example of the 
comic stage — all sorts of “ low ” characters may be 
introduced ; and introduced thfiy are — lawyers,^ 
surgeons, shopkeepers, innkeepers, hostlers, lackeys, 
sharpers, bullies, footpads, brigands, prostitutes, apd 
pimps. This extension of the circle from which b^s 
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characters miglit bo drawn furnished the novelist with 
an immense suppfy of practically fresh material. But, 
as he wfis not to be cohOivid to the narrow territory of 
the nol)ly-born on tlie one side, so he must not trespass 
upon the’ region of burlesque or jaricature on the other. 
Hence it seerat open to doubt if we should place the 
class of vork represented by Furcti^re’s Bomati Bour- 
geois (1666) in the direct line of ascent from'^the novel. 
True, it deals with “low life,” but it deals with it, as 
has been well ])()inted t>n(, iji the grotesque, latlier 
than in what Fielding would call the true comic,” 
manner. 

One other characteristic shared by the novelists of 
our period Js perhaps a oonsecpicnce of this fervent 

z’eal for fact. They nearly all profess to 

TJie monil <nm. . i i i . t .'i i 

liavc a high moral aim. Le ISage and 

Marivaux, Richardson and Smollett, all claim to be 
thought instructive and edifying ; nor need we ex® 
amine too closely the soundness of their contention. 
It is enough to note that the contention, was put 
forward, and that, if their morality had been in any 
Wsc impugned, the writers wo have named would 
have been hound to repudiate the well-known lino 
ot defence which Charles Lamb urged on behalf of 
the “ Restoration ” dramatists. In any case, they 
were sufficiently conversant with their craft to^make 
the drift of their •“ message ” or teaching a wholly 
subordinate consideration in the actual composition 
of their works. Their practice illustrated the remark 
of Scott, that “ the professed moral of a piece is like 
the' mendicant who cripples after some splendid and 
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gay procession, and in vain solicits the attention of 
those who have been gazing upon it.” 

The life of Alain-Iven6 Le Sage ^ (1668-1747) was as 
devoid of adventure gr incident as it was free from 
^ reproach. He practised /.^be domestic 
virtues; supported a wife and family by 
means of his pen ; and was by preference less 
dependent on the favour of the great than any other 
contemporary man of letters. Yet there was one 
patron tt whom he owed not a little. The Abbd de 
Lionne not only bestowed on him a pension but gave 
him the run of his library. It was there that Le 
Sage formed that intimate acquaintance wjth Spanish 
literature which made him select Spain (a country he 
never visited) as the scene of his principal works. 
Les aventnres du chevalier de Beaxichesne (1732) is 
written in the true picaresque strain — cruel, callous, 
and cynical. The history of Guzman d'Alfarache 
(1732) is, no more than his version of a story long 
before made famous by Mateo Aleman of Seville. 
Even in his more important writings, the surround- 
ings, the names of places, and the multitudinous de- 
tails, are taken faithfully from the Spanish theatre 
and the picaresque novel. He is probably guilty of no 
such Blunders or solecisms as an Englishman of the 
present day would commit in a povel professing to 
deal with Scotland, or a Scotsman in a novel professing 

f 

^ CEuvreSy 1 vol., Firniin-Didot, 1840. His chief works have been 
frequently reprinted and are readily accessible. E. Lintilhac, Le Scuje 
(O.E.F.), 1896. 
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to deal with Devonshire. But the “local colour,” if 
correct, is faint; and Le Sage himself makes no 
pretence that his characters belong distinctively to 
the Peninsula. “On voit partout les ni^mes origin- 
aux ” ; and he was a firm believer in the principle tliat 
human naturotis everywhere fundamentally identical. 

Le Sage’s first great success was won with the 
JDiahU Boitcux (1707), the idea of which, but not 
Ris Diablo iRiich more, he appropriated from the 
Roitcux. Biallo Cojuelo of Luis de Guevara. It 

illustrates a literary convention precisely ♦the con- 
verse of the “ story-within-thc-story.” The latter con- 
sists in diversifying the main plot of your novel by 
the introduction of tales more or less irrelevant. The 
former consists in gi*ouping together a number of 
independent tales in a slight framework more or less 
ingenious. The setting is wholly»artificial, and sub- 
sidiary in importance to what it holds ; but it afforej^ 
opportunities for pleasantry ahd the exercise of a 
quaint fancy. The Arabian Nights and the pecamcron 
are the most famous examples of this artifice, which 
is really exhibited in Crdbillon’s Sopha and in John- 
stone’s Chrysal, and nominally in the Talcs of my Land- 
lord and the Chronicles of the Canongate, Its last 
serious appeara&ce in this country was in the Christ- 
mas numbers of Mr Dickens’s periodicals. 4iut it 
has practically bejn discarded on both sides of the 
Channel, the covers of a book being now considered 
a sufficiently strong boncf for any collectioji of dis- 
connected narratives. Le Sage, no doubt, found the 
method a convenient one ; at all events he reverted to 
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it in the Valise Trouv^.e (1740), though the mechanism 
of the earlier work is less commonplace. For this lie 
can be neither praised nor bjanffed ; but the substance 
and the style or the DiaUe Boikiix, which is singularly 
gay and entertaining, ^re emphatically lus own. Here 
we have Le Sage’s characteristic qualitieJ : distinctness 
of vision, shrewdness of perception, penetrating wit, a 
firm touch, a precise and unambiguous utterance. 

In 1709 Le Sage put upon the boards his Tiircarety 
wliich has been noticed in the immediatoJj preceding 
volume of this series. The angry passions roused by 
£iiis intrepid attack on the world of finance brought 
about his divorce from the Coniedie Francjaise. Hence- 
forth his theatrical pieces were comparative trifles. 
But the drama’s loss was the novel’s gain.’ He found 
the vovcla dc IHcaros ready to his hand, seized upon 
it, stripped it of its squalor and brutality, arrayed 
it in the garb of decency and good humour — in a 
word, made it human— and the result was Gil Bias. 

^ Indisputably superior alike to those of his 
works we have already nanled and to the 
Bachelier de Salamanque (1736), it has for more thaci 
a century and a half been recognised as one of the 
great novels of the world, though the judgments of 
criticism have not always been discriminating or 
harmoftious. For no better reason, probably, than 
that the background of both i.^ Spanish, it was 
for long customary to bracket it with Don Quixote, 
though no two works could be less susceptible of 
profitable comparison. Then, again, the critics are 
not agreed. as to whether the fable of Gil Bias is well 
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or ill constructed. When a work of this nature is 
published in three instalments, with an interval of 
a decade, less or more, 'between eayh (1715-1724- 
1735), there is certainly iivimd facie ground for sup- 
posing that tjie author started|upon no settled plan, 
but merely accumulated incident upon incident ac- 
cording to the promptings of his imagination. We 
should expect to find the plot of Gil Bias lo*osely knit, 
with more of sequence in it than of causation. Yet 
the book discloses a real unity and completeness far 
beyond anything that could have been ai^ticipated 
from such hand-to-mouth methods. What though the 
episodes follow one another at haphazard and appear 
to be adjusted to no great end? Do they not arrange 
themselves in proper perspective, and have we not 
here the very epic of roguery, the Odyssey of rascal- 
dom ? On this very point, indeed, Certain critics have 
mounted their limh horse, and condemned the l)Oiik 
on moral grouilds, the hero being confessedly a scamp, 
a frequenter of taverns, and a keeper of low •company. 

This judgment would appear to be singularly wrong- 
Keaded. Gil Bias is not an exemplary personage. 

His view of His adventures bring us acquainted with 
no ^ch models of manly perfection as 
Sir Charles Grandison, no such paragons of female 
virtue as Pamela or Marianne. But the invigorating 
breeze of satire blows keenly through all Le Sage’s 
pages, and effectually purifies the atmosphere. He 
never by tone or manner makes himself • privy to 
the peccadilloes of his evil-doers. He has a not 
unkindly smile for the weaknesses of his fellow 
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mortals, but he never leers or sniggers at their 
polissonneries. He is always hon enfant: never arch 
and knowing ; <^ly amused •and wise. Smollett, it is 
true, takes him to task for ‘‘ preventing that generous 
indignation which ougjjt to animate the reader against 
the sordid and vicious disposition of the world.” But 
one of the secrets of Le Sage's strengtli lies in this 
very attitude of detachment. Without assuming airs 
of superiority, he contemplates the comedy of the 
world with invincible good-humour, and leaves railing 
to otliers.* In this frame of mind we see a link which 
attaches Le Sage more closely to the preceding age 
than to that of his middle and declining years. He 
confronts life, as he confronts letters, with a bearing 
essentially classic. His style is rigorously severe and 
simple ; too much so, some have thought, to preserve 
the illusion of being natural. But it is exquisitely 
cl<5ar and pointed; clean-cut, and free from all pre- 
ciosity or affectation, which he abhorred. There 
is no under -current of suggestion in his manner, 
just as ill his matter there is no hint of the senti- 
mental or the romantic. Love plays a very insignii- 
icant part in Gil Bias. The characters stand out in 
sharp relief, each distinctly realised, each vividly 
presented. But there is no probing of the heart, 
no tampering with the nerves, and no more “psy- 
chology” than is absolutely indispensable. In this 
sense, though in no other,, his method may be de- 
scribed as “ superficial ” ; and if we desire, not merely 
the vivid portrayal of character, but also, the subtle 
analysis of" emotion, not .merely the cool and impartial 
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dexterity of the skilled craftsman, but also, the mys- 
terious and indefinable quality generally known as 
‘‘temperament,” we rftusl^ take our custom to a very 
different market, and examine the wares of Marivaux. 

Pierre Carlet de Chamblain^ de Marivaux^ (1688- 
1763) began liis literary career with three works, of 
which two were imitations of the “ heroic ” 

MclTi'WtuXt 

romance, and the third a specimen of the 
romance of adventure. All have sunk into riclily 
deserved oblivion, along with liis two foolish travesties 
of Homer and Fdnelon. At various dates his life 
he inclined towards journalism, contributing to the 
Mercnre, and conducting, first, the Spectatcur fra^ipais 
(1722-23),^ and, later on, the Cabinet j)MloBopM(iuc 
(1734), His true bias, however, lay in the direction 
of the drama, his principal contributions to which 
are duly discussed in their proptr place. Here we 
cdlisider him as the author of La vie de Mariaii^e 
(1731-41), and Le paysan pa^'vemt (1735-36), both 
works of considerable length, and neither of them 
completed. • 

• Marivaux is at times an extremely tedious author, 
and if he can contrive to express or (for choice) to 
obscure his meaning in three sentences in 
Hisbadpoinu. much the better. His style 

is anything but plain-sailing, for his is the high dis- 
tinction of having stood godfather to a new species 

' (Euvres, 12 vols., 1781. Marianne is readily accessible, aod so 
are the best of his plays. Fleury, Marivaux et U tfarivaudagCf 
1881 ; Larroutneb, Marivaux, sa vie et ses ceuvret, 1882 ; Deschamps, 
Marivaux (G.E.F.), 1897. 
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of euphuism, which is not to everybody's mind. 

“ Marivaudage ” was far from popular with certain 
persons in his own day, wl^en ‘Pri^vost attacked, and 
Cre billon fils mimicked, it. Once more, even an en- 
thusiastic amateur of psychology might be forgiven for 
considering his subtlety excessive, Haf splits straws 
with amazing gusto ; and no possible or probable 
thought 0^ his heroine is sacred from his watchful 
observation. Yet it would be absurd to deny that , 
Marivaux is apt to exercise a sort of fascination over 
the readier who has once got fairly under way. He 
had an admirable eye for character, and was not afraid 
to go for it to common life. His de Climal, in 
Marianne, is admitted to be excellent, and even better 
are the personages in a much lowlier sphere. Tn deal- 
ing with them — and Mme. Dutour, who kept the 
linen-shop, may te taken as typical of them — the 
Q^nness of his outline is never once impaired by his 
love for refining and taking distinctions.^ 

The true disciple of Marivaux, however, would 
probably contend that, in order adequately to test the 
The chanictcr 0/ uiRstcr's mcrits, tlic character of Marianne 
Maruinne. hersclf iiiust be consultcd. Few more care- 
ful and elaborate delineations of the human, heart 
have ever been attempted. Every 'thought of her 
" brain, every quiver of her nerves, is faithfully chron- 
icled. She records with grave particularity “ tout ce 
qui passe ” in her mind, and notes every “ mouvement " 

t 

^ The “ flyting ** of Madame and the driver of the fiacre, about 
the amount of Marianne’s fare, is one of his best known scenes, and 
could scarce ijc improved upon.^ 
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of her own or of other people. As a toMr dc force, 
Marivaux’s work is astonishing, but it is more than a 
tom^ deforce. The type 9 ! character portrayed is far, 
it may be, from an attractive one. Marianne has a 
“bon coeur”jand a large supply of “sentiment.” 
Everything t4at happens “penetrates” her, and the 
tear of “sensibility” gushes from her eyes on very 
slight provocatioji. She is, in short, a coquette, and 
-even a minx. It may be doubted whether, weiglied 
in the moral balance, she is at all preferable to the 
shameless and straightforward Maiion Lescaut. Ues 
Grieux’s mistress was, at all events, candid, and pre- 
tended to be no better than she was. Marianne, on 
the contrjy.'y, wishes for nothing better than to have 
“le profit immodeste,” while preserving “tout Ic 
mdrite de la modestie.” Yet with a multitude 
of odious faults, and despite an incurable long- 
windedness, the creature inspires a lively interest, and 
insensibly leads us on to the eftd of her all but inter- 
minable confessions. Marianne, in truth, represents 
an abiding type ; and she may claim for ^lerself the 
•glory of being the precursor of the horde of Julies, 
femmes incomprises, new women, psycliolofjucs, and 
other female self-tormentors, no matter what their 
designation, wfio have since invaded and occupied so 
large a territory in the realm of fiction. • 

While the m^its of Marianne reappear in the 
Paysan parvenu — an eighteenth century Bel Ami, as 

it has been fiappily termed — one of its 

llis mwral tone. . .1 11 * 

faults IS there reproduced on an exagger- 
ated scale. The atmosphere which in Marwine is at 
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times enervating and unwholesome enough, becomes 
in the Paysan impregnated with the taint of moral 
decay. Marivaux illustrates more clearly than any 
other writer pr^or to Eousseau the ease with which 
sensibility could glide into corruption He is not 
grassier, and indeed ‘disapproved of isuch clumsy 
methods. Un lecteur veut etre m^nagd,” is his sly 
maxim. ,But he reflects the tone of the company 
with which he was in the habit of associating in 
the salons; and there the unsavoury combination of 
sensualism with seiisibleric, which tends to emerge in 
every age, was about to obtain an unprecedented and 
unparalleled ascendancy. 

The last of the trio of great French novelists with 
whom we have to do (for consideration of the fiction 

of Diderot and Eousseau is reserved for 

Pri'vusi. - -1 V • 4 . 

the ne,\t volume) is Antoine Francois 
Provost d’Exiles^ (1697-1763), who spent the greater 
part of a troubled and melancholy life in vacillating 
between the cloister and the camp. Having made his 
peace with* the Church and secured a patron, he passed 
his closing years in comparative peace and comforts 
A shocking story as to the manner of his death long 
enjoyed a currency to which the evidence in its favour 
by no means entitled it; and his private character 
.has not been too leniently dealt with by fame. 
Apart, however, from an almost total want of self- 

^ CEuvres, 39 vols., 1783-85. Mixtuyn, Lescaut has been frequently 
reprinted and is readily accessible. Harrisse, EAhbe I^revost, hiaioire 
de sa vie et ses ceuvres, 1896 ; Schroeder, VAhM Prevoet — m vie^ see 
romans, 1898. ^ 
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control, and a fatal susceptibility to the passions, he 
was a sufficiently worthy and amiable man. Radically 
vicious or depraved htJ assuredly was not; while of 
his industry there can be no questioA. 

During one\of his periodical ^sojourns in a monas- 
tery he rendeled some assistance towards the com- 
pilation of Gallia Christiana. But lighter themes 
presently occupied his pen. His first novel. M^moires 
et aventnres d'un homme de qaaliU (1728-1731), was 
followed by a pretended sequel, but in reality an 
independent piece, the Histoire dc Manm Lescaut et 
du chevalier lies Grmvx (1731), upon which Ins reputa- 
tion as a novelist now wholly depends. To this suc- 
ceeded Lc '^hilosophc Anglais cm mimoircs de Cleveland 
(1731-1738), wliich was immediately translated into 
English, Le doyen de Killerine (1735-1740), IJhistoire 
d^une Grmjue moderne (1740), and the Campagnes 
philosophiques (1741) ; while the list of his works is 
still further swollen by quasi - historical novels, of 
which Guillaume le Conqu6rant (1742) may serve as a 
sample. He had in the meanwliile resided for two 
different periods of some duration in England, for 
which country he conceived a profound admiration, 
and where he not only imbibed deistical opinions, but, 
what is far more surprising, learned to appreciate 
Shakespeare. Stimulated, no doubt, by the §ight of 
the journalistic activity which the Spectator had 
originated, he started in 1733 Le pour et le contre, a 
weekly miscellany in which criticism was blended 
with a multitude of other topics. It lived until 1740, 
and Prdvost desisted from editorial work for fifteen 
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years, when for a few months he conducted the 
Joitrml dranger^ a periodical which loudly sounded 
the note of European “solidarity” in literature and 
civilisation. ' 

The remainder of Prevost’s busy life was filled up 
by the task of tranvSlatioii from the English, one of 
Histrans- his heaviest underUikings in this depart- 
kiiions. ^ nient being a collection of voyages in 
seven volumes, which he supplemented by ten others 
of his own. It was he who introduced Hume, Con- 
yers Middleton, and Eichardson to the French reader ; 
and lie had the mortification of seeing the fame of 
the author of Cleveland eclipsed by that of the trans- 
lator of Clarissa. In this humbler capacity Prevost 
was the means of bringing to bear upon his country- 
men a more potent influence than he ever exercised on 
his own account, hut liichardson^s works undoubtedly 
owed something of their vogue in France to having 
been translated by one who had already made a 
considerable reputation for himself as an original 
novelist. * It has even been suggested that, had 
Fielding fallen into the hands of Provost instead 
of into those of La Place, Toin Jones would have 
left an abiding mark upon French literature. We 
may think such a conjecture exceedingly improbable 
without desiring in the least to make little of 

the usefulness of Provost's labours. But for 

% 

them, indeed, Diderot, Itousseau, and their disciples 
in fiction, had missed theil most copious source of 
inspiration. 

Prdvost's^ own works, with one signal exception, 
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have sunk into almost total oblivion. To resuscitate 

his historical novels, the method of which 

llis own works. . 

IS borrowecT irpm the real or pretended 
Mimoires to which allusion has been made, would 
be impossible.^ To revive in p|rt his novels of ad- 
venture by means of judiciously - chosen extracts 
should be a more feasible project, for thus their 
most obvious defects could be eliminated. • They are 
extremely long, extremely loose in construction, and 
extremely rich in what can only be called preach- 
ing. Prdvost is always inclined to cast bacj: to the 
type of TiUmaqyie. Also, the characters are prone to 
weep for very little. The whole idea of the Grecque 
Moderne tiyrns upon a piece of thoroughly false deli- 
cacy — a fantastic perversion of female modesty — 
which Saint-Pierre’s Virginie might have approved 
and imitated, but which to the mo¥e robust intellect 
of a Le Sage or a Fielding would have seemed merejly 
ridiculous and disgusting. Yef are there compensa- 
tions. The “sombre colons,” which Eousseau justly 
noted as characteristic of Prdvost, is not unattrac- 
tive. It is interesting to watch the creature of gloom 
— the victim of destiny — the being marked by melan- 
choly for* her own — appearing for positively tlie first 
time as the hero of a novel. And while we find 
this distinct foreshadowing of the P>yroncsquef there 
are also unmistakable premonitions of the kind of 
fiction identified with the name of Mrs Radclifife; 
for Pr(5vost had some appreciation of the ^value of 
horror as an element in his art. Add to this, that 
his works have a certain air of straightfqrwardness 
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and sincerity, which is accurately reflected in a plain 
and unaffected style. 

But half-hearted must be^come whole-hearted praise 
when the crit\c approaches the slender volume of 
two hundred and fj^^ty pages which ^ contains Pr4- 

Manon vost’s masterpiecc. In Manon Lrscaut all 

Lcscaut. faults seem to have vanished, and all 

his excellences shine with redoubled splendour. The 
story is a simple one; its theme the blind devotion 
of a young fellow of good family to a lovely, way- 
ward, apd unfaithful mistress. Prdvost’s mode of 
presenting the emotion of love is very different 
from Marivaux’s. Marivaux displays extraordinary 
patience in unravelling the tangled threads of feel- 
ing which make up the fabric of passion. Provost 
concerns himself, not with the constituent parts, but, 
with the result. 4/He regards love as a fatal obses- 
sion, whose influence, once insinuated, it is hopeless 
to think of resisting. This is the lesson which 
Manon inculcates, and whether tlie manner of con- 
veying it be well calculated to deter the young from 
emulating the infatuation of the hapless pair W3 
need not now determine. All the minor characters 
are good; none better than Manon’s brother. But 
they are kept in strict subordination to the hero 
and heroine. No competent judge can fail to admire 
the masterly skill with which Des Grieux is portrayed, 
or the sheer force of simplicity and candour, in 
virtue of which an eagerness to forgive and forget, 
which would be ludicrous in a husband, is made to 
appear amiable and meritorious in a lover. Never- 
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theless, it is Manon herself who is the crowning 
glory of the book. The type of woman who, with 
no inherent constitulnonjil impulse to infidelity, is 
yet unable to remain faithful when faithfulness 
means poverlfr and discomfor^ has been set down 
here once for. all ; and no later novelist has been 
able to add one essential stroke to the picture. 

• 

Before proceeding to discuss the great novelist 
who, through Prevost's instrumentality, gave so 
marked a direction to French fiction, we nnjst pause 
to notice one who stands outside tlie main line of 
development followed by the English novel, ^ but 
stripped ol whose works our literature would be 
perceptibly the poorer. Tlie singular career of 
Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) is one long 
series of petty mysteries, the elucidation 
of which has practically become a specialised brai^jili 
of literary research. It is nC business of ours to 
follow the windings of this arrant double-dealer ; and 
his political tracts have been already deaft with in 
a former volume of this series. We take him up 
at the point in his life at which, some years after 

mystifying the public with the Apparition of Mrs 

• 

^ By far the beat criticism of the eighteenth-century novojiats will 
be found in the prefatory noticea contributed by Scott to Ballan- 
tyne's Novelists* Idhravj, 10 vols., 1821-1825, and reprinted in Scott’s 
Misc. Prose WorJcSy 1848, vols. iii. and iv. Thackeray’s Iluvrwurists, 
brilliant in some parts, is far fron? satisfactory in others. 

® Romances, due,, ed. Aitkcn, 16 vols., 1895 ; Lee, Rife, 3 vols., 
1869 ; Minto, Defoe (E.M.L.), 1879 ; Stephen, Hours in a Library, 
3 vols., 1892, vol. i. 
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Veal (1705), iie won for himself nn assured imraor- 
itobiTiHoii tality by publishing Rohimon Crime 
cnisoe. (1719). If the q'lwd .semper^ quod 
'iihique, quod do omnibus, can legitimately be ap- 
plied to literature, ^ no work will ^emerge more 
triumphantly from the ordeal of criticism. It has 
been translated into every civilised, and into more 
than one , barbarous, tongue. It lias had hundreds 
of imitators of varying degrees of merit.^ It capti- 
vated Rousseau (who saw in Kobinson the image of 
the natural man) to that extent that he sanctioned 
its perusal by the young; and the book has been 
almost as familiar a friend in French as in British 
households ever since. 

Robinson Crusoe is a plain tale of adventure told by 
a plain man to plain people. Tlic situation is novel 
and curious; and, instead of being ruined 
by picturesque language, it is unfolded to 
the greatest possible advantage in the most prosaic 
possible manner. How far .Defoe was in the habit of 
drawing for supplies upon the records of actual oc- 
currences is a vexed question. The preponderating 
belief among experts seems to be that he incorporated 
much more solid fact in nujst of his writings than 
used to be supposed. But no bond-Jide narrative ever 
showed the multiplicity of detail in which Defoe in- 
dulges, or produced so vivid an ijlusion of absolute 

c 

^ Philip Quart (1727), by an a^'cnymous hand, and the greatly 
suporior PvUr Witkhis (1751), by Kobeit Pal took, are two of the 
best-known works which Crusoe inspired in its own century. The 
latter, however, has a strong admixture of Gulliver, 
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voracity by the accumulation of minute particulars. 
It is ^ just retribution for so successfully counter- 
feiting the truth that Robinson Crusoe should have 
been demonstrated to be nothing but an allegory of 
its author’s li^e as conclusively ^as though that author 
had been Shakespeare or Bacon. 

Defoe sought the subjects of most of his other works 
of fiction in the world of crime or vice,, or both ; 
jiis other '^nd, liviug in an age which liungered for 
works. realism, he had no scruple about handling 
his material realistically. In the Memoj^rs of a 
Cavalier (1720), indeed, and in A Journal of the 
Plague Year (1722), the criminal clement is absent. 
But the King of Pirates, the TAfe, Adventures, and 
Piraeies of the famous Caittain SinglHon, Moll Flanders, 
John Shei)2)ard, and Jonathan Wild, all published 
between 1720 and 1725, announeg plainly by their 
titles into what sort of company we have got, thougli 
The History and Remarlcahle Life of the truly Ilonenir- 
able Colonel Jaeque (1722) is less explicit. Defoe 
knew his publig, and it was no inclination to the true 
gusto -piearesco which made him select this class of 
hero and heroine. Ho had much in him of the 
journalist, even of the gutter-journalist, and his very 
title-pages (which in the foregoing enumeration have 
been rigorously abbreviated) are redolent of the broad- 
side, the chap-book;^ and (in the case of Moll Flanders 
particularly) the headline. It is true that he labours » 
the moral of his books wfth great diligence, stoutly 
maintaining that his object is edification, llut it is 
no more possible to acquit him than to acquit Eichard- ^ 
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son of having purposely diversified his exhortations 
with very questionable stuff, and of having endeavoured 
to secure a large congregation by holding out attrac- 
tions of a decidedly equivocal character. 

His view of life Ls essentially lourgfois, if the ad- 
jective may be risked ; and his moral^ code is of no 
His instimt ^cry lofty order. He wrote both a Complete 
/or business. Creutlcman and a Complete .English Trades- 
man, but he was more at home in the latter than in 
the former part. For Defoe was one of the few men 
in literature who have written, not what they must, or 
what they could, but, what they knew would suit a 
particular and special market, and yet have achieved, 
not success merely, but, fame. The odd thing is that, 
for all this exclusive regard to the comrhercial side 
of his calling, the one author whom in his happiest 
moments he resenjbles is John Bunyan. In characters 
like William the Quaker in Singleton, and Amy in 
Roxana (1724), there us not a little of the directness, 
force, and humour with which the Life and Death of 
Mr Badman abounds ; and though he wants Banyan’s 
peculiar raciness of flavour, he has much of his 
vigorous homeliness of idiom. From mannerism he 
is not wholly free ; and there are certain common slips 
in grammar, and certain favourite turns of speech, 
by which the specialist is enabled to decide whether 
any piece attributed to him is genuine. In describing 
an exciting episode in which everything depends upon 
the spirited rush of the nairative, he is not comparable 
to Smollett, for example, for in Defoe the artist was 
swallowed up in the reporter. His touch, that is to 
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say, is at times fumbling and uncertain ; but, when by 
dogged perseverance and good luck he hits the mark, 
he contrives such an effect of truthfulness as it is given 
to few to compass. It is*not the lea^ of his distinc- 
tions that in f|is Journal of the plague Year he should 
be thought to have almost equalled Thucydides or 
Lucretius, who have each described the ravages of a 
deadly epidemic with such closeness of obseryation and 
such particularity of detail that no two modern physi- 
cians are agreed in their diagnosis of the symptoms. 

In a patient attention to minutire Defoe finds a 
formidable competitor in Samuel Eichardson ^ (1G89 • 
, 1761). The son of a joiner, and himself a 

thriving printer, his first venture in author- 
ship was modest enough in its original conception. But 
out of a collection of letters designed to keep maid- 
servants in the#; 5 jvay they should go, grew Pamela ; or 
Virtue Revxtrded (1740), which^achieved instant suc- 
cess. Clarissa ; or the Adventures of a Young Lady, 
followed in 17,48, and The Ilisiory of Sir Charles 
Qrandison in 1753. Throughout his life Eichardson 
was an amateur of respectable female society, and the 
incense of its adoration was highly grateful to his 
nostrils. That he can never have been a “ man’s man ” 
is patent from his works. He had little or no “ know- 
ledge of the world,” and how he contrived to evolve 
a Clarissa from thft study of the little group whose 
admiration he so eagerly ?ibsorbed, is one of those 

^ Works, ed, Leslie Stephen, 12 vols., 1883 ; Stephen, Hours in a 
Library, 3 vols., 1892, vol. i. 
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mysteries which might invite investigation if literary 
annals were not full of similar enigmas. 

It is not, we believe, exclusively established 
whether llichifrdson had read his Marivaux; but, 
if not, the similarity in tone betwe^ the two is 
an extraordinary coincidence. Pamela is everywhere 
reminiscent of Marianne; and if the heroine of the 
former be less odious than her French sister, that is 
only because she does not pretend to be genteel. In 
truth, the intrinsic merits of Pamela will 

Pamela. , 

not tolerate any searching scrutiny. No 
doubt it contains in embryo many qualities which 
appear in perfection in Kichardson’s later work. The 
situations are vividly enough presented, the char- 
acters are sufficiently distinct and lifelike, and there 
is a supply of that thin and primitive form of humour 
with which Eichj^rdson had to be content. What is 
iiitolerable about the book is its i^jj^^al atmosphere. 
If this be “teaching the passions to move at the 
command of virtue,*' we like not the method of in- 
struction! But the last word on th^ subject of Mr 

B and his precious lady was uttered long a^o 

in Joseph Andrews, 

Neither can it be said that Sir Charles Grandison 
is a work for all time, though its*, length suggests 
« that it was written with an eye on eternity, 

Grandison. , _ . ’ 

and not merely on a single age. The 
Clementina episode, though once Esteemed, in Major 
Pendennis's language, “dcposid affecting,” is now apt 
to seem only wearisome; and there are few bores in 
fiction who can approach the excellent Dr Bartlett. 
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As for the hero, he is altogether, as the saying goes, 
too good for this world. The comment of the average 
man must inevitably ^be, that if every one were as 
richly endowed as Sir Charles with go^d looks, health, 
strength, riches, and skill in manly exercises (includ- 
ing sword-play), it were a simpl^ tiling to be virtuous. 
To proclaim tlie book unreadable is to talk nonsense. 
There is much in it that is amusing, and much that 
is noteworthy. But when we read the eight volumes, 
it is to laugh aty and not to laugh, or weep, vnth, the 
characters. They interest us, not because they are 
like ourselves, but, because they seem so tar apart 
from us. They move in a medium of feeling and 
ideas which has passed away, and which wc find it 
liard to reconstruct. In a Jones, a Western, or a 
Sophia, we recognise our own image, we acknowledge 
our own flesh and blood. Not so with a Grandison 
or a Jcronyrno. 

Richardson embarked upon piarissa in his usual 
matter-of-fact way; but his genius gut the better 

of him, and the work left hiS hands, 

Clarissu. • 

neitlier a guide to conduct nor a hand- 
b?iok of polite behaviour, but, a tragedy. For Clarissa 
is conceived and executed on the grand scale and in 
the granef manner. The action proceeds with meas- 
ured but unfaltering steps towards the inevitable^ goal, 
every one of the innumerable incidents assisting its 
progress. As the Catastrophe becomes imminent the 
gloom grows deeper and •deeper. Yet the reader 
is fain to cling to hope until hope has became im- 
possible, and the breathless excitement of suspense 
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has been superseded by the dull agony of despair. 
The impress of dignity is stamped upon the conduct 
of the plot. No trivial or lujjicrous element inter- 
venes to district or to arfnoy. The whole picture 
is in strict keeping; and we are spared any serious 
lapse into the incongruous or the grotesque. 

Eichardson has been justly accused of founding 
the tradition — still in viridi observantid — of depict- 
itsmrvasHng froiii Secondhand knowledge. 

menta. jjjg lords (Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu 
pronounced) talk like country justices, while “his 
virtuous young ladies romp like wenches round a 
maypole.” This defect is almost wholly absent from 
Clarissa^ the personages in which, with the exception 
of Lovelace and his friends, are not of the town, but 
of the country. Mr Harlowe has rather more polish 
than Mr Western, although their notions of filial duty 
coincide in a very striking manner ; but the one has 
as little desire or expectation as the other of being 
admitted to the inner circle of true fashion. Miss 
Howe is the most vivacious of young ladies, the most 
steadfast of correspondents, and the truest of friends, 
yet she savours more of Lady Mary’s maypole than 
of the rout or the card-party, and has enough good 
sense not to pretend to ton, Lovelace, to be sure, 
is a “man about town,” and so is his friend. Jack 
Belford. In attempting their portraits, Eichardson 
ran the risk of overstraining his powers, and, indeed, 
the vice of theatricality is not wholly avoided. The 
happy stroke of making Lovelace a firm believer in 
revelation (most contemporary moralists would have 
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made him at the very least a dlist) is more efifective 
for the purposes of compunction and remorse than 
convincing as a matter of probability. But, when all 
is said and done, Lovelace is the pojite villain, Tpar 
excellence^ of all fiction, without peer or rival. Not 
that we woul5 disparage the ncAle figure of Clarissa, 
whose pre-eminent virtue is so artfully qualified 
with pardonable human weakness that she seems to 
have but a stronger claim to respect lind sym- 
pathy. At no moment of her history is she more 
admirable than when all is lost, and she knows 
herself defeated, ruined, and undone. It •was the 
character of Clarissa herself which mainly assured 
the ascendancy of Richardson over France. Diderot 
exploded ya eulogy; Rousseau praised, and paid the 
faltering tribute of imitation; and, through them, 
Richardson became a powerful factor in the genesis 
of the romantic movement. Nay, long after Diderot 
and Rousseau had gone to their account, the nine- 
teenth century romantics disTlained not to drink 
at the same fountainhead. “Le premier yoman du 
monde,” was the terse and emphatic verdict of Alfred 
Sc Musset about this extraordinary book. 

The first excursion of Henry Fielding^ (1707-1754) 
into fiction took the form of what Richardson and his 
friends considered a lewd and irreverent 
parody of Pamela. Jo^eiih JiTidre^vs ap- 
peared, in 1742, aijd determined onue for all the form 
of art in which the author’s genius was to find its 

^ Worics (complete), ed. Roscoe, 1 vol., 1848 ; Worka^ dd. Oosee, 12 
voIb., 1898-99 ; Dobson, Fiddvtvg (E.M.L.), 1883. 
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adequate expression* True, Jonathan Wild, though 
published, along with two other volumes of MisceU 
lanies, in the following year, may well have been an 
earlier composition, but Johaihan Wild is a tour ds 
force in irony, and not really a novel.^ Horn of an 
ancient house, and Educated at Eton and Leyden, 
Fielding at twenty-one found liimself Ihunclied upon 
the town with the choice of becoming either a hackney 
writer or A hackney coachman. In about ten years he 
produced a couple of dozen of comedies, farces, and 
burlesques (of wliich anon); but after the passing of 
the Licensing Act of 1737, he withdrew from the 
theatre, and was called to the bar, whence he reaped 
nothing better than a “Trading Justiceship.'' His 
labours in connection with the True Vairkt and the 
Jacohitcii Journal, to which he contributed in the 
eventful year 1745, left him ample time to perfect his 
great work, The History of Tom Jones, a Fomidliny, 
wIkLcIi appeared in 1749. Amelia followed after an 
int(irval of two years, and in 1752 he reverted 
for a shoT,t time to journalism. Failing health and 
a shattered constitution drove him to Lisbon, where 
he died in 1754. His posthumous Journal of the 
voyage thither is a truly pathetic record, only to be 
paralleled by Sir Walter Soott's diary, or the auto- 
biography of Mrs Oliphant. In his own lifetime 
many ^persons of fashion were pleased to regard 
Fielding as a low fellow, a sot, a spdiager, a debauchee ; 
and many persons, not of fashion, have clung to that 
charitable, tradition ever since. That he was im- 
provident is undeniable; that he was no ascetic is 
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certain. He was “formed for* happiness,” and his 
natural spirits, as liis celebrated kinswoman tells us, 
enabled him to find rapture and cheerfulness in Llio 
most unpromising situatitos. But thc#nobler features 
of an essentially manly and generous character were 
never wholly obliterated by nSsfortuue, poverty, or 
squalor ; and his faults were those which spring from 
too easy a temper and too mercurial a constitution. 

Tiie critic of Fielding has the advantage of being 
able to compare his author’s principles to some extent 

with his practice. In many of the delight- 

IliSUrt. nil r.1 iTi * 

fill cliapters prefixed to the bdbks into 
which Tom Jones is divided, as well as in similar inter- 
polations in JoHcijh Andrews, Fielding discusses his art 
witli perfiiict candour, though generally in the ironi- 
cal strain. To deduce a code of regulations from 
utterances of this sort wmld be pedantry of the kind 
which he himself peculiarly detested. Fielding de- 
clined to be judged by the hard and fast canons* of 
which his age was so fond. Tlie critic, in liis view, is 
no more than a clerk whose oHice it is to 4iranscribe 
the rules and laws laid down by genius. lUit while 
Fielding’s preliminary discourses cannot be reduced to 
system, we may note two or three of the principal 
ideas to tvhich he is fond of recurring. His muse, at 
the risk of being voted “ low,” embraces in her regard 
all sorts and conditions of men; and these are to be 
presented in the /spirit of comedy. The novel, as 
Fielding conceives it, is comic epic in prose ; and 
morals arc better reformed by wholesome laughter than 
by noisy indignation. Lastly, he claims to have 
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described. “ not men ^but manners ; not an individual 
but a species.” Thus a novelist should be like Imlac’s 
poet, who is not to “ number the streaks of the tulip, 
or describe the different shades in the verdure of the 
forest,” but to “mark general properties and large 
appearances.” ^ 

How consistently he worked on the lines thus 
indicated, needs no elaborate demonstration. He 
' never, it is true, sacrifices the lifelike 
touch of the “here” and “now” without 
which a novel is as nothing. True also ifc is that he is 
the mostdistinctively writer since Shakespeare ; 

and this was doubtless one of the obstacles to his 
obtaining a welcome in France. Yet we feel that, in 
all his characters, Fielding has boldly sought out the 
essential, leaving the accidental to take care of itself; 
that in every case he has seized upon the type ; and 
that in his hands ^e may almost pronounce fiction to 
be* more probable than history. Something of this 
sort no doubt is the meaning of Byron’s remark that 
Fielding is “ the prose Homer of human nature.” We 
know that Mr Allworthy is Ealph Allen ; that Mr 
and Mrs Booth are Mr and the first Mrs Fielding'; 
and that a certain Mr Young was the prototype 
of Parson Adams. But not even these characters 
suggest that they were drawn from some living 
indiviSual in the way in which some of Smollett's 
compel that inference. And this absence of all 
thought of literal transcription from fact (which is 
quite consistent with a genuinely artistic “ realism ”) 
materially assists in the maintenance of the fine 
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temper that pervades Fielding’s* works. If he ever 
runs the risk of being savage, it is in Jonathan 
Wild, which by its length imposed too heavy a 
strain upon the ironical •method. Bift, as a general 
rule, his attitude to life is strikingly like that 
of Le Sage, though he now ai?d then permits him- 
self to adopt *a more serious tone ; and in his turns 
of thought and phrase the resemblance is extremely 
close.^ • 

There can be little doubt which is the greatest of 
Fielding’s works. It is not Jonathan Wild, though that 
boasts two or three scenes which he never •bettered. 
The dialogue between the hero and heroine, and 
that between the hero and the ordinary, can never be 
forgotten > and, save to those whose digestion is some- 
thing queasy, the Misses Lsetitia and Theodosia Snap 
are a perpetual delight. Nor is it Jose,])!}, Andrews, 
for there Fielding has evidently nof yet made sure of 
his footing. Yet Mrs Slipslo]^ the Tow-wouses, and, 
above all, Abraham Adams — one of his most finished 
creations — are among the immortals. There remain 
Amelia and Tom Jones to dispute the 

Tom Joiios. 1 . • 1 1 j 1 

supremacy, and it is hard to see now a 

just judge can award the prize to the lady. In plot 

there is*no conjparison between the two; and in con- 
struction also Amelia is conspicuously inferior. Nor, 
we think, does it boast any characters which captivate 
• 

^ The dcRcription of Joseph Andrews as having an air ** which, to 
those who have not seen many ^noblemen, would give an idea of 
nobility,” is precisely in the vein of the famous: ‘*A|>r68 cela on 
nous reconcilia,” &c. 
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the reader’s imagination as many do in the other. 
Square, Thwacknm, Black George, Mrs Honor, Part- 
ridge — these are a few of the dramatis personw who 
linger in the iii?(}mory. Tlid' characier of Jones him- 
self, so favourite a pe^ for trite moral rejections, shall 
be loft for others to wrangle over. Tliere is, happily, 
no room for wrangling over the ever-charming Sophia, 
But the greatest character in the book — as some may 
think the' greatest character in English fiction — is 
Mr Western. We are introduced to him when ho 
detects Tom in the act of poaching; we leave him 
making a night of it with Mr Nightingale’s uncle; 
and his every speech and every action in the long 
interval is exquisitely characteristic and appropriate; 
for Fielding treats his victim as though he loved him, 
and not, which is the manner of some, as an enemy 
against whom he cherishes a personal grudge. That 
in Tom Jones Fielding should have been at his best is 
nob surprising. Amelia was written when his health 
was collapsing under the thankless labours of his 
oflice ; and there is more than a hint in it of a 
debilitated frame and a broken spirit. * In Tom Jones 
there is no relaxation of fortitude; the mind is at 
its very soundest. Moreover, Tom Jones had expended 
upon it a larger share of time and labour than any 
other of his works. In point of style, indeed, there 
is little to choose between them. A good style. Field- 
ing professed to think, comes by practice, like a good 
hand in writing. If this be so. Fielding must have 
had all the practice he required before writing his 
Luciaiiic fragment, A Journey from this World to the 
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n€sd>} a piece which cannot be pronounced successful 
as a whole, but in which the characteristics of his 
manner are fully developed. There are no contempor- 
ary authors whose style produces so exquisite a sense 
of pleasure, or tempts so stron|^y to a leisurely per- 
usal. Fielding was not far wrong in recommending 
his readers to go slowly, for to read him in a hurry 
is necessarily to miss some of his choicest beauties. 
He is masculine and vigorous without being coarse; 
smooth and polished without being mannered or 
affected ; racy and idiomatic without being col- 
loquial or vulgar. And predominating over all is 
the indefinable note of the scholar and the gentleman, 
which is necessarily wanting in Kichardson as it is 
wanting iti Defoe. 

If Fielding, in Tom Jones, carried the English 
novel to the end of a stage more difficult and im- 
portant than any which it has had to 

Simllett. . 1 j f 

traverse since, we ^ may almost say that 
Tobias George Smollett^ (1721-1771) started from a 
point farther back than that at which Fieldtng began. 
In Roderieh Random (1748), in ReregHne PicJde (1751), 
and in Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753), he reverted 
not so much to the type of Gil Bias as to the older 
form of the picaresque novel which Le Sage had modi- 

^ This was first puV)lished among the Miscellanies (1743), But, as 
we have hinted, the conjecture seems a likely one that the contents 
of these three volumes were of earlier date than Joseph Andrews^ 
the success of which led to theif puhlicatioii. 

Works, ed. Anderson, 0 vols., 1820 ; ed. Henley (^hoBo intro- 
duction should on no account be overlooked), 12 vols., 1900 ; Hanuay, 
Smollett, 1887. 
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fied with such fortunate results. He boldly claims 
that author as his model, but of his tone, his temper, 
his sagacity, his tolerance, he has nothing. We know 
him, apart from the tone of his books, for jealous, 
irritable, and vindictive. He made an attack upon 
Fielding, then knocking at death’s door^ which scarce 
Churchill outdid when he assailed Hogarth. He 
libelled and lampooned nearly every one from whom 
he had solicited or obtained a favour. In his con- 
duct of the Critical Review he got into hot water with 
as many people as possible. His experiences as a 
surgeon’s mate on board one of the King’s ships can 
scarcely have assisted to civilise or soothe this raw 
and ferocious Scot, so keen to pick a quarrel with his 
enemy, the world. Yet, when fairly in ^the book- 
sellers’ employment, he must have fared better than 
many another, and it is safe to conjecture that his 
pen brought him a much more ample revenue than 
Fielding’s ever did. Though his darling tragedy, the 
Regicide (1749), had been burked by the malignity 
of Garrick and the machinations of Lyttelton, the 
repentant manager made some amends by producing 
the Reprisal (1757), a comedy which long held the 
stage. If funds were low, a translation, or rather 
paraphrase, like his version of Gil Bias (1749) or of 
Bon Qivijcote (1755) replenished his purse; while to 
learn that his History of England (1757-1762) fetched 
him £2000, is to reflect that, as foreman of the Grub 
Street gang, he had the very best of what was going. 
His conscience was not sensitive, else had he not 
pitchforked (for a consideration) the memoirs of Lady 
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Vane into Peregrine Pickle^ with which they have 
nothing to do. From a literary point of view he 
was almost as well eiRployed in compiling a Com- 
pendium of Authentic and Entertaimng Voyages, or 
a Modern Universal History, in preparing his 
Travels through France and Italy (1766), which bears 
the unmistakable mark of ill-health and depression, 
or in devising the atrocious collection of dreary 
filth and pointless satire which he called the Ad- 
ventures of an Atom (1769). Yet, in the very year 
of his death, Humphrey Clinker was bequeathed to 
the world to prove of what stuff its author was truly 
compact. 

Random, Pickle, and Clinker are the three works of 
Smollett vrtiich really count. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, 
considered Fathom superior to Jonathan Wild, an 
opinion which must always remain one of the mysteries 
of criticism ; though Fathom too has its successes, 
such as the account of the hero's mother, and tTie 
celebrated night in the robbers' hut,^ and in point of 
feeling and refinement there is little to choo^ between 
the Count and the personages who give their names 
to Smollett's first novels. Two more disreputable and 
hateful beings than Eoderick and Peregrine have 
rarely masquei^ded as respectable heroes. They 
delight in every species of cruelty ; practical joking 
is their chief form of wit; and to “reap a little 

^ Mr Hftnley has ingeniously pointed out that in Fathom Smollett 
first struck the note of terror which others were subsequently to turn 
to such good account. But wtis not the note of terror, in Fathom 
rather an echo from the picaresque romance, which always revelled 
in robbers and their dens, than an anticipation of Horace Walpole ? 
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diversion,” as their vile phrase goes, from the extreme 
HisjHcttrc^five physical pain, or acute mental discomfiture, 
noveh. Qf ^ fellow-creaturc, js to them the highest 
form of happiriess short of* unrestrained and sottish 
debauchery. The la^lies who become tfieir wives in 
the last chapter are inoffensive, but absolutely colour- 
less. No one can help feeling some curiosity as to 
whetlier Jones will succeed in marrying his Sophia ; 
but whettier destiny will ultimately yield Pickle or 
llandom to the arms of his adorable Narcissa or 
Emilia is a matter in which no human being ever took 
the slightest interest. 

The change of tone between these earlier works 
and Hwmphniy Clinker is agreeably apparent. The 
iTunipiircy cyiiical, inhuman note disappears, the 
Clinker. humour becoiiies genial, the characters 
are depicted with kindliness and good nature ; and 
all this without any sacrifice of robustness or real 
strength. Matthew IJramble, Winifred Jenkins, and 
Lismahagow are three as admirable portraits in their 
kind as •painter ever drew, and the admixture of 
Scotcli local colour — so curiously absent from the 
earlier chapters in Roderick Random — is a far from 
unpleasant novelty.^ The power of delineating char- 
acter in a few bold strokes is, in. truth, one of 
Smollgtt’s most valuable gifts, and he found in the 
navy a rich supply of practically untouched material 

^ Smollett is the first man who depicted tlte national peculiarities 
of his countrymen with anythiiij' like accuracy. Note, for instance, 
the speech of Maclaymore in The Reprisal. Also, he used the device 
of mis-spelling in a workmanlike and effective way, which is more 
than can be said of Fielding in Wild. 
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to work upon. Trunnion, Hatchway, Pipes, P>owling, 
Morgan — all are friends whom we could ill spare, and 
from whose loins has spruyg a numeronp and not un- 
worthy progeny. Whenever Smollett lights upon a 
tarpaulin, he ^ems to be happy.# It cannot, perhaps, 
be said that l^e invented the device of making his 
characters habitually employ in general conversation 
the .teclinical vocabulary of their occupatioiis. Few 
attornics had appeared in comedy or fiction whose 
talk did not consist of jocose allusions to fines, re- 
coveries. remainders, and conveyances in tail. . But it 
is manileslly upon Smollett’s model that later writers 
have regulated their employment of this useful con- 
vention, which he worked out more thoroughly than 
any of his predecessors, yet never abused. For 
though lie allows himself every now and then (and 
that with excellent results) to breal^ out into riotous 
farce, »Smoll(3tt is nothing if not faithful to life as h© 
saw it; which means usually, though not invariably, 
life in its squalid and unlovely aspects. A critic has 
said that he was^ the first novelist to paint domestic 
ijjteriors; and certainly the opening chapter of Sir 
Lancelot Greaves (1761) lays before us an alehouse 
kitchen wjth a completeness of efTcct which the artist 
of the Maypole art Chigwell could not have excelled. 
Thus, whenever Smollett is narrating events ot de- 
scribing episodes in .which we ma)- fairly conjecture 
himself to have taten part, he leaves nothing to be 
desired in point of vividness or spirit. That the scenes 
on ship-board are a true picture of life in the* King’s 
navy is as certain as it is that at least one young Scot 
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had met with much the same train of adventures on 
the road to London and after his arrival there as befell 
Roderick Ean<^ora and the ^faithful Strap. “He did 
not invent much, as I fancy,” said Thackeray, “but 
had the keenest p^^ceptive faculty, ‘And described 
what he saw with wonderful relish and delightful 
broad humour.” V/'hich is the sum and substance of 
the whole matter. 

While Smollett was employed by the publisher of the 
Critical Review, the publisher of the Monthly was served 
by Oliver Goldsmith ^ (1728-1774), as marked a contrast 
to his brother hack in temperament and tone 

Goldsmith. -iij . ii. 

as it IS possible to conceive. After leading 
a more or less vagrant life, Goldsmith in the 'fifties 
betook himself to literature, which brought him, not 
wealth, indeed, but, that sufficiency for daily wants 
which the profession of medicine had denied him. In 
the course of rather less than twenty years he turned 
out a large quantity of more than respectable journey- 
work, the best specimens of which are his histories and 
his Animated Nature. His first original performance 
was the Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Leaminct 
in Europe (1759), but he abandoned this serious line 
of investigation, and turned his attention first of all 
to The Bee, one of the innumerable periodicals of the 
Spectator type, and then to a series of letters after the 
manner of Montesquieu, which were collected in 1762 
under the title of The Citizen of the World. In 1766 

^ Worlcs^ ed. Prior, 4 vols., 1837 ; ed. Masson, 1 vol., 1878. Prior, 
Life, 2 vols., 1837 ; Forster, Life, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1854. There are 
innumerable editions of the Vicar. 
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came The, Vicar of Walcejidd, and in 1768 a comedy, 
The Good-natured Man, which was succeeded by She 
Stoops to Conquer in 1773.^ In additior^to these pieces, 
he has left us two poems, The Traveller, 1764, and The 
Deserted Villose, 1770, besides so|he fragments of light 
verse : of all which more hereafter. 

If Goldsmith could impart an indescribable charm 
even to his compilations, what must we ^xpect to 
find in work where his hands were free ! As a 
matter of fact, there is no author for whom, as 
Washington Irving lias well said, the reader^ so soon 
conceives an almost persoiifil affection. The most 
genial wisdom, the most sensitive tact, the most 
delicate irony, are manifest in every line of a style 
•which is the embodiment of simplicity, 

His style. , ^ , 

ease, and grace. It was in the workshop 
founded by the great Augustan^ that Goldsmith 
served his apprenticeship to the art of fiction ; and 
Beau Tibbs is a creation foB which none of his 
masters need have blushed. In that little snob 
Goldsmith laughed at the foible which *was the 
favourite subject of his ridicule. But in such a mis- 
cellany as the Citizen of the World he found a con- 
venient means of expressing his thoughts upon all 
manner of topies, which he freely did. The most 
curious point about him is his bigoted literary con- 
servatism (or, ratlnjr, perhaps, “modernism,” for the 
phase of taste has little claim to antiquity in England), 
which he carried to far greater lengths than Johnson. 
He despised the old ballads ; hated the Shakespearean 
revival ; pooh-poohed the Elizabethans ; and honestly 
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thought that Dryden and Otway were our greatest 
dramatists. In his serious poetry he adhered to 
the established^ though alrcjidy -tottering, convention; 
but fate was too strong for him. He was destined 
to make a most valfcable contribution •to that most 
new-fangled of all literary forms, the novel. The 
The Wear of Vicar IS 110 luodel in point of plot or 
wakeiiew. ^ coiistruction, and indeed it has been sur- 
mised that a whole chapter is amissing. But we may 
doubt if greater pains would have sensibly improved 
it. Foi\it 8 fame depends not on the intrigue, still 
less on the cutting of the knot, but on character and 
manners. The Vicar and his family form a group 
wliich has never been surpassed, and not a few of 
the incidents in their story — described with* a humour 
which even to discuss is to ruin — have passed into 
the common stock of civilised nations. The social 
historian may be invited to note, that, if he desires to 
paint the condition of the English clergy in gloomy 
colours, and to depress the level of intelligence and 
consideralion upon which that class was situated, 
he will be wise to leave Adams drinking his ale 
ill Sir Thomas lk 3 oby's kitchen, or Trulliber tending 
his swine, and concentrate his attention ppon the 
matchless Mrs Primrose. The gentle and humane 
handling of such a character is the best possible 
illustration of the delicacy and i^finement of Gold- 
smith’s art. 

The last name in our 'list of the great English 
novelists* of the period is that of the most eccentric, 
but also tlie most successful, of them all. Goldsmith 
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opined that Laurence Sterne^ (1713-1768) was a dull 
fellow, but all critics have echoed John- 

StcvfzCw 

son’s negative.^ To place hifi in any well- 
defined and recognised category of novelists is impos- 
sible. He neither practised p^fcaresque fiction like 
Smollett, nor^ painted manners on a large canvas 
like Fielding. He did not even analyse the female 
heart like Eichardson. He stands in a class by him- 
self, subject to no laws save those of his own making. 
But that he had unquestionable genius, not the most 
severe censor of his morals has seriously disputed. 
The bulk of his work is inconsiderable. Tristram 
Shandy j though it originally appeared in nine volumes, 
scattered over a period extending from 1760 to 1767, 
occupies little space in a library of fiction, and the 
Sentimental Journey (1768) still less. His SermonSy 
into wliich he infused as much of^his mannerism as 
such performances would admit of, are nearly as dead 
as the discourses of Fordyce or Blair. 

Sterne’s faults, whose spring is an indomitable 
self-consciousness, an invincible determiflation to 
pose, are not only obtrusive but also 

• Ihs self -con- ^ 

setovsness and repellent. His pathos is for the most 
^ part intolerably false; and in him the 
peculiar affectioci of the mind known as “ sensibility ” 
reaches its high-water mark. The England of his 
age was more emotional, or, at least, more demon- 

^ Both Tristrain Shandy and the Smtimjcntal Jwimey have often 
been reprinted, and are readily acjccssible. Quoad ultra^ see Traill, 
Steme (E.M.L.), 1882, and Mr Whibley’s Introduction to Tristram 
Shandy y 2 vols., 1894. 
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strative, than the England of that later generation 
which passed through the fire of the great French 
war. Even ii\ the pages of tlio manlier novelists, we 
find the embrace — nay, the kiss — a common form of 
salutation among mVn; and it was not thought de- 
rogatory to their sex for them to shed copious and 
undisseinbled tears on learning of some signal act 
of benevolence or gratitude. But Sterne, if we may 
say so, is a very Job Trotter, and the most trivial 
things in nature — a fly or a dead ass — give occasion 
for the . most lachrymose and affecting rhapsodies. 
The emotion is as genuine as Job*s ; Sterne knows it ; 
the reader is soon in the secret ; and, after the first 
two or three times, the trick fails to deceive. The 
result is that, when the pathetic string is to be 
attuned to a more serious and worthy theme, no 
better work is inside of it, so deeply rooted and in- 
grained is the vice of insincerity. Closely allied to 
this — for “sensibility” has strange bedfellows — is 
Sterne’s indecency, which is of the sniggering and 
furtive kind. From Smollett’s works a far richer 
anthology of outcast words might easily be culled^: 
and Smollett could never resist professional pleas- 
antries of a somewhat crude type. But wl^en Sterne 
approaches the region where free speech is difficult, 
and genteel periphrasis impossible, it is with the wink 
and leer oi the adolescent schoolboy, who derives a 
fund of shameful and illicit enjoyment from the secret 
possession of a foul vocabulary. Sterne never out- 
grew this pathological condition. When he was 
stealing so much from Babelais, ho might well have 
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taken a lesson from the master's frank and honest 
attitude to life. But there can be no question that 
the artful intermingling of pruriency with sentiment 
produced what, to the faste of his contemporaries, 
English and .French alike, see^j^ed a truly delicious 
compound, and that his defects materially assisted 
his popularity. 

Sterne held that written language should approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to the modCl of con- 
versation, His own example supplies a sufficient 
refutation of the paradox. His style is a monument 
of artificiality and self -consciousness. He plundered 
right and left, Eabelais and Burton being his princi- 
pal victims; and he was daring enough not even to 
shun detection by melting down and refashioning 
the treasures he had stolen. There is not a rhetorical 
artifice, not a typographical device, from the asterisk 
to the dash, whose aid he did not invoke to whet 
curiosity and fix attention. ^Incoherence is of *the 
essence of Tristram Shandy, Diderot himself could 
have added little in the way of digression. The 
book, as has been well observed, is the novela picaresca 
^of the brain. But this apparent want of purpose 
constitutes one of its charms. After traversing 
devious * paths, ^ poached ankle-deep with tears and 
nastiness, we come suddenly upon some exquisite 
scene, some vista of character which rejoices the heart 
and recruits the •mind. In his humorous, and there- 
fore sympathetic, observation and portrayal 

His huvnour, 

of certain types of human nature lies 
Sterne’s saving grace. The brothers Shandy, Mrs 
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Shandy, Corporal THm, tlie Widow Wadman, and 
Dr Slop have an abiding place in English fiction. 
The success of the work raised up many immediate 
disciples. But^ it was easier to reproduce the manner- 
isms of such a mod^l than to make a tolerable copy 
of its real excellences. Hence, while one school of 
imitators devoted themselves chicily to the salacious 
aspect of Sterne’s genius, the other sought to excel 
him in tlib volume and siiltiiess of their tears. Times 
change and fasliions with thorn. In due course the 
novel of sentiment, discursiveness, and incongruity, 
was displaced by a more masemline and healthy rival.; 
nor has it since shown any serious promise of a 
return to popular favour. But the Shandcan spirit, 
though it lacks a tangible embodiment of its own, is 
diffused in many unsuspected quarters ; and Dickens, 
for one, testifies unconsciously to the subtle and 

pervading inspiraCion of Yorick. 

« 

< 

Such were the writers by whom the novel was 
established upon a sure foundation as an independent 
branch of art. The law of compensation operates in 
literature as elsewhere ; and the drama suffered 
heavily, especially in England, from the prosperity 
of its rival. Long before the date of Jihe latest of the 
works^we have been discussing ( 1771 ), fiction, in the 
sense of a more or less realistic presentation of 
manners, had become the most grateful of all forms 
of literary elfoBt to readers, and not the 
Mimr fiction, remunerative to writers. The press 

teemed with novels whose very names have perished, 
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and the circulating library, thali “evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge,”^ was a flourishing institution. 
In England the old rgmance, already sjaggering to its 
doom, was killed outright by the new fiction. Mr 
Ealeigh has pointed out a signifi|ant symptom of the 
changed order of things. Mrs Haywood (1693-1756), 
a writer swift to note in what quarter the wind sat, 
wound up her career with The llidory of Mins Betsy 
Thovyhtless (1751) and The Ilislory of Jemmy and 
Jenny Jessawy (1753), in place of continuing to write 
about Philidorc and Placentia (1727), and similar 
personages. In Erance, the old. romance died harder. 
Wo have seen that Prevost practised the historical 
novel after a fashion; and Mme. de Tencin was a 
fellow-labaurer with him in the same field. At a 
later date (1767), Marmontel, mindful of TiiUmatim, 
wrote Bclisaircy where the quasi-historical iiiterest, and, 
indeed, all interest of any description, is subordinated 
to edification, a remark also applicable to the same 
author's Les Incas (1778), and to the Nmia Pompilius 
(1785) of Floriau. Such works and all others of their 
kind may seem*to form a connecting link between the 
Scuddry romance and the new romance which was 
about to come into being. But the dissimilarity in 
tone between tbe two extremes can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated; and the bond will turn out to bq more 

^ Sir Anthony Absolute’s opinion is con'oboratctl by the tag with 
which PoUy JIoncyconil}e winds up : “ A man might as well turn his 
daughter loose in Covent Garden £» trust the cultivation of her mind 
to a circulating library.” The curious may consult tho^ instructive 
extract from the catalogue of such an institution prefixed by George 
Colmau to that diverting iday ; Works^ ed. 1777, vol. iii. 
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fictitious than real. * In the Diahle Amoureiix (1772) 
of Cazotte, indeed, with its element of occultism and 
diablerie, the l^veeze which heralds the new dawn sings 
more loudly than in all the productions of the sham- 
historical school put'Jtogether. 

During the quarter of a century which extends from 
1735 to 1760, no really great or noteworthy work of 
fiction was produced in France, for the conte jpliilo- 
sophique does not truly fall within that category. 
The rank and file of the novelists were following two 
distinct yet sometimes interlacing paths : the path of 
scnihunt Sentiment, and the path of licence. Of 
and umice. thosc who chosc the former course, by far 
the ablest was Madame Ficcoboni (1713-1792), who, 
greatly daring, wrote a continuation of Mafianne. Of 
the other school which was at least as numerous, it is 
unnecessary to specify any member save its undis- 
puted leader, C. 'I\ Jolyot de Cr(5billon (1707-1778), 
tlie dramatist’s son. ,His private life was irreproach- 
able, and his works, of which the Sopha (1745) is a 
fair example, are of a notoriously licentious complexion. 
But his technique is uniformly dexterous; he has a 
light touch and abundance of gaiety and wit; he is 
careful to strike no false note of seriousness, nor to 

c 

divagate into sentiment ; and his ing^^nuity and good 
spirit!^ almost redeem from sameness a theme which, 
to judge by literature, is as apt to become monotonous 
as any other. In the large circle ‘"of his literary de- 
scendants in France, there is none who carries the 
thing off with a better grace than he. 

In England we do not find the same sharp distinc- 
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tion between schools of novelists.* Sentiment of course 
there is in plenty ; of licence with an obviously im- 
moral intention, hardly any ; for the \york of writers 
like the infamous Cleland is outside the province of 
literature altogether. Of “realilm” there is a great 
deal, and Sir Anthony Absolute's condemnation of the 
novel no more than reflected the opinion of many 
serious-minded heads of families, who would by no 
means have relished the imputation of being Method- 
ists. But the poison was secreted less by realism 
than by sensibility, — the tender representation of the 
passions which at once wrung the heart anfl kindled 
the imagination. Sentiment apart, one of the most 
Roman popular forms of novel with the general 
A Clef. • that which satirised actual life 

and pilloried real persons. The key to many of 
such works is not now easily come by, and much of 
their point was necessarily ephemeral. But Francis 
Coventry's Pompey the Little^ (1751) may still* be 
glanced at with amusement, were it only for its 
pictures of university life; while more lemarkable 
still is Charles* Johnstone's CUrysed; or they Adventures 
'of a Guinea (1760-1705), the truculence of which is 
beyond all bounds. The sub-title of the work indi- 
cates the frara^ in which an enormous number of 
episodes^ are set; and the total result is a ^ort of 
Satan's invisible wprld displayed. The guinea passes 
through many hflnds, and finds owners in all ranks 
of life. But it rarely touches the palm of an honest 
man or a virtuous woman. Public corruption and 
private vice are lashed with great heartiness; and 
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many of the scenes^ are drawn with a rude vigour, 
which does not always degenerate into callous 
brutality.^ 

A famous and typical example of the novel of senti- 
ment is furnished h%ThG Fool of Quality (1766-1770), 
The Pool of which in the following century aroused 
Quality. enthusiasm of Charles Kingsley. Its 

author, Henry Brooke (1703 - 1783), had written a 
tragedy oh the subject of Gustavus Vasa, which is re- 
membered, if at all, by the solitary apophthegm whicli 
Johnson travestied in the line, “Who drives fat oxen 
sliould himself be fat/' The Fool of Quality is chiefly 
remarkable for incoherence. It is full of highflown 
talk ; full of digressions ; full of stories within stories ; 
full of the praise of hardiness ; full of raiding at the 
conventions of civilised life. Its characters perform 
the most astounding acts of benevolence on the spur 
of the moment, and think nothing of secretly slipping 
a j)urse of a hundred guineas into one another's hands 
or pockets. The British constitution is expounded, 
and its beauties and benefits are duly set forth. Lastly, 
need it be said that our old friend Lycurgus is once 
again to the fore ? Not more coherent than The Foot 
of Quality, and dashed with a strain of insanity from 
which Brooke was free, ^ is the Life of 
johnBunde. BuncU, Bsq. (1756-1766), by Thomas 

Amory, Gent., who was born in 1691, and lived to 

^ One trifling matter may be noted about ChrysaZ. It bears to be 
written by “ An Adept " ; and the J)ousterswivel business with which 
it opens, although treated in the spint of irreverence and burlesque, 
seems to indicate that the hankering after things mediaival had 
now set in with some strength. 
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within three years of a hundred. He was a bigoted 
Socinian, or Christian deist, as he preferred to call it, 
and ha(i amassed, though^not digested^a quantity of 
out-of-the-way knowledge, of which he was only too 
willing to gire the public the lenefit. Among the 
subjects which John Buncle discusses with the seven 
lovely beings who wed him in succession, or with 
other people, are the primawity and pre-eminence of 
the Hebrew tongue, the celibacy of the efergy, the 
iniquitous pretensions of the Church of Eome, the 
authority of the New Testament narrative, and the 
true significance of the Gospel of St Jolin. Tliere are, 
besides, copious dissertations on the wonders of the 
microscope, minute medical details, slabs of algebra 
and trigonometry, and a catalogue of the numerous 
sea-shells which adorn Miss Harriot Noel’s '' grot/’ 
Harriot, unfortunately, docs not live to become Mrs 
Buncle, for the small-pox '‘steps in,” and, "after re- 
ducing the finest human frame Jn the universe to tlie 
most hideous and offensive block,” carries her off, 
despite her prodigious learning. Tlie boi?k is the 
queerest rigmarole in the world ; though in some parts 
it is human, as in the article of eating and drinking, 
of which a good deal goes on. But what Hazlitt meant 
by describing Jdin Buncle as the English Babelais is 
probably more than any human being can divim^ 

We have thus •completed our survey of the novel 

down to the closfe of the first period of its 

Conclusion, , . ... . , « 

existence. A new spirit is on tire eve oi 
permeating Europe, — a spirit destined to effect one of 
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the most remarkable revivals ever seen of the creative 
faculty in literature. Both Diderot and Rousseau have 
caught the eof^-liest breathings* of its influeETce. In 
England the first sail set to catch it (so far as prose 
fiction is concerned) has been hoisted by a man of 
ability and wit, indeed, but not of genius. The Castle 
of Otranto is a highly artificial piece of work, and 
as true to life as its author’s villa was true to the 
principles of Gothic architecture. Nevertheless, it 
indicated more plainly than the work of a greater 
man might have done the irresistible set of wind and 
tide. All-powerful and all-conquering as the romantic 
movement was, it would have been seriously hampered 
for want of a suitable medium of expression in prose 
but for the labours of those who, by theit example, 
prescribed, if we may so say, the conditions of the 
enterprise, and laid down, in comprehensive though 
unambiguous terms, the conventions to which fiction 
must conform under penalty of ceasing to be art. For 
this arduous pioneer work, as well as for the rich har- 
vest of tiieir genius judged by its own deserts, the 
world owes a heavy debt of gratitude to the eigh- 
teenth century novelists, and especially to those of 
England. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POETKY IN ENGLAND AND FPANCE. 

(JUAIJTY ‘versus’ QUANTfTY — “ DUIX OBEDIENCE” TO TRADITION AND 
RULE — FRENCH I’OETRY — THE ‘‘RETURN TO NATURE” — LOVE OF 
NATURE IN THE ENtlUSIl POETS — THEIR MANNER OF DISSEMBIJNO 
IT — A1JW8E OF PEIISONTFIOATION — STEREOTYPED VoOAliULARV — 
JAMES THOMSON — ‘THE SEASONS* — ‘THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE* 
— THE SPENSERIAN METRE — INFLITENCB OF TJIOMSON — AT HOME — 
ABROAD -- EDWARD YOUNO — THE ‘NKJIIT THOUGHTS* — BLAIU’S 
‘ORAVE* — POPULARITY OF THE “ MACABRE ” ELEMENT — WILLIAM 
COLLINS --HIS ‘odes’ — THOMAS GRAY — HIS * ODES * — HIS ‘EI.EflY* 
— THE HEROIC CODPLET — JOHNSON GOLDSMITH — TUB CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THEM — CHURCHILL — SATIRE — ALLAN RAMSAY - HIS COL- 
LECTIONS OF SONGS AND BALLADS — TOM d’I’RFEY— SACM iED POETRY 
— ^TJGHT VERSE-»-TIIB “ CT.ASSICAL TRADITION*’ IN FRANCE — MYTHO- 
LOGICAL ALLUSIVENKSS — J. B. ROUSSEAU — DELILLE — PIRON — 
GRKSSET — DORAT — “ OLOWTSNIUMS OF PARNASSUS” — THEIR TOPICS 
— VOLTAIRE AS A POET — THE ‘ADIEUX A LA VIE* — SUMMARY — 
MACPHBRSON’S * OSSIAN * — PERCY’S ‘ RELIQUES ’ — CHATTERTON, 

# 

It is common ground with all modern critics, th*at the 
intrinsic value of^ the poetry^ produced during our 
period is singularly small. ^ Even in the most gener- 

^ In addition to the works already cited, see Chalmers’s Worlcs of the 
English Poets, 1810, vols. xii.-xviii. ; Sdect Works of Ute British Poets, 
ed. Aikin, 1 voL, 1820 (an extremely convenient though somewhat un- 
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ous and comprehensive acceptation of the term, we 
Qualify yarsiw niust owii tliat its quality is insignificant 
quantity. coufpared with its quantity. Ve;?«e as a 
medium of serious literary expression was never more 
popular. It apparently found readers as well as 
writers ; the booksellers undertook the production 
and distribution of versified works constructed on a 
scale that would terrify the hardiest publisher of 
to-day ; and the interest aroused by the appearance 
of such performances was often quite genuine. Hence 
many respectable persons, with few solid claims to 
poetical genius, were led into the attempt, 

“ By dull obedience and by creeping toil 
Obs(;iire, to conquer the severe ascent 
Of high Parnassus.” 

Their efforts proved futile as regards posthumous 
renown ; but, in point of more substantial and imme- 
diate reward, they were probably more fruitful than 
mi*ght be imagined. ^ 

Even in the case of those who had the true inspira- 
tion, we are fre(|uently conscious of some obstruction 
which seems to choke their utterance. 

ohcdicnce 

to tratution cuui They are content to run in old grooves ; 

and ‘‘dull obedience” threatens to be 
their undoing. In England each map dutifully turns 
his hqnd to the ode, the elegy, the satire, and the 
tragedy. In France the prescribed tasks, in addition 

attractive anthology); Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 3 vols., 1896; 
and Crox)et’s Lcs Poctes Fran^ais, t. iii., Paris: 1861. Editions of 
the more important poets dealt with are noted in the course of the 
chapter. The poetry of Thomson, Young, Gray, Churchill, and Gold- 
smith will be found in the excellent and well-known “ Aldine ” series. 
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to drama, are the ode, the epistle, the conte, the fable, 
and the epigram. The mistake of the age lay, not in 
holding Viat the games' has rules, but, ii ignoring the 
cdmplementary truth that no gam| is worth playing in 
which, within' the limits of its rules, ample scope is 
not left for initiative and audacity. Even the vigorous 
intellect of Johnson ^ was imbued with the idea that 
the resources of the poetical art were exhausted, and 
that Pope had uttered the final word on versification. 
The “mosaic'* theory of verse is very candidly ex- 
pounded in Saint - Lambert’s preface to his»&irw?z 5 
(1769), a ludicrously bald and pedantic imitation of 
Thomson, which was extolled to the skies by Voltaire. 
Saint- Lambert seems to hold that everything must be 
done by rule and compasses. Descriptions of rural 
scenery will pall on the most ardent lover of nature. 
Accordingly they must be interspersed with episodes in 
which the human clement predominates, and Vhoim^ie 
champeLrc, with his manners arfd his toils, his pains 
and his pleasures, must be introduced at stated in- 
tervals. Even ip his pictures of rural scenery, the 
^oet must take care des contrastes.^' After 

a vivid account of the sweltering heat of noon, he 
must cond,uct his reader to the cool deptlis of some 
shady forest. In*short, the poet must work upon the 
principles of the hackney-dramatist, who interpolates 
“comic relief” every now and then as a matter of 
course. It is a curious stroke of irony that the most 
strenuous protest against such a point of view which 
aeppared in England within our period, came from the 

^ Liv€B of live Poets, ni mtp.. Pope, vol. Hi. p. 141. 

M 
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pen of one who might naturally be supposed to belong 
to the “old gang.” Young’s Conjectures on Original 
Composition (1^59), with thejr strong appeal origin- 
ality, and for an intelligent, in place of a slavish, 
imitation of the ai^cierits, anticipated •many of the 
fundamental doctrines of the romantic creed. 

It is, a natural supposition that in France the 
notoriously strict laws of versification were largely 
responsible for depriving the poets of 
freshness and spontaneity. The resource 
of blank verse was denied them ; the alexandrine was 
as apt as the English heroic couplet to settle down 
into a monotonous and conventional movement ; and 
the selection and arrangement of the rhymes were 
hampered by canons which to an English versifier 
would have seemed intolerably galling, As a matter 
of fact, these restrictions have in other ages been 
fqund to be perfectly compatible with poetry of a very 
high order, and we must seek elsewhere for a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the poetical barrenness of France 
in tlie erghteenth century. In one respect it may be 
said that the French poets had a positive advantage : 
for, though their vocabulary was in a sense limited 
and inadequate, they had no language specially war- 
ranted “poetical.” French verse, said Gray, “differs 
in nothing from prose where the thought or image 
does not support it.” Here, then, if anywhere, was an 
opportunity for employing what, according to Words- 
worth,^ is the appropriateMiction of poetry : “ a selec- 

^ See the Preface, appendix, and supplementary essay to the 
Lyrical Jiallads ; Wordsworth’s Worlcs, ed. Morley, 1888, p. 849. 
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tion of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation.'’ If the French poets failed to achieve 
much fe^jat was rea% p^oetical, it mlist have been 
because they never succeeded in achieving the “state 
of vivid sensation ” desiderated. ’ Too much has been 
made of the alleged absence of a true feeling for 
natural beauty from the English poetry of the first 
half of the eighteenth century. But too mucli could 
scarcely be said as to the difficulty of discovering any 
such feeling at all in the French verse of the same 
period. ^ 

It was not, indeed, until about the time when 
liousseau broke witli the that nature, in 

The^^rehmi seiiso of tlic pheiiomeua of the ex- 
to nature/' • temal world, began to enter the French 
poetic scheme. Even then the process of emancipa- 
tion from the pseudo-classical tradition was tedious 
and protracted. Thomson was not more enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed than Gessner* whose frigid prose 
Idylleii are the merest “mechanic echoes of the 
Mantuan song.” Saint-Lambert admitted tli^t his fel- 
low-countrymen had not, like the English, that taste 
for rural life which ought to inspire the higher orders 
of society. He therefore proposed to interest them 
in the suT^ject by artfully representing nature “ dans 
ses rapports avec des etres sensibles.” But he declined 
to have anything to, do with the peasant as lie really 
is. The countryriRin of the poet must be a very dif- 
ferent personage indeed fr(5m so low and besotted a 
being. The spectacle of this French man (3f letters 
endeavouring to fan the flame of enthusiasm for 
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nature in his breast recalls the fat Baron in Dorat's 
Sacrifices d^Amoui\ who, after once waddling round 
the flower-ganjen of a morning, sc rt'erie su^’utilite 
d’exercice et le plaisir de vivre h la campa^ne.” 

It is not, then, ^^e trust, presumptuous to claim 
for the English poets a more liberal measure of the 
, power of appreciating nature” than was 

Love of lufture ^ i /. i i ^ ^ mi 

in the English vouchsafed to tlicir I rcuch brethren. The 
poets, • jiiii (^1726) of John Dyer, with 

its easy and unpretending simplicity, and what (to 
tlie judgment of contemporaries) seemed its alarming 
metrical licence, or The Chase (1735) of William 
Somerville, so instinct with the zest of open-air life, 
though composed when the author was laid aside 
from active participation in the scenes ho ilepicts, or 
the closing lines of Blair’s Crave (1743), worth all 
tlie rest of a by no means despicable poem — these 
may serve as convenient, though by no means solitary, 
j)roots of our contentiqp. 

Yet the English poets, if they did not kick or bow 
nature downstairs, were often highly successful in 
dissembling their love for her. They were 
dissembling it. wedded to a ready-made “poetic diction,’^ 
and to a scries of traditional poetical artifices, which 
may once have been insjjiring and suggestive, but which 
came to be mechanical and meaningless long before they 
fell into desuetude. Johnson was right in exposing 
the fallacy of those who think that* not to write prose 
is to write poetry; and Gray was right in opining 
that in '35ngland the language of poetry is never the 
language of the ago. “ Our poetry, on the contrary,” 
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he writes to West, “has a language peculiar to itscliV* 
The correctness of this view is demonstrated l)y the 
futility\)f the attempts jnade from tlfne to time to 
dress poetry in the unsifted and promiscuous speech 
of everyday Kfe. But the mistake committed by the 
poets of our period consisted in their niLsapplication 
of a sound principle. They deliberately confined their 
vocabulary and phraseology to a not very ^extensive 
range of words and expressions guaranteed by usage 
and precedent to be “ poetical.” Pope's translation of 
the Iliad was perhaps more responsible than r^iy otlicr 
work for the firm establishment of tliis policy of restric- 
tion. Seldom has a poem, in itself so worthy, wrought 
greater mischief. It would scarcely be an exaggera- 
tion to say that two pieces only (apart from profess- 
edly light and frivolous verse) are wholly free from 
its spell. Of these the one is the “ T,am content, I do 
not care,” of John Byrom (1692-1763); the other^is 
the extraordinary Song to DavuUoi Christopher Smart 
(1722-1771). Now, Byrom has been called “tlie very 
type and incarnation of the ingenious amateur,” while 
^Smart, as we all know, was a madman ; and even 
Smart calls the sea “ the turbulent profound.” 

Two prominent features of the poetical mannerism 
of the age may b« more particularly adverted to. The 
jibuseof fi^st is the excessive use of personification. 
personijimtion. Virtucs %ud viccs, qualities and passions, 
are invested with*a capital letter, and invoked, apos- 
trophised, and dismissed, in the accents of praise or 
blame, of approbation or abhorrence. Half iTie odes 
turned out in the course of our period had never been 
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brought off but for this accepted mode of dealing with 
Hope, Liberty, Independence, Despair, and a hundred 
similar abstral^tions. Now can 'Ode, as Youn^ sagaci- 
ously remarks, is, ought to be, “more spirituous 
and more remote from prose” than any other kind 
of poetry; and doubtless it was to maintain this its 
character that the trick was adopted. But, after in- 
cessant repetition, it loses all impressiveness except in 
the best hands, and when impressiveness is gone, the 
commonplace soon sinks into the ludicrous.^ 

The second prominent feature to which reference 
may be made is the habitual employment of far- 
fetched synonyms or fantastic periphrases to express 
ordinary idcas.^ A device of this sort may be agree- 
able enough when used with tact and discretion. But 
it is a different matter when every substantive has a 
conventional epitJiet expressly allotted to its service. 

mereoiypca Ycsscls that fly obsequious to the blast, or 

vocabulary, hounds ihttt perpetual snuff the tainted 
gale, soon cease to stimulate curiosity. Perhaps the 
most compendious example of the periphrastic poetical 

^ Compare Voltaire : “ Qu’est ce que e’est qu’uiic ode ? C’cst lei 
plus petit imSrite du uioude que cclui d’en faire. Galimatias, rap- 
Bodies, et cela surtout en style marotique, qui eat la plus exdcrable 
chose du monde. Je ne comjjrends pas que d'honnetes g^a lisent ces 
choaes IJi.” — To Mme. de GrafTiguy, 5th Decemlfhr 1738. 

* Of'^'so familiar a practice it is needless to multiply instances. It 
may suffice to note the following, collected at random ; “ Plumy 
race ” thirds (Thomson) ; “ the vast profound*?* =the sea ; “ attentive 
timoneer ” =man at the wheel (Falconer) ; ** gelid cistern ” = cold bath 
(Armstrong) ; “ sight-invigorating tube ” = telescope (Blair) ; “ warb- 
ling wire * —harp (Beattie) ; “ blue profound ” =aky (Akeuside). The 
origin of the practice, as Mr Raleigh shows in his work on Milton^ 
1900, may be traced to that poet. 
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style of the eighteenth centui^ is afforded by Dr 
Blacklock's amplification of the opening verses of the 
twelfth*^chapter of IJcclesiastes. Anf one with a 
moderate degree of ingenuity and a slight tincture 
of the Latin%idioni could turn c^it such stuff by the 
yard. What havoc the “ classical ” convention worked 
in the poetry of this island may readily be judged 
from a comparison between Burns's poems in the 
vernacular and Burns's poems in what he ‘conceived 
to be the best literary English. Tt is a truism that, 
while the former abound in life and vigour, tlie latter 
are for the most part “ fushionless” and depressing. 

The three names which stand out conspicuously in 
the roll British poets from 1714 to 1778 (Pope, 
let it be explained, has been dealt with in 

James Thomson. , • • i i i • . -i v 

connection with the preceding period) are 
Thomson, Collins, and Gray. James Thomson^ (1700- 
1748) was the son of a parish minister in Boxburgh- 
shire. After undergoing the usual school and uni- 
versity course preparatory to entering the ministry of 
the Church of* Scotland, he migrated to London in 
’ 1725. There he was befriended by the notorious 
David Malloch or Mallet; and there, in 1726, he gave 
his Winfirr to th^e public. The tale of The Seasons was 
completed in 1730, and thenceforth he lacked fcy little 
or nothing in point of patronage, place, or encourage- 
ment. His dramtic efforts met with little success; 
but, as a lyric poet, he deserves to be remembered by 

^ WorkSf 2 vok. 4 to, 1862. The Seasons and The Castle of Indolence^ 
ed. Robertson, 1 vol., Oxford : 1891. 
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his graceful Ode, Tell me thou soul of her I love,” 
and alvvays will be remembered by his spirited “ Kule 
IJritannia,” w^iich found a p4co in the masque of 
Alfred (1740). To the otlier side of the account must 
be placed the five ^ parts of Liberty (jf 34-1736), a 
poem, replete with classical and topical allusions, 
which Jolinson, on its first appearance “tried to read, 
but soon desisted.” Thomson left behind him a repu- 
tation, in*" private life, for indolence and amiability. 
His fame as a jDOct has undergone the customary 
vicissitudes. Yet it is safe to predict that the ulti- 
mate vefdict will be emphatic in his favour. 

The defects of The Scaso7is lie on the surface. A 
too rigid adherence to the supposed requirements of 

poetical dignity and a marked inclination 

The Season.s. *■ • i i 

to turgid rhetoric about “ uncorrupted 
times, when tyrant custom had not shackled man,” 
and the like topics, are among its principal weak- 
nesses. Nevertheless, despite the “ vicious style,” the 
“false ornaments,” and the “sentimental common- 
places,” The /SeasoiLS, teste Wordsworth himself, is no 
less than “ a work of inspiration.” Natural scenes' 
are observed and recorded at first hand ; and Thomson 
is never content to draw upon the store of observation 
accumulated by illustrious predecessors. H\s diction 
is marjred by an obsequious compliance with the con- 
vention of the time. Yet his blank verse can boast a 
novelty of construction and an origKiality of cadence 
unrivalled for more than - a century. It is not the 
blauk verse of the Elizabethans, nor is it the blank verse 
of Milton, although, as Mr Ealeigh has pointed out, it 
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is not without strong reminiscciifces of tlie latter. It 
is something mi generis. His numbers,” says^ John- 
son, “ h^s pauses, his .diction, are of hjfe own growth, 
without transcription, without imitation.” Some of 
his effects awe attained by means of an artifice which 
has rarely failed of success in English j^octry : the apt 
introduction of a polysyllabic word. Thomson’s ‘‘ un- 
fatliomably,” unconquerable,” “ futurity,” “ unpre- 
meditated,” are efforts in the same direction •as Shake- 
speare's “ multitudinous ” and incarnadine,” and are by 
no means without parallel in the works of his minor 
contemporaries. And, lastly, we may note his curiofts 
anticipation in certain passages of effects which, in the 
succeeding century, were peculiarly identified with 
the hand* of Lord Tennyson.^ 

The two cantos of The Castle of Indolence (1748), 
though not much longer than the shortest of The 
The cai.tic of Seasons, are, in their way, as important as 
iiidokMitie. earlier poem. The mere fact that Hie 

work is written in the Spenserian metre is significant. 
That noble measure had lain practically untouched for 
The Speuiietiun maify years, unless Pope’s juvenile*, imitation 
can be taken to have interrupted a long 
train of neglect. Presently, however, to copy Spenser 
became a favoyrite exercise of the poets. William 
Shenstone (1714-1763) avowedly sought to Qjnulate 
in his Schoobnislrcgs (17 ‘i2) the “ language, simplicity, 
manner of description, and peculiar tenderness of 
sentiment” of the author of the Faery Queene. Gilbert 
West (1703-1756) engaged in the same pastime; so 
^ See, Spring, 11. 1119-1124 ; Winter, 11. 14-16 ; 23-27. 
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did William Julius Mickle (1735-1788), the translator 
of the Lusiady in his Sir Mariyn (1778); and James 
Beattie (1735^1803) deliberately adopted the stanza 
in his Mindrel (1771-1774), because “it allows the 
sententiousness of the couplet as welWas the more 
complex modulation of blank verse.” In all these 
copies of Spenser we seem to detect a secret feeling 
on the part of the imitators that there was some- 
thing essentially ludicrous in their model. The first 
edition of the Schoolmistress professed to be nothing 
better than a travesty, and the true mock-heroic note 
is sounded in Beattie’s lines upon “fell chanticleer.” 
And so with Thomson. “ In comes another set and 
kicketh them downstairs ; ” “ And sure his linen was 
not very clean” — these are a couple of the lines in 
which he gives the rein to his sense of the jocular 
possibilities of the metre he has chosen. For all 
that. The Castle of ladoloice is the work of a true 
poet; a poet, it may well be, who thinks he is 
engaged upon a mere tour de force, but a poet who 
is writing greater things than he supposes. Just as 
merciless, and often gross, burlesques bf the common 
Pastoral assisted in driving back that species of' 
poetical art to something more like reality in the 
page of Eamsay, and thus preparing ,the way for the 
ultimjvte triumph of realism in Burns and Crabbe, so 
the half-serious, half-jesting mimicry of Spenser proved 
the herald of better things to come.^ 

r 

^ Most imitations of Spenser, according to the Critical Revicio, were 
“a string of obsolete words put together without any meaning.” 
— Vol, ii. p. 277 (1756). 
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Though Thomson can scarcely be said to have 
founded a school, or to have communicated his peculiar 
Tnjluence ^ faculty of • describing scenfs of natural 
Thomsoji. Wuty, few of those ^who, after him, ex- 
pressed theniselves in blank verse, did not owe some- 
thing to his example. But for him, it is pardonable 
^ to conjecture, Young had remained faith- 
ful to the heroic couplet, which sufficed to 
paraphrase the Book of Job, and to celebrate the day 
of judgment. But for him, the meritorious, albeit 
republican and glacial, Mark Akenside (1721-1770) 
had sung tl\e charms of nature and the I'leasurcs of 
Imagination (1744) in numbers sweetened by rhyme. 
Nor can it be supposed that Somerville, Dyer, Arm- 
strong, and Glover were unaifeeted by the excellence 
and the success of such a model. The Chase (1735) 
had, perchance, been less agreeable than it is, the Enins 
of Eome (1740) and the Fleece (1757) more pretentious 
and futile, the Art of Preserviy^ Health (1744) more 
conspicuously pedestrian, and even Leonida^^ (1737) 
more bald (if that be possible), had Thomsen not re- 
minded his age* that blank verse is more than prose 
cut into lengths.” Something, too, of "J'homson’s 
gracious ^spirit passed into Goldsmith, and Cowper 
stands his manifest debtor. But his influence at home 
was less potent than his influence- abroad, 
where in conjunction with Ricliardson, 
Gessner, and Young, he accelerated the “return to 
nature” in a way that v^ould have amazed no one 
more than himself. It was not, however, until 1749 
that Kleist produced his Frilhling, the very name 
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of which discovers its source, nor was it until ten 
years later that The Seaso7is was translated into 
French. Th^i, despite certain* passages supposed to 
be coarse and vulgar, its vogue was injmediate and 
assured. 

The high and long - continued popularity of the 
N'i^ht Thoughts in France and on the Continent 
generally is to the critic of the present day one of the 
most mysterious of literary phenomena. The life of 
Edward Young ^ — that stern chase after 
patronage and preferment — extended from 
1681 to 1705. In its course, he attempted most forms 
of literary composition, and, without winning com- 
plete success in any, achieved unmistakable failure in 
one or two. His odes are execrable, lli^ tragedies 
never hit the public taste. His satires, collectively 
entitled Love of f\mi\ the Universal Passion (1725- 
1728), and written in tlie orthodox rhymed metre, are 
tolerable in parts, though on the whole inferior to 
Pope's, which they preceded. As for his great work, 
The Complamt ; or Night Thoughts (1742-1744), we 
Tfcc Night iR^y allow with Johnson that its excellence 
Thoughts, jg u copiousness,” and take leave to add that 
it contains a few dozen of good lines. Young knew 
some of the elemeiits of his craft, and by no means 
underestimated the value of a mouth-filling word. 
But his lapses into the baldest prose are frequent, and 
his numbers lack variety. The punctual recurrence of 
the full-stop in the middle of every third or fourth 
line is indescribably monotonous In truth, Young is 
^ Goiujgliiit W(U'k$, ed. Doran, 2 vols., 1854. 
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indubitably inferior as a writer of blank verse to 
Eobert Blair ^ (1609-1746), the versification 
Blair sGTav^ of whose Gi^avc^ (1743), as Clitics have ob- 
served, has more than a faint reminiscence of the later 
Elizabethan %ramatists. For such defects of manner, 
there is little in Young’s matter to atone. Like Blair, 
he chooses a dismal and well-worn theme. That death 
is inexpressibly horrible, because it extinguishes all 
human life and activity — that all men must Ultimately 
succumb to it, and will probably do so at quite an un- 
expected moment — that death, after all, docs not mean 
extinction, but merely an interval of unconsciousness 
in the existence of an immortal soul — these are the 
startling propositions advanced in tlie Grave and in the 
Nif/ht Thmujhts. Arrayed in the forbidding garb of 
declamatory addresses to an imaginary Lorenzo, they 
secured for Young a great reputation in his own 
country, and an even greater reputation, as we have 
said, in continental Europe. ^Though no complfite 
translation appeared in Franco until 1770, select 
„ , , portions of the Night Thminhts had been 

t/i«“i)»acabro” rendered in French ten years earlier, and 
received with enthusiasm. Young was 
regarded as the most English of the English; the 
typical tepresentativo of the national spirit of 
melancholy. Sublime, tliough unequal ; less i'.wild ” 
than Shakespeare, ljut no less a child of nature ; he 
was acknowledged to be an adept in arousing thrills of 

• 

’ Poetical Worhs, ed. Anderson, 1794 ; The OravCj Ulmtrated hy 
twelve etchiwjs after WUliaTn P/alcc, 1808 ; The Poetical Works of 
Beattie, Blair, and Falconer, ed. Oillillan, 1854. 
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delicious emotion. Nothing in Young or Blair af- 
forded greater satisfaction than the “ skull and cross- 
bones ” business, that infusion, of what is now called 
the “macabre” element, which was destined to pre- 
dominate so strongly in the first-fruits of the new 
romance. We dare not attribute all this enthusiasm 
for the sepulchral bard to mere fashion or affectation. 
We may not doubt that the younger Mirabeau was 
in earnest when he wrote to his Sophie that a book 
like Young’s “ va au coour quand on est malheureux.” 
We can do no more than conjecture that the reader 
of the eighteenth century found convincing evidence, 
which entirely eludes posterity, of au attempt on the 
part of the poet to carry into practice the admirable 
principles which he subsequently sketched in his Con- 
jectures {supra, p. 178). 

It is a relief to turn from poetry like Young’s to 
the work of Williani Collins^ (1721-1759), whose 

supereminent merit as a lyric poet was 

William CiilUm. . \ , , . , . , 

duly appreciated in his lifetime by few 
save Thomson. He requited that poet’s encourage- 
ment and sympatliy by an obituary Ode, which deserves 
to be ranked along with the Dirge in Cymheline (1749) 
as a specimen of liis dexterity in the handling of 
measip^es more regular than those of the traditional 
“Pindaric.” His posthumous fajne has been more 
adequate to his signal deserts ; yet it has too often 
been assumed that to extol Collins is to depreciate 
Gray, and that to extol Gray is co depreciate Collins. 

^ Poetical W or^8,ed. Langhorne, 17(J5 ; eel. Thomas (Aldine), 1866. 
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The set of critical opinion havirfg, on the whole, been 
in Gray's favour, the desire to redress the balance 
has sometimes inspired g.ggressive panegyrics of his 
“rival,” based upon grounds ^either relevant nor 
convincing.^ We shall not attempt to award to 
Gray and Collins their precise number of marks 
in this competition ; and we ‘shall no more applaud 
tlie latter for being an amateur of regicide than 
condemn him for being, not only (like most of the 
English poets of his age) a sturdy Hanoverian, 
but, actually the votes sctccr of William, Duke of 
Cumberland. 

It would be a poor compliment to Collins to de- 
monstrate the superiority of his lyrical pieces by force 
of contra^ with similar effusions by most of his con- 
temporaries. The Odes of Young, of Beattie, of 
Mason, and of many others, have ^little interest or 
importance for us save as illustrating the stages by 

which bald and fricid conventionality may 

JlwOdes. . , . , , , , ^.,1.1 

sink into absolute doggerel. Collins de- 
mands to be tried by the highest stiindards*; and, so 
judged, it is only to the very greatest of the English 
lyric poets that he can be pronounced inferior. He 
is by no means free, it is true, from the poetical 
faults of* his tijne. The fondness for inverting the 
common order of his words with which Johnson 
charges him is a venial offence beside his over-indulg- 
ence in personification. Distress, Fancy, the buskin'd 
Muse, dejected Pity, Cheerfulness (a nymph of health- 
iest hue), gloomy Eape and Murder, and finally, brown 
Exercise, are a few of the characters introduced to our 
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notice in the Ode to^Pity, the Ode to Fear, and the 
Ode to the Passions^. It must be owned, too, that now 
and then the^wing of his^inapiration droops with 
fatigue. As Mr Swj.nburne has pointed put, the Ode 
to Liberty, after a noble opening, subsides to the pros- 
tration of collapse.” Yet the sum of these defects 
does not amount to much. The Odes we have named, 
and their companions in the volume published in 1747, 
are of the stufi* of true poetry, and the Ode on the 
Papnhir Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland 
(1750), though the text is in some passages uncertain, 
is perhaps a more consistently sustained effort than 
any of them. The Ode to Music and the Ode to the 
Passions have been the most popular of Collins’s 
writings. But if his very choicest work w^re to be 
selected, some would be disposed to vote for the first 
stanza of “ How sleep tlie brave,” a model of dignified 
simplicity, and the two stanzas in the Ode to Evening, 
beginning with the liiip " Or if chill blustering winds 
or driving rain.” 

The poetry of Thomas Gray^ (1716-1771) was 
received with far louder applause by his own gen- 
eration than that of Collins, though the 

Thomas Ch'uy. £ \ j i -u ^ 

harmony ot the chorus was rudely broken 
by the emphatic dissent of Johnson.,. Adam Smith 
professed to think that Gray wanted nothing, had he 
but written a little more, to make him “ the first poet 
in the English language.” Now Wordsworth has 
taught us that Smith was' ‘‘the worst critic, David 
Hume not excepted, that Scotland, a soil to which this 

' Works, ed. Gosse, 4 vols., 1884. 
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sort of weed seems natural, has produced.”^ But 
many other men of weight expressed th|ir admiration 
in languj^e less extravagant, yet perhaps exaggerated 
enough to stj^ Johnson’s antipathTf to Gray into action. 
Few poets have possessed Gray’s fastidious delicacy of 
judgment or his abundant stores of learning. That 
portion of his days which was not spent in conti- 
nental travel was passed in the seclusion of college. 
Yet he had few of the typical defects of the virtuoso. 
His interest in public affairs was keen, if tinctured 
with a pleasing cynicism; and the impulses of a 
constitutionally amiable nature remained unrepressed 
by the selfishness which a solitary existence is sup- 
posed to breed. Conjectures whether in another age 
and in other surroundings his muse would have been 
more prolific belong to the vainest kind of specula- 
tion. His intense fastidiousness, coivplcd with indif- 
ferent health and an indolent disposition, is ampjy 
sufficient to account for the meagreness of his “ out- 
put.” We are content to accept him as he is, thankful 
that his talents did not run to seed in that ‘'sterile 
jofhondance'' which marked the French verse of the 
period. 

Gray’s reputation as a lyric poet depends, in the 
first place, upon the Ode on a distant Vrosfpect of Eton 

College, the Hymn to Adversity, and ttfe Ode 

JJisOdes. X' ♦ n ^ 4 .U 

on the Spnng, all written in or about the 
l^ear 1742, though not published until some years later ; 
fd, in the second place, upon The Progress of Poesy, 
te Bard (both 1757), and the Installation Od^ (1769). 

* Wordsworth, Works, ut sup., p. 869 n. 
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The Eton College ode is graceful and touching, albeit 
the thought eminently hackneyed ; the Ode on the 
Spriiiig is decidedly superior, klbeit the nightingale 
is called “the Attic warbler'’; while Uie Hymn to 
Adversity, marred as it is by the abuse of per- 
sonification, is unmistakably the finest of the earlier 
lyrics, though inferior to the Ode on the Pleasure 
arimig fmm Vicissitude, when that fine fragment is 
extricated from the inept additions of Mason. As 
for the “full-dress” Pindarics, with their numbered 
strophes and antistrophes, that on the Chancellor’s 
Installation proves that Gray was not designed for 
the manufacture of solemn occasional verse. The 
Bard is chiefly interesting for its liberal employment 
of alliteration. Otherwise, it contains 'too much 
swelling rhetoric ; and Johnson has sternly pro- 
nounced its doon. One would fain, however, rescue 
ThjC Progress of Poesy from the same condemnation. 
That it is unequal, far fetched, even pedantic in places, 
cannot be denied ; but it contains two or three stanzas 

c 

which are entitled, not merely by prescription, but, by 
merit, to a place in any collection of the best English^ 
poetry. 

Gray took Dryden for his model in the Pindaric 
odes, and from the same source he borrowed the form 
of vdi*se peculiarly associated with his name. In his 
poem on the death of Cromwell, and in the Annus 
MiraUlis, Dryden had employecf a measure de- 
clared by himself to be the most magnificent that 
our language affords. Gray’s own Impromptu shows 
that it may be effectively adapted to purposes very 
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different from those to which i# has generally been 
reckoned suitable. But, as practised | by men like 
IIammoi\jl, Falconer, ‘and Mason, or even by men 
like Shenstj^ne and Beattie, it^ displayed potenti- 
alities of monotony and dulness which even the 
heroic couplet could scarcely equal. Gray, on the 
other hand, handled the elegiac quatrain with extra- 
iiis Eio^y success. It is said that the Elegy 

in a Country Churchyard (1750) — polished 
and repolished with Virgilian solicitude — is artificial, 
and so it is, in tlie sense in which the JinciiU is arti- 
ficial. Even from Johnson the Elegy extorted warm 
praise, and for once at any rate the common-sense 
of readers uncorrupted by literary prejudice ” has 
proved trustworthy. True, the topics of the Elegy 
are very far from being novel. They are similar to 
those which occupied the thoughts qf Young and of 
Blair. Yet what a change has been wrought by the 
hand of the master ! Keduce the elegy to prose (the 
test of all poetry, according to Voltaire) and it will 
read little better than a bundle of familiar platiti ^es. 
But, where Young and Blair failed, Gray has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work of matchless grace and 
beauty; and the Elegy is likely long to remain a 
most triumphant, demonstration in literary art of the 
comparative insignificance of matter, and thc^’para- 
mount importance of form. 

Gray's chief attempt in the heroic couplet is a 
The heroic solcnm fragment 'ou The Alliance of Edu- 
couplet. cation and Government, to secure the com- 
pletion of which no one would be prepared to sacri- 
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fice his playful Ode d i the Death of a favourite Cat In 
truth, even b^^fore the death of Pope, the measure had 
begun to fall from its high .estate. Spuriou|i epigram 
and pointless antith( sis were becoming the bane of all 
who chose that form of expression, whether in the de- 
scriptive, the didactic, the expository, the moralising, or 
the censorious, vein. The Shipwrech (1762) of William 
Falconer ^(1732-1769) is a specimen of the lengths to 
which faitliful devotion to a model may go. Falconer 
is by no means a wholly bad writer, and in some 
respects he forms a connecting link between the verse 
of Pope and that of Crabbe. But nearly every line 
in which he sings th’ impervious horrors of a lee- 
ward shore” seems to be carefully constructed upon 
a given plan. Tlie characters make speeches as though 
the scene of their activity was the plains of Troy ; and 
the familiar foripjula “ He said ” is regularly employed 
at^ the beginning of a line to announce the point at 
which the speaking eeases and the narrative is re- 
sumed. The publication of Johnson’s London (1738) 
and The Vanity of Human Wishes'^ (1749) 
might have reassured the timid that it was , 
still possible for a new poet to employ the heroic 
couplet without sacrificing his own individuality. 
These noble pieces, of which the latter is decidedly 
the lEfore impressive and the more poetical, may, for 
convenience’ sake, be termed satires. They betray 
none of that personal animosity and venom which 
are deemed all but essential ingredients in the com- 
position of the true satirist. But what they lose 

* Worhs^ ed. Murphy, 1823, vol. i. 
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ill vindictiveness they gain in jdignity and weight. 
No performances of the kind indicate fso strong an 
impetus <»f moral and* intellectual force behind their 
sonorous an<^ majestic language.% The same reserve 
of power may be discerned in the Drury Lane Pro- 
logue (1747), in the couplets which Johnson supplied to 
Goldsmith's Traveller^ and in the verses added by him 
in the year preceding his death to Crabbe’s Village. 

Oliver Goldsmith (ante, p. 162) was uii- 

Goldsmith. \ jl / 

questionaUy Johnson's pupil in this par- 
ticular measure, and he, too, in his Traveller (1764) 
and his Deserted Village (1770), which belong to the 
same decade as The Sh^norcck, proved that it might 
still be an appropriate vehicle for the expression of 
genuine emotion. Both poems are full of charm and 
tenderness, and both are informed with that fascinat- 
ing “ sensibility ” which was coming i^ito higli fasliioii, 
and which was the precursor of qualities infinitely 
preferable to itself. It is the presence of this element 
The contrast which differentiates the poetry of Gold- 
hetweenthem. Smith from that of Johnson. Both were in 
point of literary theory rigidly “ conservative," though 
Johnson was the more liberal of the two. But in 
practice, .the younger man reproduced in his work 
the new ideas •which were “ in the air,” while the 
elder was absolutely proof against them. Compare 
Goldsmith's Hermid (1766) — so rich in subdued pen- 
siveness and engaging melancholy — with the lines 

written by Johnson on the death of Robert Levet^ 

• • 

* They will be found in Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Morris 
(‘'Globe” series), 1893, p. 580. 
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(1782), and the diffe 'ciice between the two tempera- 
ments is instpiiitly apparent. Yet the advantage lies 
not wholly with the imconsttiou's representative of the 
new school of thought and emotion. Any infusion of 
sensibility would have ruined beyond all chance of 
repair the manly simplicity, the dignified reticence, 
the transparent sincerity, of Johnson's austere and 
moving verses. 

From Samuel Johnson to Charles Churchill^ (1731- 
1764) is indeed a long and melancholy descent, and, 
aiur.h’}i lingering tradition of his potency 

as a satirist, it had perhaps been needless 
to do more than name the author of the Boscutd, the 
Ghost, and the Ejnstle to William Hogarth, In his 
treatment of the heroic couplet he follows Dryden 
rather than Pope, but, his effects being attained purely 
by means of malignity and bad blood, he cannot be 
said to share his pretended master's virtues. Intoler- 
ably diffuse, he coulct not help every now and then 
hammering out a good line, and there are passages, 
in the Prophecy of Famine, for example, which extort 
admiration by the shock of their concentrated ran- 
cour and indefatigable brutality. It is this vitriolic 
quality, rather than any excellence in his “ mere knack 
of rhyme," which singles him out from the ruck of 
contemporary satirists, most of whom were otherwise 
^ ^ better men than he. Young's Love of Fame, 
as we have said, is passable though his 
drawing is rudimentary and his colour glaring. But 
of Akehside's Epistle to Curio, or Falconer’s Bema- 

^ Poetical Worlcs, 1764 ; ed. Gilfillan, 1855. 
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gogne, or Beattie's lines 0% the Report of a Momiimnt 
to he erected in the Ahhey to ChurfhilVs Mernory^ as well 
as of a dozen similar i)ro^uctions — whal more is to be 
written thg^ that they rail at mij^ch the same things in 
much the sdme way, not always, it may be, without 
spirit, but almost always without distinction ? A far 
more significant form of literary art is the partly 
satirical, partly descriptive, piece, revived in Scot- 
land by Allan Itamsay^ (1686-1758), and 'continued 
by Eobert Fcrgusson^ (1750-1774). Eamsay's John 
Cowper, Lucky Wood, above all, his masterpiece. 
Lucky Spencth laM Advice^ and Fcrgusson's Hallow 
Fair, King's Birthday, and Leith Races, have no pre- 
cise parallel in the literary English of this or any 
other petiod. 

Eamsay’s name was not unknown in England, 
where he had Somerville, of the Chase, among others, 
for a correspondent. But we cannot sup- 
Avuin Ram!>ay, either the poems we have rAen- 

tioned, nor yet his Gentle Shepherd (1725), met with 
adequate appreciation in that country. In the land 
of its origin, the latter work has perhaps been over- 
valued. Suggested plainly by the burlesque pastorals 
with their Hobbinols and Bumkinets, it never seems 
to take itself q^iite seriously, or to be able to shake off 

ms collections travesty. Eamsay laid Scottish 

of songs and literature under a heavier obligation by 
beginning the publication, in 1724, of two 
collections of Scots poems, songs, and ballads, The 

1 WorJn, 8 vols., 1861. 

* Works, 1807 ; Scots Poems, Edinburgh : 1898. 
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^ergreen, and The T^^-taUe Miscellany. It is super- 
fluous to say. that d.d texts were' by him restored, 
rewritten, and generally suljjected to every species of 
emendation and iud^ignity, yet it was something to 
have excited the public curiosity in a sort of writing 
supposed to be beneath the notice of refined and edu- 
cated persons. Some of Eamsay’s original contribu- 
tions to these volumes have stood the test of time. 
Others bear the stamp of vulgarity, not because they 
are written in the vernacular, but, by reason of certain 
slight thougli quite perceptible nuances of tone and 
sentiment. Like many poets of his race, Eamsay is 
least admirable when he is celebrating his country- 
men’s tradition of “conviviality.” Yet, if he was no 
more than a tolerable song-writer himself, he was the 
efficient cause of more than tolerable song-writing in 
others. But for his initiative and example many an 
inmate of the Scottisli “ nest of singing birds ” might 
have warbled in strains less musical, or never w;%rbled 
at all. 

An analogous service to that of Eamsay in Scotland 
was rendered to the songs and ballads of England by 
Tom D^Urfey (1650-1723). Some of his 
Pills to Purge Melancholy (1719) have an 
undoubted emetic as well as cathartic^ virtue, yet his 
anthologies illustrate almost every variety of English 
metre to which it is possible to eet a catching air. 
It is one of the advantages of living in a late age that 
versific£|,tion has been made easier by the enterprise 
and industry of predecessors. As in our own day, so 
in the eighteenth century, there is little with which 
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to reproach th^ minor poet in poftit of technique. Ac- 
cording to Johnson, the standald of ordinary prose- 
writing {lad risen considerably in the course of his 
lifetime, an^J if this cannot be stid to be as generally 
applicable to the class of poetry which makes an 
immediate impression on the memory by its tripping 
measures, that is only because it had already attained 
to a much higher level than prose.^ We may indeed 
pronounce that the field of light literature 
yields a higher average in mastery of form 
and in achievement of effect than the neigjibouring 
domain of serious verse. Swift had applied tlie 
octosyllabic rhyming metre to jocular themes with 
incomparable ease and success; but that need not 
make us* disparage the Spleen (1732) of Matthew 
Green (1696-1737), who expounds a variety of the 
Epicurean doctrine with inexhaust^le good -humour 
and gusto. If Christopher Anstey (1724-1805), that 
agreeable man of the world, cojild evolve no surprises 
out of the familiar jog-trot, his easy and flowing 
anapaBsts are enough to make the New 'BUth G-uide 
(1766) remarkable, irrespective of his gift of humorous 
observation. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams (1709- 
1759) deseryes passing mention, if only for having 
employed* (in his Ballad in Imitation of Martial) a 
double stanza with alternate rhymes, which won for 

^ An iroprovemeui Js undoubtedly noticeable in devotional poetry, 
Doddridge ia infinitely les» crude than Isaac Watts ; Cliarlcs Wesley 
(1708-1788), amid a quantity of inferior work, wrote two or three 
hymns of high lyrical excellence and masterly workmanship ; and 
John Logan (1748-1788), who practically edited the Scotch Para~ 
phrases, had a correct ear and a fastidious taste, if he lacked fire. » 
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Praed some of his ^«iost conspicuous successes, and 
which an aj^oarently trivial alteration, dictated by 
genius, prepared for still ,more glorious triumphs. 
But of all the poet^ who cultivated the less solemn 
side of their calling, none rose quite to the level of 
Goldsmith. His Elegy on the Death of a mad Dog is 
certainly no better than John Gilpin ; but the Haunch 
of Venison (1771) and lietaliation ^ (1774) are probably 
better than any piece with which they can fairly or 
profitably be compared. In the latter poem we seem 
to perceive the intellect of Goldsmith working at a 
higher pressure than in any other of his works, and 
with results proportionately more striking. 

Defects closely akin to those which we have 
observed in the English poetry of our period marked 
u ■, .... the poetry of France, while there was less 
tradition in truc poctical fecliiig in the latter country 
France. supp.rior to the drawbacks imposed 

by literary convention. We have pointed out that 
the language of French poetry was the language of 
French prose. Clearness and precision were its char- 
acteristics rather than impressiveness and nobility; 
and even a writer like Delille, who had little of the 
root of the matter in him, felt its want of richness 
and variety. Moreover, the speech of the educated 
and literary class was separated by a hard and fast 
line from that of the mob; and the** success of Vad4 
(1719-1757),® who invented the genre poissard, and 


^ Works ^ ed. Prior, vol. iv. 

2 CEuvrcs, 4 void., Paris : 1758. 
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brought the flavour of the fiish-Aarket into the halls 
of literature, was perhaps partl| due t^ gratitude for 
ail attempt to recruit a j^ded vocabulary from a uew 
source. Tjje names of Virgil aij|i Horace, of Tibullus 
and Propertius, were never out of the mouths of 
French poets and critics ; and their misappropriation 
by the former, or misapplication by the latter, is often 
extremely ludicrous. Voltaire may not have been 
talking nonsense when he addressed Parn^ as man 
chcT Tihullc'' for Parny (1753-1814)^ excelled most 
of his fellows in freshness and reality, nay, almost 
touched passion now and then ; and his lines, Sur la 
mort d'une jcime filU, are among the most exquisite 
added to French literature in the course of the century. 
Put Voltaire was not talking good sense when ho 
likened Saint-Lambert and Delille to Virgil ; though 
he fell short of the egregious folly which tacked the 
name of Pindar on to that of flcoucliard-Lebrun. 
Boileau was, to some extendi, responsible for this 
misguided aping of the classics. Put, as John Wilkes 
was never a Wilkite, so Boileau was nev6r«the blind 
partisan or slTive of his own doctrines. The man 
who delivered French verse, tied hand and foot, to 
the rigorous tradition of pseudo-classicism was Jean- 
Baptiste* Eousgeau (1669 - 1741). His versification 
was no doubt correct to the most minute detail, and 
French critics, like M. Faguet, do well still to pay 
their tribute t6 his true ear for rhythm. But he 
bound many a grievous burden upon the backs of 

^ Oj-uvres diverscs, 2 vols., Paris; 1812. See SAinte • Beuve, 
CauserieSf xv. p. 285. 
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his successors, more (k^pecially in the matters of peri- 
phrasis and n^ytholo^cal allusion. The propensity to 
say everything in the moste roundabout manner was 
not (let us again re|eat) aggravated, as ju the case 
of English poetry, by the ear -marking of certain 
words as specifically and irrevocably poetical ; but 
Mythological the mythology becomes intolerable, and 
aiiusiveness. ^quM soon dcstroy a far more specious 
show of sincerity and emotion than the French 
poetry of the eighteenth century can possibly make. 
In tlie vast concourse of appeals to the denizens 
of Olympus, not one note rings true, save perhaps 
the heartfelt invocations of Bacchus which make the 
drinking-songs of honest Panard (1694-1765)^ such 
cheerful reading. *' 

Among the more ambitious poets who have suc- 
ceeded in being taken seriously, the place of honour 
must be assigned to this same J.-B. Eous- 

J.-B.tJiousseau. . , , . , , . , « , 

seau,2 who, besides his work for the stage, 
composed odes, epistles, and cantatas. In the first- 
named clti&s, the Ode d la Fortune, in the last, the 
Circe, are perhaps the most celebrated. '' But they have 
all lost most of their savour, except from the point of 
view of the technical expert ; and, in fact, Eousseau 
wrote nothing so worthy of a true lyrical poet as the 
ode composed upon his death by one of Voltaire's butts, 

^ “11 avait pour I© Yin une affection Bi'‘t©ndre qu’il en parlait 
toujours com me de Tami de sou cocur ; ct, Ic verre U la main, cn 
regardant Tobjet de son culte et do ses delices, il s'en laissait 
dmouvoir au point que les larmes lui en venaient aux yeux.” — 
Marmoutel, p. 222. 

“ (Euvres, 4 vols., Loiitlrea ; 1753. 
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the despised Lefranc de Pompig|aii (1709-1784). We 
feel that he was at his best, notjin his/liigher flights, 
but, when he gave loose tp those more sombre emotions 
of his natuje, the alleged indulgelice of which procured 
his lifelong banishment from France in 1712. In an 
age in which to excel in epigram was no rare distinc- 
tion, he stands not far below the very highest of those 
who so excelled. For in epigram he wrote to please 
himself ; in odes or epistles he wrote to please his 
patrons ; and, in selecting scriptural subjects for his 
lucubrations, he was merely studying the gloomy and 
puritanical taste which prevailed at Court during the 
last years of Louis XTV. The poems of Louis Eacine 
(1692-1763) on La Grdce and La RMyion were doubt- 
less dictated by a more genuine piety ; but they may 
be remembered as a warning to every son to oonsider 
well before he follows his father’s calling, if that 
father happens to have been a poet. We have already 
alluded to Saint-Lambert and, his attempts to induce 
his countrymen, by precept and example, to " return to 
nature.” Two other poets who shared in tliis enter- 
prise perhaps* deserved better than he. Eoucher 
(1745-1794) was the author of Lcs Mois (1779), a 
work on the Thomsonian model, with a few good 
passages. Jacques Delille^ (1738-1813) 

muu, ^ j ^ ... 

acquired an extraordinary reputatiftn as a 

poet, which has wholly evaporated since his death. 

Neither in his ^eorgiques (1769) nor in his Jardms 

(1780) is it easy to detect anything to rave about, 

though doubtless he represented the last • expiring 

^ (Euvres, 16 vols., Paris: 1824. 
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struggle of the “ classical ” movement. The romantic 
school, whent^it canje into being, saw nature with 
other eyes than his ; and ^iidre Chdnier (who falls 
outside the scope of fee present volume), ip his revolt 
against cosmopolitanism and Anglomania, chose to 
repair to the ancients themselves, instead of to the 
faint and all-but unrecognisable copies of their master- 
pieces which lay more ready to his hand. 

Tn lighter forms of verse Delille was not so much 
amiss ; and it is in these that the best French poetry 
of our period will be found. Piron, Gresset, and 
Dorat stand forth most conspicuously among those 
who paid court to the muse of wit and laughter. 

Alexis Piron 1 (1689-1773) turned his hand 

Piron. , . ^ ^ 

against every man, and was even presump- 
tuous enough to direct his well - polished weapons 
against the great Voltaire. He has suffered on that 
account in posthumous reputation; for, though he 
was*^ able to bring as ,.good as he got, the number, 
influence, and ‘'solidarity” of the philosophes gave 
them an ■ overwhelming advantage. Even they, how- 
ever, have been powerless to obliterate the memory 
of his brilliant successes on the stage, or to rob him 
of his supreme distinction in the art of epigram. 

Jean Baptiste Louis Gresset (1709-1777) 
instantly caught the ear of the French 
public with his Ver-vert (1734), a mock heroic poem, 
full of vivacity, upon a parrot belonging to a convent. 

' (Euvrea complHeSf 7 vola., Neuchatel ; 1777. 

(Euvres po^liqucs, 2 vols., Londres: 1768. 
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He followed up this beginning Le lutrin vivant 
and La Chartreuse, the versificflion off which is dis- 
tinguished by the same, easy grace. His literary 
career was ^of short duration, foi| after he had written 
one of the two or three best metrical comedies pro- 
duced in France since the days of Moliere, he aban- 
doned the world and resumed the monastic life for 
which he had originally been destined. Claude- 
eToseph Dorat^ (1734-1780) was dne of the 

Dorat. . n • -I T n 1 

most finished, as well as the most prolific, 
of all the frivolous poets of his time. Tie, too, was a 
foe to the philosophical party, whose claims to superi- 
ority he has ridiculed in his verse with remarkable 
point. That his excellences should have been steadily 
decried ifl revenge is a matter of course. There is no 
good foundation for the Gilbert and Malfilutre myth,^ 
which represents these eminently mediocre young 
bards as having been starved to death owing to the 
machinations of Voltaire's disciples. Never thefess, 
the writer who at the outset of the race for fame 
forfeited the goodwill of the predominant^ literary 
faction was heavily handicapped, and, though Dorat’s 
verse is essentially of the artificial and sophisticated 
order, he has suffered perhaps rather more than he 
deserved* from Jihis disadvantage. 

For the rest, the tradition of Chaulieu was jiaught 

^ Recuea de eontes efde po^mes^ La Haye, 1776. His complete 
works fill nineteen mr twenty volumes. 

Gilbert’s well-known Ode imitde dc plusieurs psaumes will be 
found, along with several other pieces belonging to our perio<l, in Mr 
Saiutsbury’s selection of French Lyrics: 1882. • • 
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up by the Abbd Grcfcourt (1684-1743), and was con- 
Glowworms tii^sued b^ a series of writers extending 
o/Parwai.s7/s.”fj.Qin Voi&enon, who was born in 1708, to 
Boufllers, who died ifi 1815. Of their number were 
Colld (1709-1783), Bernard (1710-1775),' Ecouchard 
Lebrun (1729-1807), Rulliierc (1735-1791), and Ber- 
tin (1752-1790), the friend of Parny, and, like him, a 
Creole. These writers by no means abstained from 
the more serious forms of poetry, and were indeed 
prepared to attempt anything from odes to amphi- 
goLtris. Lebrun was indefatigable in flattering the 
powers that be, and, by good luck, was able to keep 
his talent for panegyric from rusting, inasmuch as he 
survived two lawful kings and lived well into the first 
Empire. But as his real strength lay, not -in pieces 
like his ode on the Vewjeur legend, but, in his epi- 
grams, so his brethren will survive in virtue, not of 
their more ambitious attempts, but, of their vers de 
soc'f^td and kindred performances. They have all a 
strong family likeness, though one bard may differ 
from another in the degree of licence or licentiousness 
which he thinks proper to allow himself. Hence 
their faithful echoing of the tune of the time is apt 
to be monotonous as well as unedifying. Written 
with a vigilant eye to some individual patton who 
kept qpen house and a good table, or to that no less 
exacting, though collective patron, /ci bonne compagnie 
in general, such verse <as theirs could 

Thetr topics. ^ 

scarcely avoid sameness and repetition: 
What WQre their themes ? Let Voltaire’s hack 
reply: 
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“ Dans TO on grenier, entre dcjux sales draps, 

Je c616brais les faveurs de i^lycbre, 4 
De qui jamais n’approcha rla misbre ; 

Jkia triste yoix chaAtait d’uL gosier sec 
La vin mousseux, le fronti^ian, le grec, 

Buvant de Peau dans nn vieux pot a bifere ; 

Faute de bas, passant le jour au lit, 

Sans couveriure, ainsi que sans habit, 

Je fredoiinais des vers sur la paresae ; 

D’aprbs Chaulieu, je vantais la mollesse.”^^ 

The grimness of the picture is relieved only by the 
comforting recollection that the poets we have enum- 
erated made a far better thing out of their trade, both 
at bed and board, than this inhabitant of the Parisian 
Grub Street. Putting monotony out of the question, 
we cannoi maintain that the whole of their work was 
marked by sprightly fancy and a light touch. All 
that is meant by giving a decided preference to these 
glowworms of Parnassus ” is that aTiiuch larger pro- 
portion of such pieces still possess vitality, and nfay 
still be read without fatigue, than there is any reason- 
able chance of finding in the volumes which contain 
either their o\yn more pretentious and elaborate 
strains, or those of others. 

By universal consent the greatest French poet of 
the time was identical with the greatest dramatist, the 
Voltaire 08 greatest historian, and the greatest thinker. 
a poet, ^ben we speak of Voltaire^ as a poet, 

our thoughts do qpt turn to the frigid and long-winded 
Henriade (1723), in which, with singular want of judg- 

^ From Le Pauvre Diablo, , • 

A moat convenient volume containing Voltaire’s ConteSf Satires, 
J^pUres, &c., is published by Firmin-Didot. Paris ; 1876, 

o • • . 
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ment, the complicate^ machinery of the classical epic 
is brought to tear up/ n strictly historical events. Nor 
do they linger on LajPticelle^(circ. 1730, and published 
in 1755), that shanleful burlesque of many cantos, 
for which not even advancing years raised a blush on 
the author’s cheek. Nor yet again do we instinctively 
recur to the quasi-philosophical or theological poems, 
such as the Dvicours en vers sur Vliomme (1738), or La 
Loi Naiurelle (175C), or the poem on Le lUsastre de 
Li^honne, which drew the fire of Jean- Jacques Eous- 
seau. If it were possible to dwell upon this branch of 
his writings, we could point to nothing better than Le 
pour et le contre (1722), which glows with a fiery hatred 
of the Christian religion, and contains the famous line 
addressed to the Deity : 

“ Je ne suia pas chr6tieii : mais e’est pour t’aimer mieiix.” 

w 

But we think at once of pieces, like Les vous ei les 
tu, which are miraclGS of delicacy and grace; or of 
satires like Le d Paris or Le Pauvre Diahle^ in 

which astonishing keenness of wit is enhanced by 
flashes of personal animosity; or, best of all, of the 
discourses or scrmoncs — no other title so well describes 
them — in which, with incomparable felicity of dic- 
tion, and yet with an easy fluency scarce surpassed by 
Horaee or by Swift, the poet expounds his philosophy 
of life. Le Mondain (1736) and the two sets of verses 
which followed in its defence are a dS,ring attack upon 
the bogus-stoicism of the day, which many men professed 
and none practised. But even better than the Mondain 
was to come. The £pitre d Boileau (1769), the EpUre 
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A Horace (1772), Jean qtti pleure ct qiii rit (1772) — 
Voltaire's H Allegro and II Pemeroso combined — and 
the Dialogue ch Pdgase eUdu^vuhlard (1774), may be 
selected asj^he choicest of a scrie\ which is brought to 
a melancholy, but not inappronriate, conclusion by the 
r/M!Adicnx stan/as entitled Acvkiix ti la vie (1778). Jf 
& la vie. gospel of carpe diem has never been 

more attractively and comprehensively preached than 
by Voltaire, by none has its complement, the favourite 
text of the Preacher, been more strikingly enforced. 
The Youngs and tlie Blairs are beaten at tlieir own 
game by the Infidel, and that in virtue of his superior 
craftsmanship. Voltaire was able to communicate a 
little of his secret to the minor poets who wcjrc his 
juniors. The effort to attain his standard of perfec- 
tion was not wholly without result; and if, despite 
one or two glaring instances to the contrary, the 
grossUreUs of G recourt were generally abandoned for 
less primitive methods, the imiyrovement was mainly 
due to the example of Voltaire. But though he had 
many imitators he had no rival; and, whatever we 
may think of liifn as a tragic poet, his pre-eminence in 
the particular kind of verse which we have indfcat(;d 
is likely to remain long undisturbed. 

• 

No critic to whose lot has fallen the survej^ with 
which this chapter has been occupied can help feeling 
how nTuch more enviable is the task of him 
to whom has been assigned the tale of that 
glorious outburst of poetry which marked tlie’ closing 
years of the old and the opening years of the new 
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century. There it is possible to give the reins to 
enthusiasm, find to i bestow unstinted praise with 
scarce a hint or afttythAught of qualification. Here 
one must speak bjl the card ; and thf tones of 
eulogy must needs repeatedly falter. Yet matters 
will not be mended oy indulging a strain of ex- 
tenuation or apology. Let us remember that in the 
palace of poetry there are many mansions ; and if, 
in the brilliant company which throngs its more 
spacious and honourable chambers, there be no more 
than two or three drawn from the ranks which we 
have just reviewed, yet are there pleasant though 
humbler quarters under the selfsame roof for very 
many of our friends. 

It remains but to mention with the utmost brevity 
three of the indications of coming change in the world 
of poetry with w|jich the closing years of our period 
abounded. Tlie full elaboration of their significance 
is reserved for the sucQpeding volume. 

In the first place, there was what would now be 
called th% “ Norse and Celtic renaissance,” in which 
Gray played some part. Popular •interest in the 
legends and mythology of ''Eunic savages” began to 
be aroused, and Paul Henri Mallet's Introduction H 
Vhistoire de Dannemarn (1755-56), aivi stiirmore his 
Monuwiens de la myiUologie et de la poMe des Celtes 
et particniidrement des ancmis Smndinaves (1756), at 
once stimulated and appeased the growing curiosity, 
mevherson^s What Mallet began, Maepherson's Ossian 
ossian. • * (1760-1763) Completed. This is not the 
place for pronouncing an opinion on matters so hotly 
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debated as the authenticity and merits of that cele- 
brated work.^ It is our business merely to note the 
sensation which it create4 ov^ir fjpe whole of Europe. 

In the'^QCond place, the labouis of all who had, like 
Allan Eamsay, busied themselves with the collecting 
of ballads and popular son|^, were brought to a 
Pcmj's worthy consummation in Percy’s RcUques 
Roiiqnca. Aucicnt Poctrij (17G5). How defective 
soever the editorial methods of the excellent prelate 
may have been, it is beyond dispute that his anthology 
succeeded in restoring the ballad and the volkslicd to 
something like their true place in literature. No- 
where did the Eeliques make a deeper impression than 
in Germany. From them the rising generation of 
poets, such as Burger, drew deep draughts of inspira- 
tion ; and from them sprung those critical theories so 
assiduously applied by F. A. Wolf as solvents to the 
unity of the Homeric poems. 

Finally, we content ourselvps with recording *the 
fact that Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770), during the 
a tte to years of his ill-starred life, pub- 

lished a number of poems alleged to be 
“ old English,” dressed up in fantastic spelling, which 
would deceive no expert to-day, but was successful 
in imposing upon not a few contemporary critics 
and antiquaries. Apart from their intrinsic jnerits 
as literature, upon twhich we are not to enter, these 
forgeries have bequeathed little to us save a per- 
sistent and rather tiresome comic tradition of English 
orthography in the Middle Ages. Their real import- 

^ See, inter alia, Bailey Saunders, Life of Maepheraon, 18D4. 
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ance lies in the complete break with the prevailing 
classical convention which they imply. But the full 
results of that ruptite frcra not to become apparent, 
in Germany for inorA than a decade, in !^ifgland for 
more than a quarter of a century, to come. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DRAMA I^^ FRANCE AND ENCLAND. 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION— LA MOTTE’S ATTACK— THE FNITJES— RIIYMK 
—CLASSICAL TllAOKDY IN FRANCE — THE TKACEDTES OK VOLTAIRE 
— VOLTAIRE’S IMITATORS — CLASSICAL TRAGEDY IN KNCJI.AND — 
VOLTAJHE’s innovations - — ENGLISH INKI.UENCJ5S — DECADENCE 
OF TUB classical TRADITION— COMIO OPERA - FRENCH COMEDY — 
‘la mAtROMANIB’ — ‘LK MAoUANT ‘—GENERAL CHAHACTBRISTICS — 
DESTOUCriKS — MARIVAUX — LA CrfAUSSlSK AND THE “OOmAdiE LAK- 
MOYANTE — DIDEROT — MIS PET THEOUll!!?*-- SEUAINK — BRITISH 
DRAMA — MELODRAMA — LI LLO’s ‘ GEORGE BARNWELL ' — M OgRE’s 
‘gamester’ — ENGLISH COMEDY — ITt COMPARATIVE CROSSNESS — 
MURPHY — COLMAN — CUMBERLAND AND SENTIMENTAL COMEDY — 
KKI.LY — goldsmith’s REVOLT — SHERIDAN — THE END ^OF BRITISH 
DRAMA AS LITERATURE. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century ^ the classical 
traditioi\,of the French drama, supported by tlie great 

^ Where no specific reference is given, the more important of tlie 
works mentioned hclow will be found in Petitot’s Jicpcrt(yire du 
Th^dtre FrawytiSf 23 vols., Paris ; 1803-01 ; in Bell’s British Theatre ^ 
21 vols., London ; 776- 1781 ; or in The New British Theatre^ 
19 vols., Kdinburgh: 1787-88. Consult also Some Account 

of the Ewjlish Stage, &c., 10 vols., Bath : 1832. A useful collec- 
tion of Chefs-d'ceuwe des auteurs comiques is published by Firmin- 
Didot, Paris: 1877. 
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example of MoliJire in comedy and in tragedy of 
Theciassimi Eacinc, cncouraged by the compliment of 
Traduinn. Jijiitation t abpad, and fortified by the 
authority of Boileaufatfliome, seemed to h^Ve estab- 
lished an ascendancy /which nothing could shake. 
Yet it was soon to /je exposed to a spirited and 
effective onslaught; its most enthusiastic advocates 
were to become unconscious insti'uments in the opera- 
tion of its ruin ; and the history of the drama during 
our period was to be the record of its uninterrupted 
decay. 

Antoine Houdart de La Motte ^ (1672-1731) was one 
of those thoroughgoing iconoclasts who take care that 
every fragment of the image they assail 
attack. Ijq grouud to powdcr. Ho doiiberately 

attacked all the most cherished conventions of French 
tragedy — all those “ rules ” upon which its very exist- 
ence was thougBt to depend. To us it may seem a 
small matter that he should have ridiculed the 
^ " unities ” of place and time ; for we feel 
V a difficulty in understanding by what 
strange misconstruction of Aristotle's language such 
arbitrary restrictions came to be acquiesced in by 
intelligent men and capable artists. Yet nothing in 
the Discours which he prefixed to his own plays can 
have struck La Motte's contemporaries as more dar- 
ing than the suggestion that, if you can imagine 
yourself in Athens at one moment, you may contrive 
to imagine yourself in Eome ten minutes later, or the 
consideration that, if the events of twenty-four hours 

1 QHuvres, 0 vole., Paris i 1764. 
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may be represented within the space of three, the 
process of compression may be legitimately carried 
still farther. La Motte, iiionbver, denounced the 
long solift^j[uies of the classital* drama, and censured 
the introduction of “les confedens,” whose speeches 
were “ spatchcocked ” into a plW with no other end in 
view than to enable the hero to recover his breiith. 
La Motto was a man of ability and determination, 
but Tilburina has not yet been robbed of* her con- 
fidante ; and Doomsday shall arrive before Sir Walter 
Kaleigh ceases to communicate to Sir Christopher 
Hatton intelligence of which the latter cannot fail 
to be apprised already. 

La Motte was wise enough not to take up the 
manifestly unsafe position that rliyme in a drama is 
obiectionablc because no human being was 
ever known to employ it as a means of 
expressing violent emotion. Such a principle would 
be no less fatal to blank verse, and would, in f&ct, 
confine the dramatist to the baldest and most halting 
prose. La Motte does object to the meclianical and 
monotonous character of the rhymed Alexandrine; 
and his strictures are not ill-founded. Yet the sus- 
picion may be hinted that in this matter Voltaire, and 
not La Motte, ig right. Voltaire is a stauncli adherent 
of rhyme, only relaxing so far as occasionsjjy (in 
Tancrdde, for examjAe) to replace the orthodox couplet 
with “ vers crois^B.” His reasons for the opinion that 
rhyme is essential to French poetry may not always 
be convincing. We may doubt whether the pleasure 
afforded by a good play is in any measure due to the 
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successful surmounting of the difficulty of writing 
verse as correct as prose. But most judges would 
probably concur in tllo ojf^servation : “ Plus un dtranger 
connaitra notre langl[e,fet plus il se roconoiliera avec 
cette rime qui Teffraye fa’abord.” ^ Otherwise, victory 
rested with the iunov|^or and not with the conserv- 
ative. Had La Motte^ been able adequately to trans- 
late his revolutionary theories into practice, their 
triumph Alight have been even more rapid and over- 
whelming than it actually was. 

The author of Le Ccrclc puts into the mouth of 
Araminte (a lady of fasliionable aspirations and 
cimskai cxccrable taste) a description of contem- 
Tramiiyin poraiy tragedy which every reader must 
vrame. IvAWQ felt inclined to echey in good 

faith. “Un tintaniarre d^incidens impossibles,” she 
calls it, “des reconnaissances que Ton devine, des 
princesses qui 8*6 passionnent si vertueusement pour 
de^ h(5ros que Ton poignarde quand on n*en sait plus 
que fairc ; un assemtlage des maximes que tout le 
mondo sait, et que persoiine ne croit; des injures 
centre les grands, et par-ci, par-la, qvelques impreca- 
tions.” The passage is one of those unlucky strokes 
of irony which glance off their intended victim, and 
wound the person meant to be protected. It^ certainly 
states^ with remarkable fulness and precision, the most 
obvious defects of French tragedy, including those 
superficial characteristics to which the British critic 
is not apt to take kindly. Even Frenchmen (Piron 

^ For V’oKiaire's controversy with La Motte, consult, inter alia, the 
preface to (Edipc (ech 1 7 SO), and the preface to Brutus. 
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for one) were not insensible to the ludicrous side of 
tlie national Melpomene, gliding majestically across 
the stage, with a dagger in orfc h^Liid and a trumpet in 
the other, Jkjid ‘‘ poussant des al ! lies helas ! des dieux ! 
des qu’entends-je ! ” {Arlerjuin^eucalion, sc. 3). When 
the preliminary difficulties ha\c been overcome, there 
is often little enough to reward the student’s persever- 
ance. Musty axioms and venerable aphorisms arc all 
that many of the tragedians have to give.* Yet in 
some cases a living heart beats beneath the formal and 
uninviting habiliments, and the work of Voltaire alone 
amply makes up for fruitless investigation pursued in 
other quarters. 

Voltaifc’s career as a dramatic author^ began in 
1718 with (E(Lii)Cy and terminated with in 1778. 

Thetrwjejics J^uriiig tlic grcatcr part of these sixty years 
o/ Voltaire. iiiflueucc WRS predominant over the 

Frencli stage in tragedy. In cpmedy, indeed, he ffiay 
be said to liave failed, in so far as he was capable of 
failure. LJSnfant Frodigue (1736) and Nanine (1749) 
are sufficiently pleasing. They are neither better nor 
worse than the work of contemporaries ; and to affirm 
that of Voltaire’s tragedies would be to pay an alto- 
gether inadequate tribute to their merit. In finish of 
technique and correctness of versification it ha* been 
thought by some that he surpassed liacine himself ; 
and his eminenfee in those respects, as well as his 
freedom from ambiguity, is as notable in Gidipe as 

* Thidtrc de Voltaire, 1 vol., Paris: 1884, contains tli*5 best of his 
tragedies and the important Discwirs, 
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in any later play. But he possessed, besides, a true 
dramatic instinct; and much in the way of false 
classicism, of tediobs /harangue, and of childish 
avayvd>pia-t<iy may bc^foKiven in consider^on of his 
high success in presenttiig either a sharp conflict of 
motives, or an outbursjrof poignant and overpowering 
emotion. It matters nttle that the misunderstanding 
which gives rise to that outburst is one which the 
exercise df a little common-sense would have obviated, 
and half a minute’s explanation would clear up. 
Everything is forgotten in the excitement of the 
crucial situation ; and when Merope is about to plunge 
the dagger into her son, we cannot pause to reflect that 
nothing but an inflexible determination to jump at 
rash conclusions has carried her to the brink of the 
horrid crime. In Bmtu$ (1730) we have a pitched 
battle between patriotism and love, and again between 
patriotism and paternal affection ; in Zane (1732) a 
pit6hed battle between love and religious devotion; in 
Alzire (1736) and TaTwrdde (1760) a pitched battle 
between dove and filial obedience ; in L'Orphdin de 
la Chim (1755) a pitched battle between maternal 
instinct and the sense of public duty, and afterwards 
between the sense of public duty and conjugal fidelity. 
The dramatic literature of no country would be dis- 
grace^ by the manner in which these struggles are 
portrayed, or by individual scenes like that between 
Titus and Tullia in Bmttcs, and that between Zamti 
and Idam^ in BOrphcUn. We are told by Gibbon 
that Volliaire’s declamation was “fashioned to the 
pomp and cadence of the old stage/’ and that “he 
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expressed the enthusiasm of poetry rather than the 
feelings of nature.” The criticism may be aptly 
applied to his dramatic wittirig. Yet in spite of 
more thafts^ occasional frigidi^, ‘ and in spite of the 
frank artificiality of the framework, there is an eleva- 
tion of feeling, a true nobility tf tone, in his tragedies 
which it would be culpable bundness to ignore and 
perversity to depreciate. 

In the writing of tragedy Voltaire had many rivals 
and imitators, from Piron, whose GallistMne{noO) and 
voitaire'A Gusttiv Wascb (1733) display none of his 
imitators, peculiar gifts, to La Harpe, who by no 
means confined himself to the classical model upon 
which his TimoUon (1764) is constructed. Few of 
them ard wholly destitute of fine passages or happy 
moments. But there is little that is distinctive in 
their excellences or their shortcomings ; and it is need- 
less to discriminate minutely between the respective 
merits of La Chaussee's Max\micn (1738), (Iresset's 
Edo'iiard III. (1740), Marniontcrs Aristomdne (1749), 
Lemierre's Rypermnestre (1758), Sauriu*s Hpnrtcu'ifs 
(1760), and Def Bclloy’s SQye de Calais (1705), that 
vigorous and extremely popular example of the 
"national” drama, for which Voltaire had given the 
cue in 2laire ayd TancrHe, How harshly soever the 
works of these authors may be judged, at least they 
shine beside the specimens of classical tragedy pro- 
cza«r;cttUr«ff««yduce(f in England during tlie same period. 
in England. j^^d been pronounccd by Voltaire, in 

an epistle dedicatory to Bolingbroke, to be. " la seule 
trag^die bien ^crite d'un bout h Tautre chez votre 
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nation”; and every author who came up to London 
with nothing in his purse brought with him a 
tragedy which bori^iw^ its inspiration from that 
higldy remunerative wci’k. To name Youie^’s Btisiris 
(1719) and The Bevcn(j(l(Vl2\), Thomson’s Sophonisha 
(1730) and Agmncmiion (1738), Mallet’s Enrydice 
(1731), Brooke’s Ghtistavus Vasa (1739), Gray’s frag- 
ment, Agrippina (cire. 1742), Johnson’s Irene (1749), 
and Smofiett’s Regicide (1749), is to enumerate a series 
of laboured efforts in a kind of writing compared 
with which the ploughing of the sands is a profitable 
occupation. Scarce one of the pieces just mentioned 
(and the list might be indefinitely extended ^) deserved 
to win the favour of the public or did so. The only 
tragedy which competed successfully witK Shake- 
speare, melodrama, and pantomime, was John Home’s 
Douglas (175C),^with respect to which tlie author’s 
kinsman, David Hume, professed himself assured that 
it ‘^‘will be esteemed tjie best, and, by French critics, 
the only, tragedy of our nation.” But such encomiums 
must clearly be taken with some qualification. Home’s 
Douglas was the battle-ground of “'highflyers’* and 
moderates; and not to extol its beauties was almost 
to proclaim oneself a “ zealot.” 

The classical drama thus lingered oij in England in 
a state of genteel decrepitude, until it expired of 
sheer inanition in the nineteenth ctentury. In France, 

^ Here are a few more taken at haphazard from Gencst ; Motley’s 
Antiochus (1721), Fenton’s Mariamne (1723), West’s IJccuba (1726), 
C. Johnson’s Medea, Tracey’s Peruindcr, Jeffrey’s Merope (all 1731), 
Mason’s ElfHda (1752), Crisp’s Virginia (1754), Whitehead’s Crema 
(1764), Homo’s Agis (1758), and Hoolo's Cleonicc (1776). 
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its circumstances were outwardly more prosperous, 
despite the open enmity of La Motte. But the fatal 
horse was already introduced into the citadel; and 
Voltaire vHs the Thymoetes oil the catastrophe. Fan- 
atically attached to the classical tradition, he was, 
nevertheless, responsible for ^practical innovations 
which made its ultimate abandonment inevitable. 

Voltaire, to begin with, was the first to make a 
great matter of the spectacular element. *He filled 
Voltaire. in- ^LS much of the Stage as was available for 
nooations. ^he purpose (for it was not until 1760 
that the whole audience was confined to the front 
of the house) with crowds of soldiers, senators, and 
attendants. The stage directions of (1748) 

make it f)lain that he meant that play to be mounted 
in the most extravagant style ; and Diderot notes 
with regret the lavish manner in which L'Oiyhelin 
de la Chine was put upon the boards. Again, Vol- 
taire appreciably widened the local area of tragedy. 
In making the East the scene of Zruri\ he did no 
more than Kacine had already done in JiajccteL Jlut 
to go farther a-field, and select China and Peru for 
his scene of action (as he did in rOrphelin and 
Alzire)y was practically to admit that tragedy could 
no longer keep harping on tlie old string. His 
characters, to be sure, remain kings, conquerors, and 
noblemen, with the corresponding members of the 
other sex, and their appropriate entourage ; but more 
of ordinary human nature may perhaps be expected 
in a Tartar despot or a South American cacique 
than can possibly be looked for in a stereotyped 
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(Edipus or Agamemnon. Voltaire thus prepared 
the way for what, in M. Brunetifere’s classification, 
is styled “la trag^die exotique,” of which Lemierre’s 
Guillaume Tell (1766| and La HarpeV Menzicoff 
(1775) may be taken m examples. Once more, Vol- 
taire deviated from ^is own ideal by a plentiful 
infusing of love into his tragedies. It is significant 
tliat MdropCy from which that clement is ostentatiously 
excluded,' is perhaps the finest of his dramas; and it 
is certain that he only yields to the effeminate taste 
which craves for it with profuse apologies. But he 
cannot withhold the attractive ingredient; and thus 
the characters of tragedy are brought down by many 
degrees towards the plane of everyday life, for love 
is a notorious leveller of ranks. 

Voltaire’s chief contribution, however, to the over- 
throw of the classical dynasty consisted in his bring- 
EngUshin- Shakespcarc ^ and the English dram- 
jiihnces. atists to tjlie knowledge of the Erench 
public. During his residence in England, he had 
learned ‘to set a high value upon Shakespeare’s 
writings. In the full flush of his*' new discovery 
he endeavoured to engraft upon the drama of his 
country some of the excellences of the Elizabethan 
playwright. His Bruttis, he informs, us, was “born 
in England.” His 3fo7i de Cdsar (1735) was con- 
ceived In the “gofit Anglais.” Zaire stands ad- 
mittedly in the debt of Othello?^ ' An Englishman 

' See Shakespeare cn France sous Vancien rCgime, by M. Jusserand 
in Vosmopolhj November 1896 — February 1897. 

It was Amory’s opinion that in his Le Fomatismef ou Malumet le 
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may not find it easy to detect anything of the true 
Shakespearean touch in these pieces. But the pro- 
clamation of Voltaire's indebtedness at any rate fam- 
iliarised ttie public with tbp name of his alleged 
creditor. In 1746 selections "from Sliakespeare were 
translated into French by La^ Place. Towards the 
close of the seventh decade of the century Ducis 
(1733-1816) began to turn out paraphrases of several 
of the plays for the French stage. Lastly, in 1776 
appeared Le Tourneur’s translation of the complete 
dramatic works : an event wliich exasperated the 
Patriarch beyond all bounds. He railed against that 
booby, Shakespeare, and against Shakespeare’s in- 
famous translator, with the frenzy of a madman. 
In vain "^ad he attempted to check the movement 
by philosophical dramas like Lch Git^hres (1769), full 
of vehement declamation against pr^ists and bigots. 
In vain had he applauded those who sought, by a 
reversion to classical types and themes, to galvanise 
an obsolete convention into life, and to counteract the 
prevalent Anglomania. The mischief was done; the 
reign of classical tragedy was over; king, court, and 
people were involved in the same condemnation ; and 
Voltaire must have felt that he was at the bottom of 
it all. A similar disaster had befallen in Germany. 

Gottsched, the great classical champion, was* dis- 

• 

prophpU (1741), Voltaij^e “pilfers from Macbeth almost every capital 
scene” {John Bimcle, iii. 3). But the only really memorable 
thing about Mahomet is Voltaire’s request for permwnion to dedicate 
it to the Pope, and the gracious reply of BeTie<lict XIV. ^Voltaire, it 
may be added, had not at the time been elected of the Academy, and 
was desirous of conciliatiug every possible interest, 

P ' • N 
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credited, and had been superseded by a new school. 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781) delivered his 
attack upon Voltaire’s dramatic ideals in 1767, and 
thenceforth Europe deijlined to take tb^ classical 
drama seriously. But the great work of Lessing 
and his coadjutors ij^ust be reserved for the suc- 
ceeding volume. 

Voltaire, then, involuntarily assisted the progress of 
the dramatic revolution. But it is improbable that 
^ , lie could have done much to retard it, 

Demaencp. of 

the classical For, iu trutli, the same influences were 
tradition. work upou the drama as had brought 

the novel into existence. The desire for realism was 
overpowering. Classical tragedy, and classical comedy 
too, dwelt in a region remote from the business and 
the pleasures of ordinary existence. Neither afforded 
scope for that “plaisir de s’attendrir et de ropandre 
des larmes,” the exquisite poignancy of which was 
beginning to be keenly relished. Hence a new form 
came into being, less austere and formal than tragedy 
on the one hand, and more grave and humane than 
comedy on the otlier. Diderot, in classifying serious 
drama, inserted between the extremes of tragedy and 
comedy two terms which iu practice often proved to 
be indistinguishable : “ la comi^die st^rieuse qui a pour 
objet*les vertus et les devoirs de riiomme,” and “la 
tragedie qui aurait pour objet nbs malheurs domes- 
tiques.” (See liis discourse De la jP'odsie Dramatique, 
addressed to Grimm in 1758.) Here we have ade- 
quate eneugh definitions of the “ comedie larmoyante ” 
and the “ tragddie bourgeoise,” which supplied the 
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very sort of entertainment of which the public stood 
in need. An immense impetus was given to tlie new 
school of drama by LilloX George Barnwell (1731), 
and subsequently by Moore*^ Gamester (1753), both 
of which found great acceptance by reason of their 
strong didactic ami practical .pendency. 

Comic opera, wliich flourished during our period 
with extraordinary vigour, found a home at the Opdra 

Coinique, at the Comedie des Ttaliens, and 

Comic opera. i/a * a 

at the “theatres de la foire. Ararninte, 
whom we have already quoted, lias no doubts about 
the attractiveness of this form of art. 02 )era comique, 
she declares, makes no appeal to the soul ; but it 
wakes you up, puts new life into you, makes you 
cheerful) and carries you off your feet. Tliese are 
assuredly not properties to be despised in any stage 
play ; and it is a fact that much of most felicitous 
work of the best versifiers of the day was done in the 
service of comic opera. Eveu Jean -Jacques lious- 
seau did not disdain its wages ; and Les miises galantes 
(1747) and Le Devin du Village (1752) arc very toler- 
able specimen^ of their class, though scarcely equal 
to the happiest efibrts of Boissy, of Panard, of Favart, 
or of Sedaine ; much less of Piron. For Piron, by his 
Arlequin-Deuccdion (1722), killed two birds with one 
stone. He demonstrated to the protectionists lof the 
State - theatre that a monologue need not neces- 
sarily be dull ; ^and he established, once for all, his 
supremacy in this branch of art by producing a 
masterpiece of wit and satire. Tliis supremacy was 
but confirmed by Dantre de Trophonius^ DEndHague^ 

' ^ \ 
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Le Cla'perman, Le CapHcey and other works which 
followed his first in rapid succession. But we have 
wandered from the “ ledtimate ” drama, to which we 
must now return. ; ^ 

In the case of French comedy, as in that of 
tragedy, we observe ^ steady departure from those 
standards which the age of Louis XIV. 

French comedy. • i i • 

^ had transmitted to its successor through 

the hands of Dancourt and Eegnard. The average 

of excellence is much higher in comedy than in 

tragedy; but of only two works in the former kind 

can it be said that Moliere need not have been 

ashamed to own them. The MMromanie of Piron 

(1738) and the Mediant of Gresset (1747) ^ stand forth 

as practically the sole representatives of comedy in the 

really great strain between Turcarct and the rise of 

Beaumarchais. -JChey are comedies, not of plot, but, 

of character and manners: tlieir view of life is wise 
« * 

and dignified, though they abound in the finest strokes 
of humour, and they have something of the happy 
freedom from petulance which marks the genius that 
conceived Tartuffe, The objects at which their satire 
is levelled are two familiar phases of human vanity. 

La Metromanie deals with the folly of 

Lii Mitromanle. , , . ^ 

those who aspire to be “ intellectual 
withofit possessing the necessary equipment. Fran- 
caleu, the father of the heroine, is an old gentleman 
who has suddenly broken out into 'verse, and who, 
in the pages of Le Mermre^ is conducting a flirtation, 
under an ‘assumed female name, with Damis, a young 

^ Both iu Firmin-Diflot’s Ckefs-dfcefiivre des avieitrs comiques, vol. v. 
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man, who, on his part, is prepared to sacrifice very 
fair prospects in life for the sake of the Muses. Both 
Fraiicaleu and Damis are recalled to their senses, 
and the Various complications of the plot ultimately 
unravelled, by the appearance on the scene of Bal- 
iveau, the rich uncle of the one, and the old friend 
of the other. The moral of the whole play is that 
in the realm of art there can be no tolerance for the 

t 

second-rate. Better, in short, sweep a crossing than 
be a minor poet. This salutary lesson is pointed not 
so much by mercenary considerations as by those of 
self-respect and of tlie probable result of the alter- 
native careers upon a man’s character. The person- 
ages we have named are excellently drawn, witliout 
a trace of vindictiveness, and with no more than the 
necessary hint of exaggeration. Damis, in particular, 
is most dexterously and even sympat^irtically handled, 
though it would have been easy to make him both 
ludicrous and offensive. But Piroii has contrived to 
avoid being callous and brutal on the one hand, and 
lachrymose and gushing on the other. 

The foible which Gresset selected for his theme 
was the mania for fashionable life which sometimes 
possesses the young, and even the middle- 
LeM6chan^. elderly. Valere, the hero, is an 

amiable young gentleman of property with no .Serious 
failings, but so bitten with this craze that he is ready 
to sacrifice his mistress and her money for the sake 
of Jim smpers and^ kindred diversions. His interests 
centre in that busy society of scandal-mongers where 
" tout le monde est m(5chant et personne ne Test” He 
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conceives himself full of “ Icsprit de mon sieclc,” and 
declines ‘‘me rouiller dans ma terre et bonier nia 
fortune.” As for marriage, “ ¥i ! cela me paralt 
ignoble, crapuleux,” unless one is old. I’iffis is the 
spot to which he instinctively turns. 

“ Paris est ravissant, jc crois que jamais 
Lt‘S pJaisirs nVmt oto si lumibreiix, si pai f.aifcs, 

Les tiilenta plus fccouda, lea eapiits plus aiinables : 

Le goflt fait ohaque jour dea progres incroyablea ; 

Charpie jour le genie et la diver8it6 
Vienneiit nous cni idiir de quelque nouveaute.^’ 

lie has become imbued with these sentiments by 
Cleon, whoso leading characteristic supplies the piece 
with its title. Cleon himself is thoroughly ilas^; he 
finds the pleasures of Paris extremely tiresome; but 
he is full of the cant of the philoso][)hcSy and has no 
difficulty ill prQj^lng to Valere’s satisfaction - that duty 
of every description is a mere convention. “ Chacun 
n’est que pour soi ” is Iws motto, and by dint of a little 
seasonable ridicule he keeps Val6re in the way in which 
he should not go. Ultimately, the duplicity of Cldon 
is exposed, and Valere returns to reasdn and to Chloc. 
The real interest of the play lies in the attack upon 
the life of Paris. So set is Gresset upon pursuing 
this topic, that, with perhaps less good, judgment than 
Piron*^would have shown, he puts his strongest con- 
demnation of the capital into tile mouth of Cleon 
himself. But the assault is not grossly overdone ; and 
there is no anticipation of the fanaticism of Jean- 
Jacques. ^In point of wit, elegance of versification, 
and technical skill, there is little to choose between 
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La Mdtromanie and Le Mediant. The latter, however, 
contains more lines whicli have passed into the com- 
mon fund of quotations ; while La Mdtromanie is, 
upon thc^whole, the more gay. Piron never accom- 
plished anything else in comedy so good ; his Fih 
IngraU (1728) is unquestionably inferior ; liis bur- 
lesques, or comic operas, fall within another category. 
As for Gresset, after returning to his monastery, he 
issued thence a violent diatribe against the btage, and 
by so doing afforded to Voltaire and Piron the op- 
portunity of avenging any wounds which Lc Mediant 
may have left rankling in their breasts. 

The writers who keep more or less closely to the 
old liigh-road of comedy are all didactic in purpose 
m 2 o 7 iar. aud middlc-class in sentiment. Tlie social 
acteruti^s, between the noUense and the hotirgeoisie 

seems eve^* present to their minds, and is rarely absent 
from their plays. The nobleman wUo would repair 
his shattered fortunes by marrying into the family of 
the wealthy citizen, and the members of that family 
who are dazzled by his rank and conciliated by his 
condescension, are favourite types of character. Good 
sense almost always triumphs in the long-run. The 
deluded heroine and her ambitious mamma recover 
their judgment. The deserving, though poor, young 
man, who has been rudely thrown over, is restored to 
their good graces. • The Marquis is dismissed with 
igndminy. At tiie same time the hero's man-servant is 
made happy by the hand of the heroine's woman. And 
all these desirable results are usually brought about 
through the agency of an opulent uncle of bluff 
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manners, but extreme benevolence, iked of her prey 
geois touch of all is seldom wanting. IJie family 
which owes its prosperity to trade or business turns 
out to be in reality a branch of some ncble house 
which has fallen on evil days — ruined, most probably, 
by a prods — and which has nobly set itself to the task 
of retrieving its loss^of wealth and consequence by 
means of honest toil. The constant recurrence of the 
prods in i^'rench comedy bears eloquent testimony to 
the part played in the economy of French society by 
the legal profession ; a part second in importance (if 
the dramatists may be trusted) only to that of the 
domestic servant of both sexes. The laquais and the 
jille do chamhre are indispensable. It is not merely 
that they announce visitors, volunteer pert ‘remarks, 
and make love to one another. They continue so to 
do in most countries down to the present jday. But 
the evolution ^ the plot is positively unable to 
proceed without their s^id, and their presence could no 
more be excused than that of their masters and mis- 
tresses. ‘Diderot protested against all this, contending 
that, if the servants were only left in an ante-chamber, 
the real action of the play would be much more in- 
teresting. But we may at least urge in extenuatim 
of a sorely overworked convention, tl^at it was made 
the pi;ptext for a good deal of pointed satire, and 
tolerable wit. 

The most eminent representative 'of the class of 
writers with whom we are now dealing 

DuUiUClm, . *1. -^-r/ • t ' i 

js Philippe Nericault Destouches (1680- 
1754). He started on his dramatic career* with 
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adapted (1710), and improved upon that 

ill L'Irr4solk three years later. But it was not until 
after his return from England, whither he had gone 
in the tAin of the Abb6 Dubois, that he rose to the 
height of his powers, though no English influence 
is perceptible in his treatment of character, or in 
his rhymed Alexandrines. Le l^hiloso 2 )hc marU (1727) 
cannot be said to have a very convincing fable: The 
desire of the hero to keep his marriage concealed at 
all costs, for fear of incurring the ridicule of his 
friends, as well as the displeasure of his relations, 
may be accepted with an effort ; but that he should 
have lived under the same roof with his wife for 
a considerable period without the rest of the house- 
hold (one servant alone excepted) being a bit the 
wiser, is scarcely credible. Yet the play contains 
many well -contrived and highly inerting scenes. 
The intrigue is well developed from its postulates; 
and the piece is none the worse that the plnlosopher 
finally throws off his affectations, proves that he 
possesses some of the virtues of which lie* loves to 
converse, and, in short, stands revealed by no means 
a bad fellow. The strongest character in tlic piece is 
Qpronte, a rough diamond of the type we liave re- 
ferred to, whoae brusque and downright bearing con- 
trasts effectively with the gentler manners ef the 
other personages. ^Ze Glorieie.v (1732) is as good as 
Ze Philosophe marU, or perhaps better. The Comte de 
Tufi^re, whose leading characteristic gives the piece 
its name, is conceived in the true spirit of Moli6re, 
and so is^Pasquin his valet. One is disposed, indeed, 
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to regret that poetical justice is baiilced of her prey 
in the long-run. But the author should not be 
blamed too severely for a fault which history attrib- 
utes to the characteristic vanity of the £tbtor who 
was cast for the principal part. The great merit 
of Destouches is his excellent common -sense. His 
ambition was to approximate to what he considered 
tlie true pattern of comedy; and this ambition lie 
realised with a success far from despicable. To say 
that he is habitually decent in tone is to single him 
out for no special distinction. It is a remarkable, 
but none the less certain, fact, that the whole of the 
French comedy of our period — or at least all of it 
which is worth considering as literature — is scrupu- 
lously void of offence, without being in the least 
puritanical or prudish. The conjugal no less than 
the parental r^atioii enjoys an enviable immunity 
from serious attack. 

The works of the otfier writers of this school need 
not be discussed with any particularity. We may 
content dursedves with naming Le Bahillard (1725) 
and Le Frmirais d Londres (1727) of Boissy (1694- 
1758); dcs Bourgeois (1728) of D’Allainval 

(1701 ?-1753), a variation of a familiar theme; Le 
Bendez-vous (1733) and La Bu'pilh (1734) of Fagan 
(1702-»1755), the former, an amusing piece in one 
act, in which the audacity of the domestic servant 
reaches its acme, the latter, an extremely graceful 
and pleasing little sketch, which David Garrick sub- 
sequently ..transferred to the English stage; LesMceurs 
du Tc7iis (1760) of Saurin (1706-1781), who also 
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adapted Moore’s chef - (Vmavre under tlie title of 
Bemrlci (1768) ; and Le Cercle (1764) of Poinsinct 
(1735-1769). Nor would it be pardonable to omit 
all mention here of the work in which Carlo Goldoni 
endeavoured to repay his heavy debt to the French 
stage. In his task of reconstructing the comedy of 
Italy, he had, as we venture to believe, drawn l\is 
inspiration from Moliere; and in 1771, having chosen 
France for the country of his adoption, he pVoduced a 
comedy in three acts, modelled upon his master, in 
that master’s language. Le Bout'ru hienfaisant^ which 
was played at the Tln^atre - frangais, was greeted 
with the applause it deserved, irrespective altogether 
of considerations of international politeness. Few, 
however* of the characters remain fixed in the 
memory save the irascible, rich, and goodhearted 
uncle, whose portrait is one of the most spirited 
and life-like in that familiar line of art. It is difli- 
cult to draw any line of distinction between* the 
pieces we have enumerated except that some are 
in verse and others in prose. Prose, of course, tends 
more and more-to gain the upper hand ; but it brings 
no change of sentiment with it. Wit, dexterity, and 
grasp of character in its obvious aspects seem to have 
been bestowed jipon all those writers in nearly equal 
shares ; while, in point of tone and feeling, their, works 
might all have proefeeded from the same pen. Karely, 
if ever, is their art turned to the gratification of 
personal resentment. Palissot’s Les •philoHcyphes (1760) 
and Voltaire’s B^cossaise, which was tl^e instant 
retort to it, are the chief exceptions to the general 
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rule. Both pieces are as amusing as they are scur- 
rilous; but neither faction was entitled to inveigh 
against the other on the score of bad taste. Traces 
of “sensibility” are discoverable in some ofTihe plays 
which happen to be later in date, as, for example, 
in the Marchand <h Smyrne (1770) of Chamfort 
(1741-1793). But the most penetrating eye will 
not detect much indication of the novel forces 
which came into play early in the second quarter 
of the century, and which must now be considered. 

Of the two great contemporary innovators upon 
French comedy, La Chaussde wielded a power much 
more striking in its immediate effects, Marivaux an 
influence much more subtle and durable. After a few 
preliminary “ false starts,” which included the tragedy 
^ of Annibal, Marivaux,^ as we have said, 
fou]jd a suitable field for the cultivation of 
his peculiar talents, and the list of his dramatic pieces, 
between thirty and fo^ty in number, vouches for the 
diligence with which he worked it. A few of his plays 
arc “ fderies,” like Arlequin poli par Vamov/r (1720), 
but by far the greater number are comedies. La Legs 
(173G), one of his most popular pieces, was produced at 
the house of Moli^re, but tlie rest of his really good 
work — La premUre surprise de Vammr (l^r22), La 
double %imonstance (1723), Le jeu de Vauwiir et du» 
hasard (1730), La Mhre confidenie (1735), and Les 
fansses conjideiices (1737) — found a more congenial 
home at the Comedie Italienne. 

It is ivot the absence of the humorous element 

1 TMdtre c/ioisi de 1 vol., Paris : 1838. 
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which distinguishes Marivaux’ comedies from those of 
his rivals. On the contrary, they abound with enter- 
tainment, and their wit is often brilliant. Madame 
Argante’C "qu’il soit votre mari tant qu’il vous plaira; 
mais il ne sera jamais mon gendre,” is memorable 
enough ; and the footmen and ladies’ maids have 
almost a superabundance of Smart repartee. The 
great feature of Marivaux as a dramatist is that he is 
at once more natural, and more artificial, than the 
writers who endeavoured to copy the classical model. 
He consistently employed prose, in preference to 
verse; nor did he depend for his effects upon such 
crude contrasts as that between the nohlem and the 
bourgeoisie. His characters move on much the same 
plane of life which he himself had successfully in- 
vaded ; and thus his lords and ladies arc treated like 
human beings, and not like monsters extravagance 
and insolence whom chance or necessity has driven 
into an unaccustomed world. His plays arc not 
written to expose some particular failing, and the 
absence of a predominating characteristic letives room 
for that mixture of foibles which is the rule rather 
than the exception in ordinary life. On the other 
hand, the atmosphere of his plays is one generated by 
a fundamentally sophisticated society. His person- 
ages disdain the simplicity and frankness ^hich 
have always characterised the apolaiistic type of 
arisJocracy, Self-examination is everybody's pastime ; 
and the critical moments of the action are indicated 
by exclamations like Silvia’s “ Ah ! je vois ^lair dans 
mon cceur ! ” Love is the ^heme on which Marivaux 
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plays all his variations; but we miss the ring of 
genuine passion, of straightforward affection, which 
we are sometimes able to catch in Destouches. 

His heroines, their attendants, and even •'the sub- 
sidiary womankind, are never tired of exhibiting the 
waves of emotion and the cross-currents of feeling 
which sweep through^heir bosoms. They are not so 
tedious as Marianne, and it is only fair to Marivaux 
to admit that his females are vastly more interesting 
than those who do duty in the average comedy of the 
period. They possess individuality, and, though all 
are more or less coquettes, they are not cast in the 
same mould. Meticulous psychology is, perhaps, 
more adapted to the closet than to the stage, and 
Marivaux has made his influence felt more powerfully 
in fiction than behind the footlights. Yet it may 
justly be said, that no subsequent dramatist has 
probed deeper in a certain type of female character, 
and that not the most;, psychological, or metaphysical, 
of latter-day playwrights has placed upon the stage a 
heroine Comparable for vivacity and charm to Araminte 
or Silvia. 

The methods of Pierre Claude Nivelle de la 


Chauss(5e (1692- 1754) were primitive and clumsy 

LaCfuiiiss^cami with those of Mai'ivaux. His 

«Ac“cou!6(iio business was to afford the public an op- 
lanrioyantc. portuiiity of indulging in the luxury of 

tears, and he was not fastidious enough to care if 
he attained his end by homely devices. He was 
roughly attacked for thus degrading the comic muse. 
Piron directed some of jiis best epigrams against 
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him ; and La Chauss^e, in return, successfully re- 
sisted Piron’s admission to the Academy. Voltaire 
asserted that the business of comedy is to make 
“les hoifnetes gens” laugh, and that La Chaussoe’s 
works were neither good comedy nor good tragedy. 
Voltaire’s theory was more rigid than his practice. 
He admits having written the kind of comedy called 
attendrissante ” ; and the gulf between “atteiidris- 
sante ” and larmoyanLe ” is surely neither very 
wide nor very deep. 

To all such criticism La Chaussee paid little heed, 
preferring to study the taste of his patron, the pub- 
lic. The bulk of his work is small compared with 
that of Marivaux ; but its popularity was certainly not 
inferior.* The better part of it comprises Ld faasac 
antiyatliie (1733), Le iw6jv(f6 a la wodc (1735), wliich 
owes a great deal to the Philosophc vutrid of Des- 
touches, Melanide. (1741), the most genuinely affect- 
ing of his dramas, IJ^cole d*:s Mercn (1744),* and 
La Gouvcrnaiite (1747). These are all written in 
verse; abound with sentiments in the Joseph Sur- 
face vein; and,- altogether, are extremely didactic and 
improving. The advice given by Madame Argant to 
her husband in L'Ecole das Mdres would have been 
aptly given tp their creator : “ Discourez un peu 
moins, et montrez vous plus sage,” His plgts arc 
not convincing, nor did he add anything valuable 
to t!lie conventions of his art. He possessed a cer- 
tain amount of wit, and was not without some skill 
in tlie delineation of character, — witness llurval and 
Argant in Le prdjagd d la mode, and young Sain- 
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ville ill MelanidK But tears were his chief contri- 
bution to French comedy ; and his works possess 
little living interest for a world which has outgrown 
the ingenuous artifices he employed to stir up emotion. 
They share, however, with many other French comedies 
of our period, the far from contemptible merit of being 
readable. i 

The comedy of tears found a champion in Diderot, 
who wrote on no topic better than on the drama. His 

famous Paradoxe mr h Comddien shows the 

jyuUroU , . t . 1 

intense interest he took in the purely his- 
trionic side of the stage, and, coming from the pen of 
an unblushing sentimentalist, is a striking refutation 
of the maxim. Si vi^ me fl.ere. Nothing connected with 
the representation of a piece was too trivial fof Diderot 
to notice. He protests vehemently against tlie elab- 
orate mountin^of plays. Let the room in which the 
action takes place be that of a man of taste : “ point 
de faiagots : pen de dorure : des mceubles simples.” 
Abandoning the wise reticence which had reduced 
stage-directions to a minimum, he expands and elab- 
orates them with a view to assist the actor, rather 
than to inform the reader of what he is too dull to 
guess, or the author too lazy to impart by the ap- 
propriate means. But it is impossibly to p'tonounce 
Le Jil^ mturel (1757) or Le p&re de famille (1758) a 
success from either a dramatic or a literary point of 
view. That Diderot was not wholly without the prac- 
tical stage instinct is plain from the vigorous sketch 
of the Commandeur in the later play. Unfortunately, 
what gift he had in this direction is swallowed up in 
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tears and talk. The characters speak a spasmodic 
language, punctuated freely with marks of exclama- 
tion and dashes. Even the lovers talk “ philosophy ” ; 
and the “whole drift of the dialogue is intolerably 
edifying, as Diderot understood edification. M. d’Or- 
besson, the hero of the Phre ihi Famille, is a com- 
bination of Mr Turveydrop anS Mr Pecksniff. Un- 
impeachable sentiments drop from his mouth upon 
all topics. But marriage is the one wliich pro- 
vokes his most unctuous sallies. It is then, “ 0 lien 
sacrtS des dpoux ! Si je pense vous mon amc 
s’dchauffe et s’eleve,” and “ O noms tendres de fils et 
de filles ! Je ne vous pronon^ai jamais sans tressaillir, 
sans (5tre touclnJ.” It is some atonement for his 
offences lihat he describes the probable consequences 
of an imprudent alliance in terms which seem to 
come red-hot from the furnace of ^Diderot's own 
experience. 

Diderot endeavoured to give* effect in his plays to 
three favourite theories of his own. In the first place, 
the drama should be a great educational 
' meclmrn, and should inculcate a high 
morality. “Ce ne sont pas des mots que je veux 
remporter du thciitre.” In the second place, the 
drama should be ‘‘ natural,” and the relegation of the 
lackeys and ladies* ^maids to tlieir proper places is 
the first great means to this end. In the third place, 
the comedy of character^ being obsolete, must be re- 
placed by the comedy of stahis. The business of a 
serious play is to take a man in a certain rank of life, 
and exhibit the duties whiqli attach to it, the tempt- 
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ations which assail it, and the relations with society 
which it necessarily involves. Hence the P^re de 
Famillc. It would be rash to say that, given tlie 
dramatic instinct, any theory, however absurd on the 
surface, cannot be successfully carried into practice. 
That Diderot failed to do justice to his own principles 
may, however, be safeJy affirmed. Even George Barn- 
welly for , which he entertained a characteristically 
excessive admiration, is a better acting - play than 
either of his own. But the distinction of accomplish- 
ing in a workmanlike manner what Diderot only 

fumbled at belongs to Michel- Jean Sedaine 

f^edaine. « -t 

(1719-1797), who survives as the author of 
two prose comedies, Le Philomphe sans U savoir ^ (1705) 
and La Gageure iiwpr^vuc (1768). The latter is not so 
much in the lachrymose vein, being indeed gay and 
animated enough. But in the former we have all the 
elements of bourgeois drama. M. Vanderk, the suc- 
cessful man of business who comes of an old terri- 
torial house, is the ideal heavy father of sentimental 
comedy.* In his transactions with M. Desparville, 
it is true, he scarcely displays the qualities we 
expect in the bows ^paterfamilias of the civilians; 
and, if he had conducted all his business on the same 
footing, his strong box had been mt*ich less snugly 
lined* than it was. But he is essentially the '‘show 
man ” of his class, and the blue blood which circulates 
in his veins does not prevent him from denouncing 

^ It may perhaps be mentioned that (by accident, probably, rather 
than design) this ]>hiy appears in the printed catalogue of the Advo- 
cates* Library {s.v, “Serlaine”) ar* Ac Philoisoiihc aana U savoni 
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the duello as “pr(?jugd fuiieste! abus cruel dii point 
d’honneiir ! ” 

Sedaine cannot be called a great dramatist, but he 
is the most respectable of those who practised the 
middle-class drama. La Harpe in his Melanie (1770) 
mingled with it the discussion of questions of casuistry, 
and attacks on the established system of religion, 
wliich pleased Voltaire, and ])ostponed the^succcssful 
performance of the play until after the Eevolution. 
]>ut the most that is to be said for La Harpe in the 
capacity of play wriglit is tliat lie is decidedly superior 
to Mercier^ (1740-1814), a prolific InnOc, wlio turned 
out an adaptation of Shakespeare tomheam de 
Verone), several semi-classical, scrni-historical trage- 
dies, anc! a number of melodramas, including a version 
of Lillo’s masterpiece under the title of Jmnevaly oa Ic 
Baiiicveli (1769). Mercicr was an avoweil 

disciple of La Chaussee, Diderot, and Sedaine, ^and 
their dramatic ideals are faitltfiilly copied or carica- 
tured in his dreary and absurd pages. Yet he was 
successful, and he himself tells us of the firm hold 
which the tra(j6die bourf/coise had taken of the French 
provinces. People said, “Voih\ ce qu’il faut offrir j'l 
nos enfans, k nos soeurs, h nos feriiriies.” Its domestic 
attractions notwithstanding, we feel it a relief to quit 
its enervating and oppressive atmosphere for the* purer 
and more bracing air of satirical comedy. We hail 
the appearance of Beaumarchais with profound thank- 
fulness, and leave him with regret to be dealt with in 
the following volume. 

i (£uvre8t 4 vols., Amsterdam : 1778. 
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The British drama of the eighteenth century offers 
little to flatter the national vanity (except in point of 
bulk), wlien the comedy of the devolution 

British drama. witll, Wc ha VC SCCn that 

as regards tragedy it was merely futile. At the other 
extremity matters were rather better. Pantomime, 
the chief purveyor of iv^hich was John Rich, enjoyed a 
liberal share of popular patronage. But pieces like 
The Necromancer (1724), founded on the perennial 
theme of J)r Paustus, or Oviiiheits and Eurydice (1739), 
were palpably inferior to the corresponding produc- 
tions of the French stage. On a much liigher plane, 
the immense success of The Beggar's Opera (1727) was 
responsible for a swarm of imitations. Comic opera, 
or “ burletta,*' attracted many writers, and thd practice 
of interpolating songs into comedy or farce, which 
is illustrated in Fielding’s Intrigwing Chamhermaid 
(1733), gained a strong hold upon the affections of the 
public. But here ag^un the average merit of such 
works as men like Charles Coffey and Robert Lloyd 
produced is almost as palpably below the average in 
France as the best of them are below ‘Gay’s witty and 
delightful piece. Bickerstaffs Maid of the Mill (1765), 
the most representative of the whole class, may excel 
the “ musical comedy ” of a later daie in coherence 
and mtelligibility, but it cannot be said to have much 
positive merit. 

The deficiency of invention and originality so * con- 
spicuous in this period of our drama was made good 
partly by vamping the plays of Shakespeare and other 
seventeenth century dramatists, and partly by in- 
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cessant drafts upon the French theatre. The only 
entry on the other side of the dramatic account with 
^ ^ France which our period can show is tlie 
* melodrama, or tragMic hoiirgeoisc^ one of 
the earliest attempts in which kind is Aaron Hill’s 
Fatal Extravagance (1721), in some sort a forerunner 
of the Gamester. Ten years lat^r, (rcorge Lillo (1693- 
George 1^39), a respectable Londoner of Dutch 
Barmveii. extraction, produced a play which moved 
the whole of Europe to admiration, charmed .Diderot 
and Eousseau, and fortified Lessing in liis revolt 
against the classical drama. To us The Lomfon Mer- 
chant, or th-e History of George Barmcell (1731), seems 
absurd from beginning to end. Its style is infamous, 
and its Uprose falls regularly into the cadence of bad 
blank verse. Its sole merit is that, although the action 
is supposed to take place in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the author makes no attempt to be Elizabethan. 
The characters are dull and prosy; and George, the 
hero, is indeed no better than the *‘wliiiiing, pre- 
posterous, canting villain” that Millwood cMls him. 
Thorowgood and Truman are consummate bores, and 
their disquisitions on the state of British commerce are 
more suited to a text-book of political economy than 
to a play^ Ye^ as a “document” the piece lias great 
value. Lillo takes up the challenge of the writers of 
classical comedy, and shows himself resolved that, in 
the Conflict between the fashionable and the commercial 
class, the east side of Temple Bar shall not, if he can 
help it, come off second best. “As the, name of 
merchant never degrades the gentleman, so by no 
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means' does it exclude him ; ^ only take heed not to 
purchase the character of complaisant at the expense 
of your sincerity.” Thus the egregious Thorowgood, a 
pillar, doubtless, of the “ mercantile system ” ; and the 
spcecli strikes the keynote of the play. 

Lillo never repeated his great success, though Fatal 
Curiosity (lVo6) had (5^)nsiderable vogue, and is better 
predecessor. Neitlier, however, 

Gjiiiu'ster. ^an be compared for one moment as a 
dramatic composition with The Gamester (1753) of 
Edward Moore (1712-1757), who had previously 
tempted fortune on the stage with liis Foundling 
(1748). The Gamester is emphatically ''stagey”; 
Stukeley and his satellites are unquestionably 
“steep”; the dialogue is stilted; and the familiar 
tags of British melodrama — such as, '' But hush ! here 
he comes. 1 must dissemble” — are all there. Yet 
Moore has given us striking situations handled with 
no inconsiderable povyer; and we can well believe 
that with Giirrick as Beverley, and Mrs Pritchard as 
his injured wife, the play was impressive and affect- 
ing. It exercised an influence over • Europe second 
only to that of George Barnwell ; but it was equally 
barren of notable descendants in the direct line in 
its native country. The Stranger and Lovers* Vows 
deriv 0 «»from it through the German; Holcroft*s Road 
to Ruin is perhaps the only play worth naming which 
drew from it an immediate inspiration. 

^ Compare Mr Sterling’s sentiment in The Clandesthie Marriaffe : 
** An Eiiglisti merchant is the iuost respectable character in the 
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When we turn to English comedy and compare it 
with French, one thing strikes the attention in liminr 
as not without significance. A perusal 

Engli‘ihcuvml<j. .. 

• 01 the list or dramatis pcrsotm suggests 
that in dexterity and neatness the Englisli writers 
are wofully behindhand. Tlie Frenqli, telling the tale 
only in the titles, are content to^move in a jierpetual 
but amply sufficient circle of Gerontes and Lucilles, 
of Amarinthes and Dorantes, of Liibins and Lisettes. 
They seek no extraneous aid in developing the idio- 
syncracy of their personages from any preliminary 
advertisement. Tlie Englisli, on the other hand, 
corruptly following Ben Jonson, must needs trumpet 
forth the chief characteristic of all their puppets. 
It is easy to guess the ruling passion of a Guz/de, 
a Graspall, a (Jaylove, a Sotmore, or a Moneylove. 
Sir Patrick Noodle intimates imbecility as plainly as 
Sir Nicholas Ninnyliammer. Squeezum is as niani' 
festly a trading justice as Haughty and Conundrum 
are fellows of a college; anti he must indeed be 
dense who fails to smoke Trade well for a merchant, 
Grogram for a, mercer. Latitat for an attorney, and 
Capias for a bumbailiff. Nightshade and Crokcr are 
as likely to be optimists as is Sir Avarice Pedant 
to be wi^ and generous, Sir Antliony Absolute to be 
complacent, or Sir Captious Wliiflle to have common- 
sense. One can oilly marvel that even the silliest of 
young fellows sliould suffer himself to be bubbled 
out of a fortune by companions who bear the tell- 
tale names of Eook, Shark, and M*Shuftle. 

More important than tlJb predilection for this in- 
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fantiliar^device is the decided inferiority of EngKsh 
Itscrmvarative coincdy to French in point of decency. 
grossness. Dupiiig the first years of^ our period the 
British stage was both gross and immoral. The 
tradition of Eevolution comedy died hard, and no 
writer had the sl^ill to reproduce the moral vacuum 
appropriate to Congjreve’s characters. The com- 
edies of Fielding,^ for example, are nearly iiiexcus- 
al^e. Th6 Traycdy of Tragedies (1731), it is true, is 
an admirable effort in the mock-heroic vein, though 
not much superior to the Chrononhotonthologos (1734) 
of Henry Carey, immortalised by Sally in our Alley. 
The Pasquin (1736), again, is unworthy neither of 
its precursor. The Eehearsal^ nor of its successor. The 
Critic. But what is to be said for The Cojfee’-House 
Politician (1730), or The Letter- Writers (1731), or 
The Modern Husband (1732), or The Universal Gallant 
(1735), or the otlier pieces in which he prostituted his 
genixis ? They have wit, and some of the characters 
— like Lady Charlotte, for example — arc not ill-drawn. 
But, on the whole, they are monuments of brutal in- 
decency. It was a lucky day for Fielding and for 
literature when the Licensing Act divorced his genius 
for ever from the drama. 

That the morals of the stage were improved by this 
piece ^f legislation is unquestionable. Smollett, as we 
have seen, was the reverse of squeamish, and he had 
no scruples about giving the public what he supposed 
it to want. It is the more significant that The 

* ^d. Robcoo. 1 voL, 1648, where all his dramas will be 

fouud. ^ 
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Ilejn'isal (1757)^ in no wdty resembles the stuBi'Whieh 
Fielding had been turning out between twenty and 
thirty years before, but, on the contrary, is a perfectly 
harmless, if by no means brilliant, bit of work. 
Yet, although after 1739 we arc no longer compelled 
in the pursuit of comedy to haunt bagnios, and to 
associate with the vilest of t])|jir species, some rem- 
nants of the old tradition lingered on. Two social 
phenomena formed the groundwork of the* comedy of 
the time : the one, the conflict between the town, in 
the sense of fashionable London, and the country; the 
other, the conflict between the City and tlie AYcst End. 
Both, but particularly the latter, furnished materials 
for time-honoured jokes which playgoers were? ap- 
parently unwilling to let die. TIjo liability of the 
doting citizen who resided in Cornhill or Mincing 
Lane to be betrayed by his handsome wif() is laboured 
with a perseverance which has no counterpart in the 
contemporary comedy of France. Conjugal ihk3lity, 
in effect, is as much the staple of wit as it became 
the staple of intrigue in French draniii tkiring the 
following centpry.2 

Waiving the objection just sioccified, to which nearly 
all the comedy of the period is more or loss open, let 
us consider what pieces still cling to the skirts of 

^ Smollett^H Works, cJ. Andersou, ld-0, vdI. iii. * 

® It must be noted that what is said in the text as to the superior 
ded^ncy of the French drama i» only applicable tf) the plajs intended 
ior public ^lerformancc. The jdays written for in'fKlnetion in private 
were often characterise<l by gross licentiousness, not always redeemed 
by wit, as in the case of (V>ll<5*s Jm Verite danu le Vinrg-’^^ amusing, 
but far from edifying, triilc. • 
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literature and of the living drama. The list will not 
be a long one. In the region of farce, Samuel Foote 
(1720-1777)^ holds a prominent position with The 
Minor (1760) and The Liar (1762), two works from 
which a good deal of amusement may still be ex- 
tracted. Foote must yield, however, in riotous animal 
spirits to James Townley (1714-1778), whose High 
Life Below Stairs (175!!), though now rarely seen upon 
tlie boards,' survives at least in name. Arthur Murphy 
(1727-1805)^ could be extravagant and 
personal enough in his humorous sallies, as 
71ir. A'pprentice (1756), The Siwvter (1756), and The 
Upholsterer (1757) testify. But his best performance 
(for his tragedies go for nothing) aims a little higher, 
and contrives to come tolerably near the mark.* Three 
Weel's after Marriage (1776) exhibits with consider- 
iible point the contrast between the manners of the 
City and the Court; the retired merchant who has a 
“country seat'* three miles out of London, and clips 
his hedges into tlie similitude of a Lord Mayor's 
banquet, is a decidedly happy embodiment of a hack- 
neyed type ; and the squabbling of Sir Charles Racket 
and his lady over the momentous question, whether 
the former ought to have led a club or a diamond 
at a critical moment, is rendered with a vivacity and 
spirit which should commend it to an age that loves 
“ bridge." 

Charles Macklin (1697 - 1797) is remembered oas 
having been an actor of extraordinary excellence in 
some parts, notably in that of Sir Pertinax Mac- 
^ WorkSf 4 vola., 1778. ^ Ibid.^ 7 vols., 1786. 
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Sycophant in his own comedy, The Man of the W^orhl 
(1766). The name of the Scotch knight is perliaps 
deficient in subtlety ; but the piece stands, along 
with Colliian’s Clandestine Marriaye and Cumberland’s 
BroihcrSj in the front rank of the comedies of the 
period — those of Goldsmith and Sheridan being, of 
course, left out of ac<jount. George Colman 
coiman. elder (17-12-1794)/ besides being a suc- 

cessful manager, was a playwright blessed with a strong 
sense of fun, and a stock of learning sufficient for 
the execution of a very fair translation of tlie works 
of Terence (1765). Some of his pieces, like .Polfi/ 
Uoncycomhe (1760) and The Oxonmn in Town (1767), 
belong rather to farce than to comedy. Others, like 
The JSalous Wife (1761) and The Man of Business 
(1774), distinctly incline to the side of comedy. In 
his masterpiece, The Clandestine MarruKje (1766), he 
had the co-operation of Garrick. The hero and lieroine 
arc not particularly interesting; but it is iinpcwsible 
not to bo amused by the smart ” aspirations of Mrs 
Heidelberg, the vulgar widow of a Dutch merchant. 
No one can accuse Colman’s humour of ever lieing 
recondite or far-fetched. But at least it is genuine as 
far as it goes ; his good nature is unimpeachable ; and 
he is commen^ably free from sentiment. 

Sentiment, on the other hand, pervades mosf of the 
plays which llichard Cumber- 
sen^ mental land (1732-1811) produced during a pro- 

tomedy. tracted career of literary activity. His 

personal traits have been embalmed for posterity in the 

\ • 

1 jDrar/uUio Works, 4 vole., 1777. 
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character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. His literary oharao 
teristics have been summed up in a much more kindly 
spirit in Retaliation, though “ the Terence of England ” 
as applied to him shows something less than Gold- 
smith's usual felicity of epithet. Some of Cumber- 
land's best known work, such as The Wheel of Fortune 
(1795), lies beyond ou^ proper limits. But it is not 
essentially different in workmanship or tone from 
The Rromirs (1769), The West Indian (1771), or 
The Choleric Man (1774). Cumberland has plenty 
of humour, and some facility in devising siluations. 
His foible is a proneness to put sweeping maxims 
with regard to life and morals into the mouths of 
his characters, without inquiry into their aptness or 
relevancy. He never can resist firing a shot" at any 
custom or institution which he dislikes or disapproves 
of j and his hits at the Game Laws in The Choleric 
Man remain more deeply imbedded in the memory 
than ssither its plot or its personages. Yet this weak- 
ness in Cumberland is tempered by a certain amount 
of natural taste and the results of a good education. 
To see sentimental comedy at its worst we must repair 
to the plays of Hugh Kelly (1739-1777), of 
which False Delicacy (1768) is a typical 
specimen. The dialogue is unnatural ; ^ the characters 
are long-winded ; and the whole play is' enveloped in 
an atmosphere of bad-breeding, which it is more easy 
to perceive than to describe. Sentimental comedy 

^ E.g., Colonel Rivers to his daughter; ‘*In the doting hours of 
paternal blandishment I have often promised you a fortune of £20,000 
'whenever you changed your situatiLn.” 
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deserves no thanks of ours except for provoking that 
brilliant though short-lived outburst of reaction which 
closed the last chapter of our literary history in whicli 
acting drama plays any part. 

The change wliich had taken place in public taste 
during the preceding quarter of n, century or so is 
significantly illustrated by the Reception accorded, oji 
its first performance, to the most richly humorous 
Goidsnuth's sccnc ill Goldsmitli’s Good-natured Man 
r&mit. (1768).^ It would have been well had 
Fielding* s comedies never brouglit upon the stage any 
character less respectable or more odious than a 
bailiff. Now, the introduction of such “ low ** person- 
ages was almost enough to damn the play, and the 
ofleuding scene had subsequently to be expunged to 
soothe the genteel susceptibilities of the pit. Yet Gold- 
smith's return to nature was no return to brutality, or 
indecency, or squalor. Every line glows witli a fine 
humanity ; and he attacks inss^ncerity and aftbefation 
with a ridicule which even his victims could hardly 
take in bad part. Young Honey wood, it* must be 
owned, like many another hero, is not the chief attrac- 
tion of the play. But Miss Kichland, in her own way, 
is at least the equal of Miss Hardcastle ; Croaker and 
his wife are jin admirably contrasted couple ; while 
Lofty, the glory of, the piece, is one of those types of 
character for delineating which Goldsmith had a 
peculiar aptitude. It is generally agreed, however, 
that She Stoops to Gcnypier ; or, the Mistakes of a Night 
(1773), is superior to its elder brother; and,^f superior 
^ WorkSt ed. Pnor, 1837, vol. iv. 
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power of holding the stage be any test of merit, that 
view is not to be gainsaid. It is certainly free from 
the faint suggestion of sentiment which emerges now 
and then in The Good-natured Man, and few things in 
comedy are more diverting than the consequences of 
the mistake on which the plot hinges. Mr Hard- 
castle^s portrait is pc^rhaps the finest in CJoldsmith's 
dramatic gallery. Tony Lumpkin’s may carry more 
votes ; yet' it seems to want the finer strokes which 
are to be detected in the other. But it is difficult, 
and, it may be hoped, superfluous, to dissect a work 
of which every fresh perusal gives unabated pleasure. 
As well bring a suspicious and coldly analytical mind 
to the review of old friends, old times, old manners, 
and old wine, as to the consideration of this delightful 
play. 

The crusade against sentimental comedy was taken 
up with redoubled vigour shortly after Goldsmith’s 
death by I^ichard Brinsley Butler Sher- 

Hhcridan. ... ^ - « 

idan^ (1751-181G). With the exception of 
Tizarro, 'a tragedy of no great merit, which did not 
appear until 1799, Sheridan’s dramatic works were all 
produced in the brief interval between 1775 and 1779. 
We need say nothing of Bt Patrkh's Day, a rollicking 
farce, of Th^ Duenna, a comic opera, or of A Trip to 
Scariocrough, which is simply a bowdlerised version 
of Vanbrugh’s Itclajm, He stands or falls by The 
Rivals (1775), The School fm' Scandal (1777), and The 
Critic (1779). 

^ TUor^s, I'^vol., 1000 ; Memyirsphy Thomas Moore, 2 vols., 1825 ; 
Sheridun, by Mrs OUphant (E.M.li), 1883. 
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Sheridan’s outline is sharper and better defined than 
Goldsmith’s; his technique more elaborate and more 
obtrusive; his colour more striking and more cold; 
and in tone and method generally he approximates 
more closely to classical comedy. Tn construction he 
leaves something to be desired ; and he lacks that art- 
less touch of human nature of^which Goldsmith had 
the command. Yet his faults seem to disappear 
when we recall the extraordinary brilliance of his 
dialogue, and the pungency of his wit. To call in 
question his ethical standards is as irrelevant as it is 
to complain of his superficial psychology. No doubt, 
the good-heartedness of Charles Surface is as cheap 
and thin a virtue as that of Iloneywood. But it is a 
grievoui^ mistake to suppose that in The School for 
Scandal Sheridan set himself to lash hypocrisy. 
Joseph Surface belongs to a very different category 
from Tartuffe or Mr Pecksniff. He is a satire, not 
upon one of the most detcsta]i)le of human vices, but 
merely, upon a passing phase of affectation. He is not 
the canting hypocrite; he is but the stock-hero of 
sentimental comedy, just as, in The Kmds, T^ydia 
Languish, Falkland, and Julia are counterparts of 
personages familiar to the patrons of that singular 
form of art. 'fo play Josei)h Surface seriously is to 
strike a jarring note, to convert what is truly a co- 
herent whole into a disagreeable chaos. 

0f his three great plays. The School for Scandal is 
that in which Sheridan seems to have j)ut forth a 
supreme effort ; and perhaps for that very reason The 
Rivals has been found by soi^ie more agreeable and less 
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artificial. But in point of ease and spontaneity, as 
well as in the capacity of provoking mirth, it may be 
doubted whether TJie Critic is not the first in merit as 
it was the last in time. It is seldom played on the 
modern stage, and, when it is, is so defaced by 
“gagging” that much of its virtue evaporates. Yet 
nowhere does the flanje of Sheridan’s wit burn with a 
more ardent intensity. And thus English comedy 
which was also literature made a brilliant and strik- 
ing departure from the world. It is easy for modern 
playwrights, who have picked up most of what they 
know from Sheridan, to scofif at his primitive work- 
manship and his want of fidelity to nature. Such 
The end 0/ reflections procccd from a want of intelli- 
ijritisk drama geiicc. Sheiidaii only appears to fall short 
literature, highest Standard of the comedy of 

manners when we compare his achievement with 
the matchless art of Congreve. Certain it is, that, 
since the production oj The Critic, the living drama 
in England has ceased to have anything to do 
with thb ^ higher walks of literature. Tragedies 
have been produced by poets great and small, but 
they are unplayable, and ought to have remained 
unplayed. Melodramas and comedies have run for 
thousands of nights, yet in print prove obstinately 
unreadable. Goldsmith and Sheridan at least inter- 
posed to check a tendency already in full operation, 
and to intercept for the benefit of the stage a porcion 
of the talent which the course of events was inex- 
orably driving in the dirp,ction of the novel. 
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CHAPTEK VTL 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BEVTVAL OF HISTORY — FRENCH SCHOOT^ OF HISTORIANS — ROLLIN — 
J5NOLTSH HISTORIANS — ENGLISH COHriLEIlS — VOLTAIRE AS AN 
HISTORIAN — Ills *KSSAI SITU LES MGilUKS ’ — CONTRAST RHTWEEN 
VOLTAIRE AND VICO — IIUME’S ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND* — HUME's 
HISTORICAL STYLE — ROBERTSON — GIBBON— HIS ATTITUDE TO “EN- 
THUSIASM** — 1113 STYLE — GREATNESS OF ‘THE DECLINE AND FAIX * 
— RISE OP rOIjITICAL ECONOMY — THE PHYSIOCRATS — DOCTRINES OF 
THE THYSIOCRATS — QUESNAY — TURGOT — THE ELDER MTRABBAU — 
GALIANT — ADAM SMITH — HTS DEBT TO HUME — MERITS OF* ‘ THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS* — ITS INFLDBnCb. 

• 

If the eighteenth century witnessed a marked decad- 
ence in poetry and the drama, it was responsible for 
Revival of ^hc revival of one long neglected branch of 
History, ^ prose literature as well as the virtual cre- 
ation of another. Since the time of Tacitus, history, 
in the full sense of the word, had almost ceased to 
exist. There had been chroniclers with little critical 
instinct, and chroniclers in whom the very absence 
of the sceptical spirit had enhanced a natural faculty 
for engaging narrative. But^he combination •of sagac- 
ity in ascertaining facts witli the talent of presenting 

R * • 
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them when ascertained was extremely rare. There 
are, of course, exceptions to the general rule. Italy 
had produced a Machiavelli, England a Clarendon, and 
France a Bossuet. The famous Discoim of the latter 
may, perhaps, be more properly classified as oratory 
than history. Yet it set a noble fashion ; fur it taught 
men how a thread Cf principle might be followed 
through e, vents extending over a vast period of time, 
and how a multiplicity of details might be combined, 
without confusion, in one comprehensive whole. Later 
historians might prefer not to take the explanatory 
principle of history for granted ; but tlicy learned 
from Bossuet an adequate conception of the literary 
ideal which their art should set before it. 

In France during the eighteenth century the hon- 
Fnivih school ourablc tradition of labour in historical 
of historians, rescarcli was, for the most part, well 
maiptained. The religious orders displayed a persist- 
ency in the good work which, in the judgment of a 
philosopher should have atoned for many merely moral 
shortcomings. To work like a Benedictine was a 
phrase expressive of the highest degree of industry. 
The names of many such inquirers^ are now for- 
gotten; but we may safely assert that, in ^regard to 
ancient history, at all events, they paved the way 
for sdme of the most brilliant scholars of the succeed- 
ing century. The numerous contributions of Nicholas 
Freret (1688-1749) to chronology, my thology,^ and 
geography, were of substantial and permanent value ; 

^ See Flint, Philosophy of ^istory, 2nd cd., Edinburgh : 1893. 
Vol. i. 244 et seq. 
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the controversial writings of Do Ponilly, Sallier, and 
Beaufort, threw light upon the principles of weighing 
historical evidence; and the ten handsome quartos 
which contain Montfaucon’s TJAniiquiU Eicpliqu^e 
(1719-1724) would do credit to any age in virtue 
as well of their erudition as of their excellent en- 
gravings. Towards the end of «)ur period, unhappily, 
this type of honest work is supplanted J)y one as 
mucli more ambitious as it is less admirable. History 
becomes the tool of faction ; and the lessons it affords 
are employed for the purpose of pointing a very 
doubtful moral. Of those who made it subservient 
to their favourite theories, the Abbe', do Mably (1709- 
1785), Condillac’s brother, is a fair example. His 
Entretiem de. Phocion (1703) and his Ohservatiom snr 
Vhistoirc dc la France (1765) are not without force or 
merit ; but they add little to our knowledge or under- 
standing of the ages with which they profess bd 
concerned. • 

A work like Sainte l^alaye’s M&moires anr L^andennc 
Chcvahric (1759-81), so significant of revivi^ig interest 
in what is “ mediieval and gothic,” is worth a hundred 
performances of the sort in which the republicanism ” 
of ancient Eome is held up as a model to all amateurs 
of democracy. • To tliese, even compilations seem pre- 
ferable. Velly’s ISistoire de la France (1755-*59) is 
neither an original nor a distinguished work. But it 
is unpedantic and unpretending. On a 
much higher leviA stands the Histoirc 
Ancienne (1728-36) of ChrMes Itollin^ (lGOl-1741), 
^ (Euvres complHcSj ed.*?Juizot, 30 voIh., 1827. 
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from which many generations have drawn their earliest 
knowledge of that subject, liollin disclaims profound 
learning or wisdom. But his ideals were lofty; he 
loved whatsoever things are of good report; and ho 
endeavoured to stimulate the young to noble actions 
by furnishing them with patterns from the ancient 
world for their imitation. And Eollin was no fool. 
He was conscious that the nari\ative of Livy is not all 
literal truth ; and he struck a distinctively modern 
note when he justified the prominence which he gave 
to manners and customs, on the ground that they teach 
us to know the character and genius of a people. We 
get a further glimpse into the mind of this truly 
respectable man in his TraM des (1726-28), 

a work which, apart from its deserts, is noteworthy 
as the first important modern treatise on education 
written in French. 

Historical writing was no less generally practised in 
England tlian in F rarioe, though the task of research 

English was scai’ccly prosecuted with equal con- 

Historians. ^geientiousuess. Lord Hailes*s Amials of 
Scotland (1776-79) has proved to possess as little 
vitality, from a literary point of view, as his colleague 
Lord Karnes's Sketches of the Ilistory of Man^ or Leland's 
History of Ireland (both 1773). ItobertiOrme's History 
of the ^Military Transactions of tho British Nation in 
Indostan^ &c, (1763-78) is recognised by experts as 
trustworthy and accurate, nor has it been superseded 
by the one-sided performance of James Mill. But it 
descends Ao an extreme minuteness of detail, and is 
chiefly remembered for tlie part it plays in The New- 
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comes. Lord Lyttelton’s Life of Kimj Henry IL (1764- 
67), though symptomatic of the new interest taken 
in the Middle Ages, is as dead as the republican Mrs 
Macaulay’s History of England (1763-71). Horace 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts on Bichard HI. (1768) is 
one of the earliest instances of the operation known 
as “ whitewashing.” As for “ tlyi copious Guthrie, the 
circumstantial Ealph, and the laborious Carte,” thus 
honourably distinguished by Smollett, their names 
convey little or nothing even to the well-informed 
of our own day. 

Of compilers there was an abundant supply ; and of 
compilation executed by a dexterous and popular hand 

Eiigiish the rewards were surprisingly handsome. 

cominiert^. Campbell (1708-1775), who con- 

tributed to the Universal History, both ancient and 
modern, whose works on an infinity of subjects went 
through many editions, and whose death was ac- 
celerated by the comparative failure of his Potitical 
Survey of Gh'cat Britain (1774), is described ))y Johnson 
as “ the richest author that ever grazed on t^e" common 
of literature.” iThe above-mentioned William Ckithrie 
(1708-1770), who was responsible in part for A General 
History of the World (1764-67) in twelve volumes, and 
in whole*for A^Oencral History of Scotland (1767-68) 
in ten, is another waiter of the same class and nation- 
ality. Our two most illustrious compilers, apart from 
the*egregious Maepherson, are Goldsmith and Smollett. 
The Histories of Eoine (176^^, England (1771), and 
Greece (1774), which the fcrmer produced, jis well as 
their respective abridgmente, are marked by much of 
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his peculiar ease and charm, and long held their own in 
every English schoolroom. Smollett, less graceful and 
attractive, was solid and plodding. His account of 
the period in British history subsequent to the 
Revolution is useful, though not free from the taint 
of political partisanship. Perhaps his most instruct- 
ive passage is the “ (jetail of the forces and fleets of 
Great Britain*’ at the end of the last chapter, “from 
whence tlie reader will conceive a just idea of her 
opulence and power.” 

When we pass to a superior order of historians, we 
find that France can boast no more than one name of 
Voltaire an importance, and that Voltaire’s. 

hidorian. Qii Certain of liis historical writings it is 
needless for us to dwell. The Annalcs de i'JEmpire 
(1753-54) is of much less moment than the works 
with which it is nearly contemporary ; the Philo- 
Sophie de Vhistoire (1765) merely exhibits the attitude 
of the fxxdi-philosophe to that branch of study; and 
the Hisioirc dvj Parlcnicnt (1769) is a political 
pamphlec. As an historian, Voltaire lives in his 
Ilistoirc (fe Charles XIL (1732) and jts complement, 
the Histolre dc Pitssic sous Pierre le Grand (1759); in 
his SUcle de Louis XIV, (1751); and in his Essai $ur 
les Mceurs et V Esprit dcs Nations (1756).^ 

In ohis accounts of Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great, Voltaire is seen at his best as a master of 
animated narrative. His clearness and propriety of 
expression never deseiy^ him, and he is always lucid 

^ These works have been frequently reprinted, and are easily 
procurable, particularly the Cl^arlea and the Louis. 
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and interesting. With a keen eye for the picturesque, 
he omits no salient points ; and he has no qualms 
(like some modern liistorians) about the repetition of 
a telling anecdote or memorable saying which has 
passed into tradition. Hence, though neither majestic 
nor imposing, his picture of a stirring epoch in 
European history is far from being faint or colour- 
less; and, while its cllcct is heightened, its correct- 
ness is not seriously impaired by liis ffee use of 
information imi)arted to him personally by some of 
those who had taken part in tlie scenes he portrays. 
The same is true of his Louis JC/K, which, from a 
purely literary point of view, is his most pleasing 
historical composition. Conceived on a more elab- 
orate plan than cither the Charles or the Peter, it 
deals with a theme which aroused the most gen- 
erous and enthusiastic emotions of which its author 
was capable. Louis XIV. was his hero ; and we 
seem to catch a note of hero-worship in the*book 
which is absent from the panegyrics comiiosed in 
honour of that hero’s grandson. • 

The thorougligoing disciple of VoltairS, however, 
would probably be willing to stake his master’s credit 
wuEssaiHur historian upon the LJssai sur les 

lesMaiura. McsuTs, a iTiuch morc aiiibitious perform- 
ance than any* of those which we have just di^ussed, 
and one of which the defects are glaringly apparent. 
VoJtaire, as we have seen, was imbued with the 
notion that he lived in an ^ of unprecedented en- 
lightenment j and any sparjJctSof historical imagination 
which he may ever have possessed were speedily ex- 
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tinguished by that fatal prepossession. For him, as 
for most of his contemporaries, there was no real 
historical continuity. An impassable gulf yawned be- 
tween the era of the Grand Monctrque and the ages 
that went before. It was not until the accession of 
Louis XIV. that the star of reason and sound philo- 
sophy began to be in the ascendant. Prior to that 
momentous date, the ^annals of France — nay, of the 
universe, \iith the possible exceptions of ancient Rome 
and China — are a collection of crime, misery, and mad- 
ness, with a thin sprinkling of virtues, like dwellings 
scattered here and there in a savage desert. To know 
the reign of Louis XI. is, according to Voltaire, to 
despise it; and the study of all history would be 
pure waste of time, did it not behove all princes and 
their subjects to instruct themselves in such matters 
for practical purposes. It is strange that so much 
of the human interest of history should thus have 
escaped a man like Voltaire. It may be foolish to 
assume that our ancestors possessed, and failed to 
transmit, c the secret of political wisdom. But it 
argues an fequal want of judgment to suppose them 
wholly imbecile, fanatical, and ignorant.^ 

Voltaire, then, by no means approached the past in 
the judicial spirit of the scientific historian, 4o whom 
nothing should be common or unclean,^and for whom 
tout savoir should be tout jpardonner. This weakness 

r 

^ It is interesting to note Qaliani’s protest in his Dialofftim against 
the habit of talking as if our e^tors had gone about on all-fours, 
and were “une troupe de tyrans ateuglcs qui frappaient d’une barre 
de fer sur un troupeau d’esclaves ^imides.” 
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iSj of course, particularly noticeable in his handling of 
the religious element in humau nature. All systems 
of religion are, in his view, fraudulent in their origin 
and pernicious in their results. But incomparably the 
most illusory and baneful is Christianity, which in 
order to vilify the more, a word of faint praise is 
occasionally flung to rival creeds. Voltaire did not 
address himself to the subjeA as to a series of 
facts to be observed, tested, and accounted for, like 
other natural phenomena. Bather did he treat it with 
every symptom of irritation, and with the apparently 
firm conviction that he could dispose of it once for 
all by a torrent of bitter and contemptuous language. 
Sometimes consideration for the susceptibilities of the 
great may have moderated the impetuosity of his 
attack. The Greek Church, for example, in the 
Enssic seems to come off rather better than its western 
competitor generally does. But in the heat of his 
reaction from the working system of Christianity 
which he saw around him m France, the scientific 
temper and frame of mind never gained possession 
of him. . ^ 

No better gauge of the essential superficiality of 
VoItaire^s conception of history can be found than 
, * that supplied by the writings of the Nea- 

ContrastUtween ' ^ ^ 

vdimrcaTid politan, Giambattista Vico^ (1GG8;1744), 
tlie definitive edition of whose great work 
appeared soon after the close of the Frenchman’s 

J 

^ Opere, 6 vols., Milan: 2n<l ed., 1852*54. 1 omst 

acknowledge special indebtedness* to Professor Flint’s^ Pico (Philo- 
Bophical Classics), Edinburgh; ld§l. 
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sojourn in England. Vico Imd not a quarter of Vol- 
taire’s alertness of mind, but he possessed qualities of 
a higher order, and in early life he had laid a solid 
foundation for the work of his maturer years by a 
diligent study of tlic jurisprudence of ancient Eome. 
He was as staunch an admirer of the Baconian as he 
was an opponent of the Cartesian philosophy ; but that 
he cared little for tlie^’popularisation of knowledge we 
may infer from the great majority of his works having 
been written in Latin. That language was, no doubt, 
prescribed for him in the annual orations which he 
delivered as Professor of Jlhetoric in the University of 
Naples, and of which the most notable is that De ra- 
tions Sludiormn (1708). But he adliered to its use 
in the Do anf iqiiissirnd Italonim sapientUi (17f0), and 
in his treatises on the Philosophy of Jurisprudence, 
the Be nnioersi juris mio prvmipio (1720), and the 
B(^. constantiA Jarisprudentis (1721). His magnum 
opus, *»howevcr, the Brynclpi eVuna f^cimza Nuova 
(1725 and 1730), was written in his iiative tongue. 
As regards the likelihood of influencing the thought 
of contem^rary Europe, Vico may b.e said to have 
written at an unfortunate time. Latin was ceasing, 
indeed had practically ceased, to be the chief means 
of communication between the learned clas^ in the 

c 

variouji European communities, and the currency of 
Italian was much less extended than that of English 
or French. Hence beyond the Alps the philosophy of 
Vico was little known oi^ heeded. 

With posterity, his famt,j^except in his own country, 
has been obscured by th^ celebrity of more recent 
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German philosophers. Yet he anticipated many of 
their views, besides throwing out suggestions which 
deserved a better fate than oblivion, lie “ solved ” the 
Homeric problem before Wolf; he was the precursor 
of Niebuhr in his investigation of early lioman history ; 
and, in a manner, he anticipated Comte in maintain- 
ing that human events run in cycles, of which the 
three stages are, the age of gotls, the age of heroes, 
and the age of men. He did not tie himself down 
to any of those theories of progress which a single 
convulsion or catastrophe may shatter into atoms. 
The cardinal feature of his philosophy of history is 
his appreciation of practical wisdom — liis just con- 
ception of the immense part played in human allairs 
by the ^inconscious element in reason. He knew that 
men do not act in deliberate and conscious obedience 
to a syllogism, and that logic is but an cjj imt facto 
though indispensable device for analysing human con- 
duct and human thought. And thus he stcen^l the 
only safe course between tfiose who blindly wor- 
shipped the wisdom of their ancestors, and those 
who, like tlie .French pliilosophcs, luoked^upon their 
ancestors as fools or knaves. 

The defects in Voltaire whicli W(3 have endeavoured 
to einplftisise by contrast with Vico, detract materially 
from his greatness as an liistorian. Yet it must be 
remembered that his attitude towards the Middle 
Ages and towards religion was common to most 
educated men of the time ; jmd that the Enmiy with 
all its faults, is, not only a|^fepository of relevant facts 
which it must have cost iiyich labour to collect, but is 
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also an attempt to raise history above the level of the 
mere chronicler. And thus much may, therefore, in 
justice be claimed for Voltaire, that he was a pioneer 
in the right direction, and that the numerous and 
brilliant school of historians which adorned his country 
during the first half of the following century might 
never, but for him, have attained the distinguished 
eminence it did. ^ 

Two outK)f the three great British historians of our 
period looked upon religion witli no less jealous an eye 
than Voltaire, and even the third was no friend to 
any kind of '"enthusiasm.” They expressed their 
sentiments, however, with a more specious assump- 
tion of coolness, and, though the dullest reader could 
scarcely fail to catch tlio true drift of Gibbon’S irony, 
is conceivable that David Hume’s His- 
ofEijgUind. England'^ (1754-62) might give no 

oflence on the score of overt irreverence or flippancy. 
For tlM modern student it is almost a truism that the 
anti-religious bias has vitiated some of the most in- 
teresting , portions of his work. To describe the Par- 
liamentary for Puritan party during the.great rebellion 
as “ the sanctified hypocrites who called their oppres- 
sions the spoiling of the Egyptians, and their rigid 
severity the dominion of the elect,” is to shock those 
ardent friends of liberty who welcome any despotism 
masked by a profession of piety. But such a descrip- 
tion also seems crude and inadequate to those less 
vehement spirits who Mjould fain believe that there 
are good points in the cfeakacter of both contending 

^ With contmuatiou by §mollett, 13 vols., 1826. 
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factions. No one would repair to Hume for a final 
analysis of the idiosyncrasy of Oliver Cromwell, 
though the chapter which deals with that subject is 
very far indeed from being contemptible. This 
reputed superficiality — this inability or unwilling- 
ness to dig down to the foundations of character — 
has seriously militated against ^Jume's fame. Perhaps 
an even more powerful element in the deqjine of his 
reputation has been his animosity to the Whigs. To 
tamper with tlie established government, or to try 
experiments ‘‘merely upon the credit of supposed 
argument and philosophy,” can never, he opined, be 
the part of a wise magistrate. Tlie resentment with 
which such a view is regarded by its opponents is 
aggravated by the fact that it proceeds from no high- 
flying apostle of divine right, but from the most hard- 
headed and dispassionate thinker of his generation. 
Perhaps in our anxiety to believe the best j)f our 
species, we have been apt toAe too contemptuous in 
the past of Hume's more cynical and less recondite 
psychology. ^ 

But, whatev(?r his prejudices, he cannot fairly be 
charged with distorting facts to suit them. His 
treatment may impart a colour to the picture as a 
whole; but bis tints are sober compared witli the 
gorgeous pigments* with which so many raore’recent 
historians have spread their palettes. It has been 
sai9 that Hume had absolutely no notion of the differ- 
ence between truth and fi^sehood, between histoiy 
and legend.! The only oasis for this extravagant 

^ Freeman, Historical 1st series, p. 16. 
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assertion is the fact that the account of the pre- 
Norman period is the most perfunctory and least 
admirable part of his work. lie was satisfied with 
the recognised authorities, nor did he test their state- 
ments as to the remote past with the diligent scrutiny 
wliich has since been applied to them; but such 
authorities as ho had^ he used with straiglitforward- 
ncss and candour. Owing to the peculiar manner in 
which it was written — for Hume worked backwards 
from James I. after he had reached the devolution — 
the History is wanting in that air of steady and digni- 
fied progress to some definite goal, which is so remark- 
able in Gibbon’s great achievement. Yet that section 
of it which was earliest written is, all allowances being 
made, a fine piece of work ; and, though it has been 
superseded by later text-books as a medium of instruc- 
tion for the young, the performance as a whole has not 
been superseded as literature by any other single work 
covering tlie same extent of ground. 

The style of Hume, like that of William Eobertson^ 

Uume'shu^ ^1721 -1793), liowever obvious its limita- 

torkai style, tioiis, is One wliicli can no 'more be repro- 
duced than the conditions out of which it sprang. 
Other historians have striven to write in their 
“mother-Eiiglish.” Hume and Eobertson forsook their 
mother - Scots, and devoted themselves to writing 
English in much the same spirit, and with much the 
same results, as we may suppose a great scholar* to 
apply himself to Greeh^^rose. Their composition 

^ Works, ed. A. Stewart, 12 vole,, Edinburgh: 1818; Life, by 
Dugald Stewart, 1801, ^ 
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lacked the nervous idiom of the true-born English- 
man. But it is correct, lucid, and laudably free from 
solecisms; not overladen with ornament, yet not so 
bare as to be repellent ; and, above all, untainted by 
the vapid rhetoric so dear, as we have seen, to Hutche- 
son and other Scottisli prose-writers. An admirable 
model, in short, of its kind ; nojio the less serviceable 
that it cannot be slavishly copied. No one has ever 
parodied Hume or liobcrtson, as many have attempted 
to parody Jolinson and Gibbon. At all events, the 
bold adventurer has never been found out. 

In the admirable qualities which we have indicated, 
the philosopher is superior to the divine, though in 

mere grammatical accuracy the latter has 

Jiohcrismh. , , , « . , 

the better of it. liobertson, too, is more 
conventional according to the convention of his day ; 
more tolerant of banalities; less scrupulous to shun 
the superfluous epithet and the trite reflection. Yet 
he was perhaps even more industrious and painstaking 
than his friend and neighbour ; he plunged deeper into 
the sources of information ; and in some of the pass- 
ages in which Ire gives a bird’s-eye view of an import- 
ant movement or train of development, he accom- 
plished something that Hume never seriously essayed. 
Among such passages are the brief synopsis of Scot- 
tish history from the date of tlic union of the Crowns 
which concludes the History of Scotland (1759), the 
suftimary of the causes which conspired to bring about 
the lieformation, in his GlictH^sV. (17G9), and especially 
the View of the Proyress oj Society in Emoiie, prefixed 
to the same work. His merits were at one time over- 
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rated ; and the applause which hailed the publication 
of the Histcyry of SoMtIaTid, not only in Edinburgh but 
also in London, actually emboldened the booksellers 
to offer the author a sum of £4500 for the copyright 
of his next work. The reaction which such decided 
success rendered inevitable has been more violent and 
protracted than is altQgethcr j ust. 

More popular even than the ScMland or tlie Charles 
V, has been the History of America (1777), a work 
which places Eobertson's narrative powers in the most 
favourable light, though its absolute correctness cannot 
be successfully maintained. The story of the voyage 
of Columbus is a fine piece of composition; and the 
accounts of the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, and 
Peru by Pizarro, as well as the review of the institu- 
tions and manners of both these countries, are worthy 
of their themes, and have been by no means wholly 
displaced by the work of Prescott. His “ elegant and 
judicious ” writings, as Piie of his editors terras them, 
do honour to the University of Edinburgh, of which 
he was Principal, as well as to the Church of Scot- 
land, vfhich he guided for many years. And, apart 
from purely local considerations, his place in our 
literature is well assured, if only for the honest and 
often successful endeavour which himaelf avows, “to 
trace Causes with accuracy and examine them with 
coolness.” 

But the greatest historian of his own, if not of any, 
age and country is Edward Gibbon (1737- 

Oibhon. ^ . 

1794), a man whose private character, as 
revealed by himself with mo little candour and com- 
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placency, is slightly ridiculous, and a writer whose 
literary merit it is scarcely possible to rate too high. 
He received his education partly at Westminster and 
Oxford, and partly on the Continent, where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of French sufficient to enable 
him to open his career with an Essai siiv Vctude de la 
liiterature (1761) in that language. But though he 
was no doubt powerfully influenced by tli^ school of 
French writers rising into supremacy during the 
'fifties, it was rather the example of Eobertson and 
Hume which impelled him to the most laborious 
literary task ever undertaken by a man already pos- 
sessed of a competency. He found tirne^ to break 
a lance with the egregious Warburton over the sixth 
book of the JEneid in 1770, and nine years later 
he published a Vindimtim of the earlier volumes of 
his magnum optis from the charges which zealots had 
brought against them. But, with those cxQfijjJions, 
and with the further exception of the time upon 
which his military or parliamentary duties ^had the 
first call, he consecrated every waking moment of 
wellnigh a quarter of a century to the composition of 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ (1776-1788), He has described in language 
of incomparabla dignity upon what occasion he con- 
ceived, and with what mingled feelings he comfileted, 
this vast design. 

‘^•My temper,” he confesses, “ is not very susceptible 
of enthusiasm; and the ei^husiasm which I do not 

^ Twelve vola., Edinburgh: 1811; ed. Bury, 7 volS., London: 
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feel I scorn to affect.” In these words is summed up 
His attitude to practically the whole of what has been 
enthusiasm, geriously Urged against Gibbon as an his- 
torian ; for the averment of a diseased appetite for 
scandalous anecdote can prove nothing. He was 
unable to comprehend the psychological phenomenon 
of religious emotion but he thoroughly disliked its 
results; a^d he chose to give vent to his feelings in a 
series of elaborate sneers. Ho greater master of that 
form of attack ever appeared ; and his faculty of choos- 
ing some unexpeteted, but never openly vituperative, 
epithet or turn of jjhrase to express vrhole volumes of 
scorn is almost unique.^ The censure which Gibbon 
distributed among characters repugnant to his tem- 
perament was often richly deserved. But the metliod, 
though a good servant, is notoriously apt to be a bad 
master. He became more reckless as he grew older ; 
and impossible not to feel that some of the foot- 
notes ill the later volumes are scarcely worthy of 
so grave^ and illustrious an author. 

However keenly we may relish Gibbon’s exquisite 
irony at its best, we must own (what has been already 
admitted in the case of Voltaire) that its incessant 
exercise is scarcely in keeping with the judicial habit 

c 

^ “ 'Wliile they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors 
were broken with axes ” (of the Christiana collected in the Church 
of St Sophia in Constantinople) ; “ from Jerusalem the pilgi-ini re- 
turned an fjuicomplished fant^ic (of Peter the Hermit) ; “ in these 
times of anarchy and vice a modest sinner might easily incur a debt 
of 300 years ” (of the doctrine oi purgatory) : these ar(i a few illustra- 
tions of a h*abit of which the stcK-k instance is a notorious passage 
about the fate of Pope John X^llL 
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of mind of the ideal historian. But the bias is so 
manifest that no one can be cajoled or trepanned into 
his way of thinking without ample warning ; and, 
like Hume, he does not stoop to accommodate his 
facts to his theories. He puts his own construction 
upon them, and proceeds to draw what may seem to 
some the most unwarrantable inferences ; but the facts 
presented for the reader himself to deal wjtli are un- 
impeachable. Nowhere are his prepossessions more 
ostentatiously displayed than in the famous fiCleeiith 
chapter upon the secondary causes of the rapid progress 
of Christianity ; and yet its essential accuracy has 
never been successfully impugned in any material 
particular. Similarly his account of the various 
heresies which distracted the Christian Church is 
substantially correct, though his anivim is as obvious 
as his learning. Tn the course of more than a century 
many new sources of information have been Jno u^ht 
to light, and more rigorous tei^s have been applied to 
authorities, both old and new, than were usual in 
Gibbon's generation. Yet, tried by the standard of 
modern research, ho emerges all but unscfithed from 
the ordeal, — so unerring was his instinct for truth, 
so well founded his boast that ho had “always en- 
deavourccl to ^raw from the fountain-head." He is 
the one historian of his time who continues tft have 
a high positive as well as relative value, and who is 
stilt recommended to the student for his matter as 
well as for the form in wjiicfi he cast it. 

Gibbon^s style, so far from pretending to Ije natural, 
is a monument of studied •affectation, a triumph of 
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conscious art. The plainest statements are put in a 
circuitous way ; and even individuals, de- 
Eis style. thcii* proper appellation, must be 

content to be distinguished as the respectable nephew 
of X. or the degenerate grandson of Y. When we 
compare Gibbon with Johnson, we are struck by the 
defects of his qualities. He has none of the ra/:c, none 
of the unquenchable virility, none of the trenchant 
idiom, of tlie bigoted lexicographer. His mannerism, 
after a time, becomes cloying ; and his favourite 
“ three - decker ” sentence, at first so striking and 
sonorous, ends by being oppressive in its monotony. 
Even worse things than these have been alleged against 
Gibbon, Certain modern critics will have him a loose 
and slovenly writer. The penny-a-liner at his worst 
and most flamboyant, say they, is his legitimate heir. 
To this it may suffice to reply that Gibbon can no 
more be held responsible for the awkwardness and 
ineptitude of his imitators than Johnson. 

When we think of Gibbon’s work, our minds are 
apt to turn to many of its most celebrated passages. 
Greatness of glopy docs not really lie in these: in 

Tiio Decline the syiiopsis of the Eoman law, or the story 
■ of the rise of the Mohammedan religion, 
or tlie narrative of the Crusades, or the description of 
the fail of Constantinople, in which last the author 
boldly invites comparison with Thucydides. Masterly 
and impressive as such chapters, and many othbrs, 
seem, detached from one another, they gain immensely 
when looked at as cons'tituents of one stupendous 
whole. Gibbon’s work must not be criticised piece- 
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meal ; nor must the eye be permitted to dwell upon 
points of detail. It is only when we contemplate 
the vastness of its conception, the true harmony of 
its proportions, the nice adjustment of its component 
parts, and the marvellously correct perspective of the 
result, that we can do justice to such a book. Gibbon 
was fortunate enough to live iij an age in which the 
view of the wood had not yet been obscured by the 
multiplicity of the trees. The affectation of our own 
time is to make history “ scientific,” and the simplest 
and most obvious prescription for making it scientific 
is to make it dull. In the pursuit of this foible much 
valuable information may be communicated in a crude 
and undigested form. But if Olio is to recover her 
traditional place among the nine, it will only be when 
men have reverted to the pattern followed by the 
historian of the decline and fall of Home. 

It is not surprising that ■the thirty years which 
followed the publication of the Et^}yrit drs Loin should 
Rise ofrolitkai have been peculiarly rich in works dealing 
Kt-moMy. political iihilosophy from the economic 

point of view. It was, indeed, during the currency 
of these three decades that political economy took 
definite form^ and became a distinct and specific 
branch of science ’and literature. That the Political 
Discourses of Hume stimulated the specialising move- 
ni5nt in France is beyond question. Apart from his 
influence, however, there vias enough in the condition 
of that country to direct the minds of thoughtful men 
to a careful and minute^ «tudy of the sources and 
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distribution of wealth. The peasantry lived in a 
state of chronic misery and destitution. The expor- 
tation of commodities, and more particularly of corn, 
was prohibited, and their free internal circulation 
checked by a vexatious code of regulations and a 
corresponding scale of duties, which had descended 
from the days when Fr/ince had been rather a congeries 
of semi-indp.pendent provinces than a united nation. 
The method of levying the taxes imposed tlie maximum 
of hardship with the minimum of result. The “ feudal 
system,” linally, as is dejuoiistrated by the work of 
lloncerf on Lcs Inconcenictds des droilH feodaiix (1776), 
had failed to adapt itself, as it had in England and 
Scotland, to the change from a military to an indus- 
trial state of society, and tlie successful pursuit of 
agriculture was obstructed by a hundred irritating 
impediments. Tn addition to all these palpable facts, 
it mufitr^bc remembered that a belief in self-interest 
as the sole spring of human action was becoming 
fashionable. This opinion, which was strongly held 
by the and inspired the work of Hel- 

vdtius, was by no means confined to France. Josiah 
Tucker expounded it with crudeness and brutality in 
his Elements of Commerce (1755), and Beccaria with 
more art and persuasiveness in his famous treatise 
Dei defitti c deXU^em (1764), whiclfthe Abbe Morellet 
translated into French. When we consider that the 
doctrine of the omnipotence of self-interest is neces- 
sarily the fundamental postulate of any system of 
purely economic speculation, we need feel no astonish- 
ment that the new field 6f inquiry should have at- 
tracted the services of many able and willing hands. 
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A strongly marked identity of thought and feeling 
characterises the school of writers known to a later 
generation as “ Pliysiocrates,” and to tlieir 
uh,iPhij(,wcr(its. merely as “ Econoniistes.” ^ Certain 

authors, it is true, who may properly be classified 
with them, held theories which tlie main body would 
have repudiated. Thus Morelly's Le Code dc la 
Nature (1758-60), the very naihe of wliich is practi- 
cally a French rendering of riiyaiotratie, dontains an 
attack on private property, which the Jiierophant of 
the Physiocrats, much about the same time, was pro- 
nouncing to be le plus fort lien (rune sociciDV’ So 
too, Mercier de la tliviere, who found liis ideal, in this 
respect as in others, adeciuatcly realised in tlie Clnnese 
Empire? (on which Quesnay also wrote in the same 
year), was moved in J/Ordre uatarcl et rmintirl den 
SoC’UldH rolitiqves (1707) to sound tlie praises of a 
paternal despotism more loudly than many others 
miglit have been disposed to d(X Yet, except ^ffThjgree, 
he did not by so doing fall away from Economist ortlio- 
doxy, of which respect for the powers that ))« was one 
of the notes. ^ party, of wliose most emkieiit mem- 
bers one administered a province for many years with 
great Mat, and the other was physician to the king's 
mistress,* had little int(3rcst to make a sweeping attack 
upon constituted authority. . 

From the point of view of the Economists, indeed, 
nonviolent revolution or upheaval of the existing gov- 
ernment was necessary. They denounced the luxury 

# 

^ See the articles on the various members of the 8cho(4 under their 
resi^ective names in the Dictiowirytr)/ Politicfd Ecommy, ed. Palgrave, 
3 voU., 1894-99. 
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of the age, and doplored tlie violent contrast which 
existed between the state of the righ and of the poor ; 
but they burned with no wish to ^eraser any institu- 
' tion ; they were possessed by no ambition to assert the 
equality of mankind ; and they itched with no desire 
to deprive the rich of their ill-earned gains. If the 
evils were great, the remedies seemed to them both 
simple and obvious, they believed that matters would 
adjust thefhselves automatically if the fetters by which 
trade and commerce were bound could only be struck 
off.^ Relax all restrictions, they thought; give men 
free scope for the exercise of their industry and the 
development of their powers; and we shall all live 
happily ever after. It is to the Physiocrats that we 
owe the famous maxim, “ Laissez faire, laissez 'passer/^ 
This was the lesson which they endeavoured to in- 
culcate upon the kings and rulers of the world through 
the medium of innumerable articles in the Journal de 
VAgrWS^arey du Conimcrccy ct den Finances (1764-83), 
and the Fph^m&ndes dii Oitoyen (1765-1772), the re- 
cognised * organs of the sect. This is the practical 
outcome of Quesnay's articles on “..Fermiers” and 
** Grains ” in the Encychpccdia, and of his various 
tracts collected in 1767 under the title of Physiocraiie; 
of his editor, Du I*ont’s Exportation et importation dcs 
GrainsJlliS^) ; of Morellet’s E^Jlexions sur les avantayes 
de la libre fabrication (1758); and of Turgot’s articles 

1 Turgot condemus “ Ic uft-lheureux principe qui a si longtemps 
infeetd Fadministration du comi^Srce, je veux dire la manie de tout 
conduire, de ^ut rdgler, et de ne jamais s’en rapporter aux hommes sur 
leur propre iiitdret/'—Art. “ Foir^es et MarchAs ” in the Encyolop6die, 
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on “Toires ” and ** Fondations/^ and hia Lettre,^ A J/. k 
GmitroUwr^GMml sur la lilcrtd du commrcc dvs Grains 
(1770). 

In support of the cure there proposed for the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture, the Economists were 
able to appeal to the authority of a man thoroughly 
conversant with the actual business of coninierce. 
Jean Claude Marie Vincent d^" Gournay (1712-1759) 
was a tower of strength to the cause of 1^>ee Trade, 
and exerted an inllnence c^ver its advocates out of all 
proportion to the extent or importance of liis contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. Jhit in an age 
of progress and milightcnment it is imperative to 
invent, or discover, theoretical reasons for the practical 
concluMons at which men have instinctively arrived. 
Accordingly, the Vhysiocrats procjoeded to build up 
their system upon premises of wliich many, if not 
Doctrines of tuToiost, havc been unanimously rejected by 
nysiocrats. political ecormmists of a Mer date. 
Their fundamental proposition was that only the capital 
and labour applied to agriculture add to the'wealtli or 
revenue of a country. Hence the celebrated distinction 
between the “ classe productricc,” embracing the whole 
landed interest in the widest sense, and the ** classe 
sterile,’'* embracing everybody else. Manufactures 
may reproduce tile exact value of what is expended 
oil them in the way of capital and labour ; but they 
cifn do no more. Agriculture, on the other hand, 
differs from all other indjist^ies in respect that it not 
only brings the farmer a tiliding profit besides recoup- 
ing him for the amount Ije has spent on his own and 
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his labourers' subsistence, but also provides a fund 
over and above, which goes to the landowner under 
the name of rent, and which represents an absolute 
addition to the existing stock of national wealth. 
Upon this “ produit net” — one of the great catchwords 
of the system — falls the burden of every kind of taxa- 
tion. Therefore, to avoid friction and Wiiste, the whole 
of the public expenditflre should be met out of a single 
tax levied 'on land. “L'impot unh^ue” thus became 
another of the great catch wprds. Out of this “ produit 
net,” again, the manufacturer, the artisan, and the 
shopkeeper are paid for what they produce or sell. It 
follows that, the greater the produce of the land, the 
larger will be the ‘‘produit net,” and consequently 
the more will the capitalist, the merchant, and the 
mechanic prosper ; and, the more they prosper, the 
greater will be the demand for agricultural produce, 
the higher will be its price, and the larger will be the 
“ produif^iet.” National prosperity is thus secured 
for ever upon a stable Ijasis; the circle of reasoning 
is complete; and population and the productiveness 
of the soil* are seen to advance parir^altUy and ap- 
parently ad infinitam. 

Such is the orthodox creed of the Physiocrats, of 
whom the two most typical specimens >yere Praugois 
, Quesnay^ (1694-1774) (and Anne Kobert 
Quemnj, Turgot (1727-81). Quesnay's 

medical writings scarcely fall within the province bf 

V 

^ PJiysiocratic, Leyden : 1768 j (ftuvrest ed, Oiicken, Paris : 1888. 

- (Euvre%y O.vols., ed. Dupont, Paris ; 1808-11 ; Ldon Say, Turgot, 
1887 ; Neyraarck, Turgot ci ecu doctf'iim^ 1885. 
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literature ; and it is perhaps only by courtesy that 
his economical writings can be said to do so. TIis 
Tableau Eeonomvjuc (1758) does not; and of the Urn It 
Naturel^ the Ohservaiious ImpoTtanie.% the Maximes 
GMralrs, and his other trjictates, the best tliat can 
be said is that they are clear and dispassionate, Tlie 

same measure of faint praise must suffice 

Tvrgot. ^ ’■ 

for Turgot. His twS JJiseoifvs (1750) are 
superficial, as all such performances must* needs be. 
Ihit the one is noteworthy, as indicating how far 
removed he stood from the position of the pkilosophcs 
with regard to the Christian religion, and the otlun*, 
which is concerned witli the progress of the human 
mind, is chielly remembered for its lucky prediction 
of the early separation from Creat iJritain of her 
American colonies. If he had carried out his ambi- 
tious project of a Universal History, lie would doubt- 
less have bequeathed to us many ma.xims^f equal 
prudence, sagacity, and good Reeling witli tliose mani- 
fested in tlie Leitres sur la ToUranee (1.75))-r)l). lint 
in all his work there is practically )io grach of form 
or charm of manner. His Jlcjlrxions la- forma- 
turn et la distribution des riehesses (17CG) is merely a 
convenient summary of Physiocrat dtictrine. Hard, 
formal, and precise, his style bears a strong resem- 
blance to Mr John Mill's, though it has nom^ of the 
outbursts which diversify the writing of the latter. 
It* was in the field of action that Turgot was destined 
to win distinction. In governing a poverty-stricken 
province he displayed thfe highest qualities of an 
administrator ; and with lys expulsion from the office 
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of Controller-General in 1776, the last hope of avert- 
ing national bankruptcy disappeared. 

By far the most picturesque figure, however, among 
the Economists is that of Victor de liiquetti, Marquis de 
'ihcdtUr Mirabeau (1715-89), the illustrious father 
Mimbam. illustrious SOU. He wrote a book 

called IJAmi des IJommes, and quarrelled desperately 
with his wife and fandily, wliom he, never hesitated, if 
need were,' to keep under lock and key. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of high farming, as a means to 
prosperity, and squandered a fortune on unsuccessful 
agricultural experiments. Thus it is that destiny some- 
times deals with the would-be benefactors of mankind. 

The views of Mirabeau are curiously analogous in 
some respects to those both of Cobbett and of the 
Young England party in the succeeding century. He 
had the traditional contempt of the noble for com- 
merce, and much of his envy of those who have 
acquired^ groat wealth in mercantile pursuits. The 
classes engaged in tlie cultivation of the soil were 
the priirfc object of his solicitude; and he valued 
the prosperity of the trading and « manufacturing 
sections of society only as a means to that of the 
agriculturist. He looked back with fond regret to 
a golden age in which the calling of^ the labourer 
had been respected, not despised, ^and in which the 
local life of rural communities had not been crushed 
out by the vicinity of large and busy towns. “ Aimbz, 
honorez, Tagriculture,” is the cry of this aristocratic 
* enthusiast; “e'est le foyer, ce sont les entrailles et 
la racine, d’un ^tat.” This is the ultimate message 
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of all his works; of his papers on practical agricul- 
ture; of the M4inoire sur VntiliU des fHiats provin- 
ciaiix (1750); of the T/idorie da VImpot (1700), wliich 
procured his temporary rustication from Paris ; and, 
above all, of the famous Ami dcs Ifunimc.% ou traitd 
de la po'pnlathon (1756),^ which brought its author 
into active alliance with Quesnay. 

Mirabeau afiects a modesty about the merits of his 
work which, we may be tolerably sure, he (fid not feel. 
Conscious tliat his strcrigtli lay in theory rather than 
in practice, he begs that defects of detail in the work- 
ing out of his schemes may not be Iield to prejudice 
the validity of his .general principles. lie hates tak- 
ing trouble, he tells us; lie wrote IJAvii das Jfommas 
in six months ; and he owns, what is true enough, that 
it is “un chaos d’idc^es et d(^ details.^' His style lie 
characterises, with something less than strict fair- 
ness, as ‘‘toujours louche et d^fectueux,” and again 
as “inc^gal, sans gout, nc^gligi'^ souvemt didus, et am- 
phibologiquo.” But he writes like a liumau being and 
not like a machine, and the licpiid in his vejPns is not 
ink but blood. • To turn to Mirabeau from tlie other 
Economists is to bid adieu to ‘"ces airs de certitude 
puerile,” and “ la petite profession d’esprit fort,” which 
he remarks irv the philosoplias, and which are equally 
characteristic of tlleir rivals. He feels strongly; he 
sees clearly what he does see ; and he has no hesita- 
tidli in expressing himself in the most vivid and 
homely phraseology. He #8 not too scientific to talk 

• 

^ Six vols., La Haye : 175S-62. This edition contuinH #,11 Mirabt^aii'a 
im|>oriaiit writings except the 
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about men multiplying “ like rats in a farmyard ” ; 
and nothing more vigorous, and at the same time 
more cogent, than his argument in favour of local 
tribunals ever proceeded from the pen of Cobbett.^ 
Indeed the whole chapter on “Justice et Police” may 
be coupled with that on “Les Mceurs” as affording 
a typical illustration of the mental attitude of this 
singular man. P>ut the choicest morsels in the book 
are the bursts of rhetoric, especially when threats are 
not obscurely mingled with the accents of exhorta- 
tion and reproof. The most famous of these — the 
apostrophe to the King with which the work con- 
cludeKS — is undoubtedly a masterpiece in its kind. 
Scarce less excellent and effective is the address to 
the great ones of the earth, ^ with its “Tremblez, 
hommcs do marbre, hommes durs et polis, tremblez!” 
There can be no mystery as to the source whence 
the younger Mirabeau derived his gift of popular 
elo(|uence. 

No love was lost between the Economists and the 
Philosophns, to whom the predilection of the former 
for virtuous and frugal living, coupled with their 
notorious disposition to avoid all collision with the 
authorities, was no recommendation. The elder Mira- 
beau denounced the Encyclopaedic spet ih round 
terms, cund Turgot was perhaps the one man who en- 
joyed the unqualified regard and confidence of both 
parties. Voltaire ridicTiled the distinctive tenets of the 

• ^ See especially the passage beriming : “ Pierre au village est uu 

patriarche co^iiiu ; Laurent est un fripon aviVd.” — Ed. cifc., ii. 66. 

2 Vol. iv. p. 85. 
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Physiocrats in Lhommc mici> qnarmite ficus, and others 
were not wanting to defend the existing economic 
system against innovation. The only wortliy oppo- 
nent, however, of Qnesnay*s gospel was Ferdinando 
Galiani (1728-87), an Italian by birth, 
and, It may almost be said, a hrencliman 
by choice. He commenced author at seventeen with 
a memoir upon Platonic affecftion, and another on 
the state of the currency at tlie time of 1;lie Trojan 
war. A few years late^ he published a treatise 
IJcUa Monrta, which indicated an aflvance in wisdom 
and knowledge as well as age. Arriving in Paris 
in 1759, he had Jlie oiMe of the stdons^ where he 
soon became a welcome giu'st, and contracted a 
particiflar friendship with Mnio. d'lilpinay. Ten 
years later, to his bitter regret, he was recalled to 
Naples. During that blissful decade bo had pro- 
duced his chief work, the Dialoyhi svl eommcrcc dci 
grant (1704), which Diderot (it is said) translated 
into French in 1770. Galiani is at one with the 
Economists in their views as to internal free trade 
in France, though he differs from them^as to t.he 
free exportation of corn. Hut tlic real importance 
of his Dialogues lies in the spirit in wliich he 
attacks Scono^iical problems. Where the Kconomists 
are stiff and pedantic, he is natural and •lively. 
Where they are doctrinaires, he is the finislied man 
of 'the world.^ Political economy was for him no 
collection of abstract projy)siflons to be applied with 
indiscriminate and inflexible uniformity to every age 
and country. He is an^ opiiortunist, in the best 
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'‘sense of the word, deeply impressed with the variety 
"pf circumitances which presents itself to our .gaze in 
the habitable world, and firm in the belief that the 
^ special nature of those circumstances should in each 
case determine the character of their treatment. We 
are not concerned with the soundness of his opinions 
as to the requirements of contemporary France. But 
we must be grateful <*for so much breadth of mind, 
for the unmistakable touch of human nature, for the 
acuteness with which hq detects, and the gaiety 
with which he exposes, a fallacy, and for the good 
humour and vivacity which light up every sentence 
of the work. 

The economic speculation of the period culriiinated 
in Adam Smith’s Inquirij into the Nature and, Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations^ (1776), in which 
Smith, most valuable in the labours of 

hi^predecessors appears to be concentrated. Though 
he rejects the peculiar doctrines of the “agricultural 
system,” tis he terms it. Smith pays a high tribute to 
the learniEg and ingenuity of the Physiocrats. He 
concurs in many of their practical conclusions, and he 
shares with them the principle, which is at the root 
of all sound economic theory, that wealth Is not a 
synonym for money. But this truth had been grasped 
and enunciated before Quesnay published his^ TaUmu 
by David Hume (who, indeed, is nSlfc^ free from mil 

< 1 Ed. Rogers, 2 vols., Oxford^: 1869; ed. jj|l*Culloch, 4 vols., 

Etlinburgli : 1828 ; Rae, Life^ 1896. The Smith literature is too 
extensive foi* enumeration here. 
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suspicion of tlie heresy that tlie precious metals are 
mere tokens of exchange, with no intrinsic value); 
and Smith’s debt is immeasurably greater to Hume 
than to any other individual or to any school of 
thought. 

In Hume’s Essays} political economy, as defined on 
Smith’s title-page and understood ever since, is closely 
interwoven with political ])1n’loso])liy. 1^ liowever, 
YV'e endeavour to extricate his purely economic teach- 
ing, we shall find tliat thcie is scarcely a point asso- 
iJiidcfjito ciated v/ith the name of Smith in wliicli 
Havu‘. Hume has not anticipated liim. That 
everything in the world is purcliasiid by labour, and 
that our appetites are the only spurs to labour, are 
proposilions to which the later writer wouM have 
yielded a willing assent. That the doctrine of ilie 
“ balance of trade,” as then held, was a delusion, 
is an article which he would have subscribed with 
equal alacrity. If there was, one idea more firmly 
imbedded in the minds of the business men of the 
age than another, it was that the wealth of one 
country can only be built up on the j)ovefty of an- 
other. This notion Ilume utterly repudiated.^ In 
short, in his crusade against the “ Mercantile System,” 
• 

^ On Hume as an Economist, consult Ijonar, Philosophy aW Pol- 
itical Ecorumiy, 1893. * 

^ I shall ventui’i acknowledge,” he declares in his essay on 
“ The Jealousy oinTrade,” ‘‘ tJmt, not oi Jy lis a man, hut as a British 
subject, J pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and even Fraifce itself.” AVhat is a considerable jjart of 2'hc 
Wealth of Nations but a demonstration that this i)rayer iS eminently 
reasonable and pious ? ^ • 

T 
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Smith does but follow in Hume*s footsteps, though he 
betrays more asperity than his pioneer towards a fiscal 
code with which the greatness of England (as opposed 
to Scotland) was supposed to be indissolubly bound 
up, and of which the great prop and mainstay was 
that hero of the drama, the English merchant. Had 
Hume only pursued his economical inquiries system- 
atically, instead of applying to the less arduous task 
of writing the history of England, he might have 
enriched our literature with a work superior to his 
friend's in point of style, and possibly, for his mind 
was at least as open, and his intellect even more 
acute, in point also of matter. 

But only by a genius such as Hume's could the 
merits of The Wealth of Nations have been thrown 
into the shade. We may test the book 
Wealth of by comparison either with prior and con- 
Naiions. ^ temporary work in the same department, 
or with work subsequei^t in date ; and in either case 
the result is a triumph for Adam Smith. He sur- 
passes all previous writers in the thoroughness with 
which he*' exhausts a subject, of which the full 
elucidation of a single part might well have sfeemed 
too great a task. The multiplicity of his facts and 
figures is astonishing when we recollect that in his 
age the facilities for their ascertainment were much 
less than in our own, and that the various organisa- 
tions for their collection and diffusion were ih a 
comparatively rudimentarj^ condition. Ho detail is 
too minute to escape his " attention ; and the smallest 
step in every manufacturing process is worth the 
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trouble of being carefully recorded in bis note-book. 
From the making of a pin or the management of a 
dairy to the conduct of a banking-house or the financ- 
ing of a nation, there is no species of industry or 
business with the practical working of which he does 
not seem to have a competent acquaintance. Yet 
everything in his treatise is systematic and orderly; 
there is no trace of chaos or* confusion^ the units 
composing this .vast mass of information fall each 
into its proper place, and contribute each its due 
quota to the appropriate argument. 

The pre-eminence of Smith over his successors is 
equally conspicuoiis, though we now and then detect 
in his writings the germs of some of their most typical 
failings. He seems more conscious than most of them 
of the infinite variety of the economic conditions 
which prevail on the face of the globe, and less eager 
than many to formulate a rigid “law"’ fo%universal 
application. He may tell uj, indeed, that political 
economy prescribes this or prescribes that ; but in so 
saying he has clearly economic ends in view ; and he 
recognises the <3xistence of a class of coiftulerations 
with Vhich political economy as such has nothing to 
do, and which may entirely overrule its express dic- 
tates, if the torm dictate may be allowed. For Adam 
Smith, a “ law,'l oi^ as he preferred to call it, U prin- 
ciple, of political economy was the statement of such 
a proposition, as that, given the economic conditions 
A, B, C . . . the economu> results X, Y, Z . . . must 
surely follow. For some of ftis disciples it has signified 
something akin to what we. call the “law of gravita- 
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tion,” which it is impossible, and therefore wicked, to 
violate or evade. On the other hand, while he recog- 
nises that high policy must be paramount (and there- 
fore defends the Navigation Laws), he takes care not 
to vitiate the results of his speculation by the infusion 
of any extraneous or irrelevant element into the dis- 
cussion. “Christian” economics would have seemed 
to him as ^meaningless and barren a phrase as Mo- 
hammedan liydrostatics. The subject of which he 
treated was, in his view, emphatically a science, and 
could be expounded to any practical purpose only if 
the instinct of cupidity were “abstracted,” and the 
method of inquiry adopted which 'Mr Mill describes 
in one of the most instructive chapters of his Logic. 
Hence sentiment and moralising were out of place, 
and tlie language of strong emotion was to bo avoided. 
The book may be less ebullient in consequence, but 
upon the .whole the style is eminently well suited to 
the matter in hand, being clear, perspicuous, and un- 
affected, though by no means bald or crabbed. 

It is possible to point out defects in The Wealth 
of Natio7is\ as in all the valuable productions of the 
human intellect. We may say, for instance, ‘with 
perfect truth, that the economics of consumption 
are relegated to a wholly subordinate position, if 
not en'cirely neglected; and that'^ the consumer is 
treated merely as a consumer, and not as a pro- 
ducer as well, which he must^ needs be in order’ to 
, be effective in the othei!'# capacity. These flaws, 
however, are comparatively insignificant; and sub- 
sequent economists have .done little to cure them. 
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It will always remain Smith’s great distinction that 

he completpd the “ stakiim out ” of 

//if i}hjlueiice. t • -i ^ 

political economy as a separate science. 
No economist, whatever the complexion of his views, 
can help tracing his intellectual pedigree back to him. 
It is also to his glory that, about seventy years after 
the appearance of his great work, the liritish mercliant 
and the British manufacturer^ became converted to 
his views. His inliuence has thus been very consider- 
able. But it is well t<^ remember that, with the 
exception of ( Treat Britain and Froland, the wljole 
world has hitherto turned a deaf ear to Ins charming. 
Nine-tenths of tlm civilised and uncivilised globe are 
agreed upon a fiscal system which rests, eitlii'r on 
the theory that wealth is money and money W(‘alth, 
or on the view that the advantages, real or imaginary, 
to bo derived from a close observance of economic 
“law” are trifling compared with those w^ich result 
from ah opposite course of ^conduct. The nations 
which have had the temerity to reject in practice the 
speculative conclusions of The Wealth of NatAons, 
show little as yet to indicate the approacli Of economic 
ruin ; but wheir the day of disaster arrives, if it ever 
does, they will be liable to he reproached with having 
spurned* the rfjounsel of no more clear-headed, well- 
informed, and sag&cious adviser than Adam Smith. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MEMOIKS AND COKUESPDNDENCE : JOURNALISM 
AND CniTIClSM. 


FUENCJI MEMOinS — SAINT - SIMON — MARMONT\iL — MME. UK STAAL* 
UELAITNAY — OTllEU MRMOIIl-WlllTEUS — KNOLISII MEMOIRS— OIB* 
eon’s * AUTOBIOGRAPHY’— LETTER-WRITERS— GRAY — HORACE WAL- 
POLE— CHESTEKFIKLU — AIMS. UU UEFKAND — VOLTAIRE — JOTTRNALISM 
IN ENGLAND — POLITICAL JOURNALISM — “ JUNIUS ” • - JOHNSON’s 
PAMPHLETS— FRlflRON—JOURNALlSAf IN FRANCK —MARAIONTKL ANJ) 
THE ‘aiEUCURE’ — THE ‘SPECTATOR* CONVENTION — MAGAZINES — 
THE * MOl^THLY ’ AND THE ‘ CRTTfCAL ’ — CRITICISM — MAJIMONTEL’s 
‘ ELISaIENTS ’ — LA HARPK’S, * COURS DE LITTJ^HATirRE ' — IJirUKE’s 

*ENtjuiRY* — R eynolds’s ‘discourses’ — the two wabtons — 
joiiNsoi;’s ‘lives of the poE'rs.’ 


That the French literature of the eighteenth century is 
peculiarly rich in memoirs and correspond- 
ence ^ is beyond dispute. There is scarcely 
a decade within the limits of our period upon the 


French Mnmirs. ^ 


^ See Bibliothcque den MdruoircSy ed. Darrifere, 28 vols. v.d. The 
Collection of M. Petitot unfortunately does iKjt extend very far into 
the centuiy. Separate editions are referred to in notes to the text ; 
and the same course is pursued w-th regard to the correspondence. 

*■ For a bird’s-eye view of the latter, Messrs Hachette k Cie’s Choix 
de Lettrea du Sieclcj ed. G. Lanson, 1897, may be recom* 

mended as an example of judicious selection and editing. 
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history of which a Hood of light has not been thrown 
by people who desired to record the events which were 
taking place around them, or to delineate the charac- 
ters of tliose with whom they were brought into con- 
tact. Such authors were drawn from almost every class 
of the community. They ranged from royal Jukes at 
the one extremity to the waiting - women of kirig*s 
mistresses at the other. Eve^|)oint of view is repre- 
sented ; and out of this ample and varied fiiaterial wo 
are enabled to frame a singularly detailed conception 
of the political and social fife of the age. Most of the 
collections of reminiscences and letters did not appear 
in print until long, after the original date of their com- 
position. The date of the first complete Saint-Simon, 
for example, if the epithet complete be permissible, is 
1856. The memoirs of the Marquis d'Argenson re- 
mained unpublished till sixty-eight years had elapsed 
after his death. Those of Buvat, who died in 1729, 
were only given to the public in 1 8C5. Vet no apology 
seems necessary for regarding any author as within our 
scope whose active life, or whose observation of the 
active life of jthers, must be referred to. the years 
which intervene between the death of Louis XIV. and 
the death of Voltaire. 

Louis*de Kquvray, Due do Saint-Simon^ (1675-1755), 
is admitted to be fKcih 'imncejis among memoir-writers, 
though for some inscrutable reason he has excited the 

* M4'tivoh'€8, ed, Choruel and Regnier, 21 volb., 18/3-81 ; cd. M. 
de Boislisle, volt*. i.-xv. in the Gr^nd^Plcrivaim Bcriea. See albo E. 
Cannan, The Dtikc of Saint-Sinum,0^iot(\ : 1885 ; Mr Clifton Collins’B • 
admirable monograph in the Foi^eign Classics series and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Essays in the Causcrics, vols. iii. and xv. 
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animosity of some of his editors and commentators. It 

is easy to sneer at his narrow outlook upon 

Samt-Himon. , .i.i i ^ i 

life, and to cast ridicule upon his antiquated 
political ideals. But, after all, tlie atmosphere of the 
Court was no more demoralising than that breathed 
by the phihsophes; his jealousy for the privileges of 
his order was at least as respectable as their nervous 
anxiety to secure a at the Academy ; ^ and his 

conception' of a France regenerated through her old 
nobility, wliile neither sordid nor ignoble, is inferior 
in point of practicability to the schemes of none of 
the constitution- mongers who swarmed in the genera- 
tions succeeding his death. TIis style has been accused 
of solecisms ; and he must certainly plead guilty, not 
merely to errors in grammar or spelling, but klso, to 
more than an occasional lapse from the true classical 
idiom. Yet, considered as a means to an end, his style 
is an unqualified success; and the personages whom 
he depicts are preserved for us in imperishable colours. 

Saint-Simon makes no pretence of being impartial. 
He held strong opinions, and he was a good hater. 
He despised the “magnanimity'" which coolly flings 
away the fruits of a hard-earned victory. But he 
recognised that truth should be the paramount con- 
sideration of the chronicler, and ho would Tiave re- 

^ “L’Acaddmie est souvent n<5gligce par ses proprea membrea. 
Ceijenclaiit ii peino uii des quaraute a-t-il rendu les derniers soupirs, 
que dix concurrens se prdsentent ; un <5vcch6 ii*est pas plus brigad ; 
on court en poste h, Versailles ; on|fait parlor toutes lea femmes ; on 
fait ngir ious les intrigans ; on fait mouvoir tous les ressorta ; dea 
haines violeiites sout souvent le fruit do ces ddmarches.” — Voltaire to 
Lefisvre (1732). ^ 
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pudiated the charge that the hues in which his 
enemies appear are not true to nature. Nor are his 
prepossessions and dislikes suffered to interfere with 
the artistic effect of the picture. The analogy of 
drawing is constantly in his mouth. There is nothing 
he admires more in other judges of character than a 
really line “ coup de pinceau,” and his own work 
abounds with masterstrokes. . |fo trait of appearance 
or deportment was too trivial to elude Ins vigilance, 
no train of events too cojiplicated to baffle his saga- 
cious and eager curiosity, lie drew his information 
from every conceivable source, and thils he makes us 
know the men and women of his-tiine as few people 
have the power of knowing their own contemporaries. 
The task of commenting upon the journal of Dangeaii 
was what probably determined him to reduce his own 
papers to order, and to compose the Mdmoins, which 
seem to have been written between 17«‘^>9^aud 1752. 
No contrast could be greater than that bc^tween the 
meagre skeleton of Uaugcau and the living body with 
which Saint-Simon clothed it. Other writers who 
have covered much the same ground, or •have dealt 
with much the same class of subject, may be praised 
as careful and industrious. The Memoires scerds sirr 
les t'djnes de Jjoais XIV, rt dc Louis XV, of Charles 
Pineau Duclos {a'tUe^ p. G5) are neither uuiiislructive 
nor uninteresting. The Daron do liesenval (1722- 
1?91), again, is a valuable autliority on tlie closing 
years of the reign of Loftis 3CV., and on the period 
immediately anterior to the Kevolution. But they 
both lack the mastery of light and shade, the profound 
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insight into Imman nature, and the gift of summing up 
a character in a couple of sentences, which make Saint- 
Simon what he* is, and for once render the inevitable 
comparison with Tacitus neither far-fetched nor inept. 

Saint-Simon, then, has no second in his art; and 
when we descend to a lower rank of memoir- writers, 
the gap between the best and the worst of them is loss 
wide than that which |*eparates the best of them from 
him. But in that humbler class the supremacy seems 
justly attributable to Marmontel,^ who wrote in order 
to impart to his children the lessons of his 

MnrmoiiteL , 

own experience. His career Jiad not, he 
frankly owns, been* a model of virtue or discretion. 
Bart of his charm lies in his fervent exhortations to 
his family to take warning by their father’s bad ex- 
ample and this characteristic is not the only Bos- 
wellian quality that distinguished him. In intellect, 
as in temperament, the disciple of Voltaire is curiously 
similar to the disciple of Johnson, He has the same 
mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, the same knack 
of presenting character with vividness, the same trick 
of reprodueing conversation with spirt. His is by 
far the most graphic, and at the same time coherent, 
account which we possess of the literary and journal- 
istic world of Paris, with all its feuds and jealousies, 

^ (Euvres Poiflnmcs, 6 vols. , Parin : 1805. The M4rM)ir€S d'lm 
pirCj occupy vols. iii. to vi. 

® “ 0 mes enfauts ! ” he exclaims in a burst of contrition, “ quelles 
dmea que cclles <iui ne sont inquict«ffe que dcs mouvements de IVclip- 
® tique, ou que des inoourB et des arts des Chinoia ! ” To that select 
band of uueinotioiial pliilosophcrs our philosophe most certainly did 
not belong. 
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in the latter half of the reign of Louis XV. He is 
the chronicler of all who frequented the salons or 
hovered on their thresholds. When he sets himself 
to describe a personality, such as Mine. Geolfrin, or 
Mile, do L'Espinasse^or Panard, or Galiani, or Gentil- 
Pernard, his touch is amazingly felicitous. Put he 
is at his very best when he can bring his master, 
Voltaire, into the picture. V(|ltaire in the author’s 
box on the first night of Aristomdne, and Voltaire in 
his home at Perney during the last years of his life, 
are only surpassed by Jolinson at Mr 1 filly's tabh* 
in company \vith John Wilkes, and two or three other 
specimens of Boswell's inspiration at its highest. 

Scarcely any faction in politics or society in the 
early part of our period is better known to us than 
that of which the Duchesse du Maine was the illus- 
trious head. Jean Puvat has told us much of tlie 
plottings and intrigues which were a-foot i^t Sceaux ; 
but his narrative is not comparable in point of interest 
Mm Paroiiess (le Staal-Dcdaunay 

Ddov nny. (1693-1750), a dependant of the'Puchcss, 
who had received an unusually thorough* education. 
Blessed with the instinctive knowledge of character 
common to her sex, and with perhaps more than its 
average 'allowance of humour, she has described the 
social and intellectual side of life at the celebrated 
clidiemh with much animation, candour, and fidelity. 
Htr lot was far from being enviable. Put, though 
melancholy, she is never liorbid ; nor was her shrewd 
mother wif smothered by. the weight of her erudition. * 
She is not unduly emphatic; and she leaves the 
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absurdities she notes to be enjoyed by the reader 
without, metaphorically, italicising them. Nothing 
in her memoirs is more delightful than the subdued 
strain of mordant irony which runs through what 
she has to say of herself and her own allairs. 

Charles Jean FranQois Henault (1685-1770) was 
another member of the Sceaux circle, which he long 
other 7 ncmoir- outlivcd. j(In later life he was an attached 
writers. ^and intimate friend of Mmc. du Deffand, 
and a partisan of the unfortunate consort of Louis XV. 
Henault combined the successful professional man 
with the polished man of the world. If he was the 
Valentine of French memoir-writerg, the Orson was no 
less certainly Eem^ Louis Voyer, Marquis d'Argenson ^ 
(1694-1757) — brother of the Count of the same name 
to whom the EiicycloiMk was dedicated — a man of 
noble birth and brutal manners, to whom Sainte- 
Beuve ha^^ happily applied the description of “ bourru 
philosophique.” His abilities arc beyond question, and 
there is much in his memoirs that could ill be spared, 
such as tlie account of the " club de Tentresol,” and his 
observations upon the change in manners which had 
taken place since his younger days. Also, his thumb- 
nail portraits of the Abbd de Pomponne, of the Due de 
Vendome and his brother the Grand J*rieur, of the 
Comte, de Belle-Isle, of Cardinal Fleury, and of others, 
are drawn with distinctness and precision, though 
without genius. How much the infamous Due de 
Eichelieu (1696-1788^ rt;ally contributed to the 
* memoirs which bear his name, it is impossible to 
^ MimoireSf Paris ; 1825. 
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determine. They were written by the Abbe Sonlavie, 
an ecclesiastic of no very high character ^ and the 
author made free use of Saint-Simon, an imperfect 
edition of whose memoirs he gave to the world in 
1788. They contain much which may well have been 
derived from the ostensible source, and scandalous as 
they are, they seem a monument of decorum compared 
with the so-called Vic of JJichelieu (1791), 

which has all the notes, though more than the ability, 
of the ordinary pornogr^liic romance. With the 
memoirs of Mme. du llausset, we again return to the 
region of authoritative documents. Madame was the 
waiting-maid of Mine, de Pompadour, and by dint of 
judicious eavesdropping collected a good deal of infor- 
mation not designed to reach her ear. She has plenty 
of vivacity, and one of her merits is that she does not 
pretend to be above her station, and is not asharmjd to 
avow her ignorance.^ While she exhibits Iwr mistress 
to us in the intimacy of pr^ate life, the Ahb<' do 
Bernis performs the same task for Muie. d(i Pompa- 
dour in her public and political capacity, nieudonnd 
Thiebault (1735-1807), in his Viayt tA; a 

Berlin, gives us no less vivid and instructive a picture 
of the Court of Frederick the Great. Other memoir- 
writers migh^ be named whose woi^vs may be sought 
in the collection of Barricre; but our enuuferation 
must conclude with not the least amusing of them all. " 

^ “ On me (lit depuia que M, ^uemiay (Siiiit fort instruit <le 

cerbaines choses qui out rapport finance.^!, et qu’il (jtait un gratido 
oionomisic ; mais je iic sais paa tjop ce que e’est. Cc (iu’il y a de* 
cei-taiii c’list qu’il avait beaucoup d’esprit ; il (?biit foyt gai et fort 
plaiaaiit et tros-habile iii(5decin.”-wW3W02m, ed. Barri6rc, iii. .^j9. 
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From 1762 to 1782 a real, or imaginary, person 
named Bachaumont kept a journal in which he 
entered all the current gossip and scandal, all the 
latest stories, and all the newest epigrams and fugitive 
verses. By means of this curious miscellany he has 
transmitted much to posterity which otherwise would 
have been forgotten, together with much which had 
better perhaps liavc^been permitted to sink into 
oblivion. As a record of “Paris day by day” these 
memoirs are invaluable, and in particular it may be 
noted that they are the chief authority for the events 
which occurred between Voltaire’s triumphant re-entry 
into Paris and his death, between three and four 
months afterwards.^ 

The English memoirs of the period are decidedly 
inferior to the French. Some works, indeed, there are 

English which Supply useful information. The 
nmvioirs. ^ jipolof/y ol Collcy Cibber (1671-1757) is a 
well-stored repository of particulars concerning the 
English stage from the Kestoration down to the reign 
of George II. The Memoirs of Lord Hervey (1696- 
1743) hav© much to tell about the politics of the 
time. The Diary of George Bubb Dodington (1691- 
1762), which covers the space between 1749 and 1761, 
is remarkable, not merely for the singularly impudent 
preface^of its first editor, but also, hs a record of inde- 
fatigable place - hunting and unconscious turpitude. 
None of these, however, makes such good reading '^s 
the poorest of the French m^Smoirs we have mentioned ; 

^ The Corvespondance secrete politique ct litUraire^ 18 vols., 
Loudon, 1787, is similar in every respect to the work of Bachaumont. 
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and ‘sometimes they come perilously near to falling 
out of the category of literature altogether. One 
masterpiece of memoir-writing, and no more, can the 
England of the eighteenth century boast ; and its 
interest lies in the complete scU'-rdvelatioii of tlie 
author rather than in the light he casts upon public 
■policy or private intrigue. The Autobiogi^tpluj^ of 
Gibbon's Auto- Edward Gibbon pi|sents a unique com- 
biography. binatioii of truthfuliiess and affectation, It 
was written with an eye to tlic public, and so solicitous 
was the "historian for arfistic perfection, that half-a- 
dozen manuscript drafts form flie foundation of the 
textus rmptm so. skilfully compiled by his executor, 
Lord Sheffield, Gibbon has paid the usual penalty 
of candour. The ingenuity of pedants has been 
strained to convict him out of his own moutli of every 
species of petty delinquency. Ilis admiration for 
Lord North has been treated as syni]j,tomatic of 
mental and moral aberration. Each admission which 
he makes of behaviour falling short of the standard of 
a Don Quixote, has served to bolster up a 'charge of 
baseness and \psensibility to honour. IJi^t tfio world 
has regarded the work with a less jaundiced eye, and 
has been content to enjoy an inimitable essay in 
self-porfraituje without magnifying .the foibles of the 
painter. None sate Gibbon has ventured to celebrate 
his own affairs in the true grandiloquent strain, or has 
possessed the steadiness of hand and the tenacity of 
purpose necessary to briu\ soTiaring an experiment to 
a successful issue. Some, of his most majestic sen-* 

1 Autobiographien, 1896 ; another edition, cd. Hill, 1900. 
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tences — such as that about the Plampshire grenadier, 
or the tribute to tlie genius of Fielding — rank by this 
time among the favourite tags of the half-educated ; 
but of such purple patches the fame of the book is 
independent. Rather does it rest upon the perfect 
'"keeping” of tlie work — the consistency with which 
the author sustains a mode of treatment primd facie 
inappropriate to sucli^a theme. Every circumstance 
of the writer’s career is set out with a pomp and 
solemnity worthy of a Eoipan emperor; and this is 
the result of design, not of chance, for Gibbon knew 
what he was about. Hence the work is at once 
among the most transparently candid and the most 
ostentatiously artful of autobiographies ever written. 

As regards correspondence, England is better off. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s later correspondence, 
which often deals with literary matters, is 
TMter iiritna. Adam Smith was an agreeable, 

Johnson a vigorous, letter -writer. Hume is often 
admirable as a correspondent. Yet the eminence of 
none of these three, nor yet of Gibbon, would be sen- 
sibly less had their letters perished with them. In 
Walpole and Chesterfield, however, we have two men 
whose chief claim to literary distinction lies in their 
command of a once honoured, though, .now unprac- 
tised, art; and in Gray we have a third whose pos- 
session of the same gift is a not unimportant adminicle 
of his fame. 

The first step towards collecting the correspondence 
of Gray^ was taken by hh intimate friend, William 

WorkSy ed. Gosse, 4 vols., 1884.^ Letters^ ed. Tovey, vol. i. 1900. 
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Mason, whose Memoir (1775) of the poet consists of 
a number of his letters interspersed with 
passages of biographical narrative and com- 
ment. The art of full-dress biography had not yet been 
discovered, tliough its inventor was then busily engaged 
in the accumulation of his materials. Nevertheless, 
Mason^s is a praiseworthy work, with a faint anticipa- 
tion of Boswell’s manner, llilj labours \yere super- 
seded by the fidelity and judgment of Mitford ; and, 
although it is only now tljat a minutely accurate text 
is being submitted to the publip, we have possessed 
a sufficiently faithful version of the poet’s letters 
for the best part* of a century. (Iray was master 
of a large fund of humour as well as of learning. 
Devoted to his art, and fastidious to the last degree, 
he never assumed the airs of a superior person, or 
imagined that ho had a mission to set everybody 
right. We can infer from his writings no withusiasm 
for political or social change^ and no anxiety to re- 
dress other people’s grievances. His favourite French 
author and friend was the younger Crdbillon — a choice 
which seems te call as little for apology •as for de- 
nunciation. On the other hand, he was free from 
the weakness of posing as a man of the world, and of 
sinking Iiis literary predilections to •match the pose. 
He is rarely betrayed into any extravagahee of 
passion; and he surveys the panorama of the world 
with a keen eye for his \^cighj30urs* foibles, but with 
an indulgent and good-natured smile. His wit is less 
caustic than Voltaire’s; in brilliancy he is unmistak- 
ably inferior to Walpole; yet his letters have a subtle 

U 
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flavour of their own, which justifies the estimation in 
which they are held by all true connoisseurs. 

Horace Walpole^ (1717-1797) was a close friend of 
Gray in early life, though a quarrel caused a tem- 
noroM porary cessation of their intimacy, and a 
Walpole, permanent abatement of its warmth. The 
chief of his correspondents (a class which includes 
Montagu, General C/Inway, the Miss Berrys, and 
Mme. dll Deffand) was Sir Horace Mann, tlie British 
envoy at the Court of Tuscany, with whom lie regu- 
larly exchanged letters from 1741 to 1785. That 
most of his letters were penned with a view to 
ultimate publication seems certain. But they are 
not the less precious on that account. It is they 
which have procured immortality for tlieir author; 
not his Castle of Otranto, or his Mijstermis Mother ; 
not his early patronage of Chatterton ; not the 
Gothic architecture of Strawberry Hill ; not his 
thoroughly successful, ^thougli cruel, practical joke 
upon Jean- Jacques Eousseau. 

Walpole and Chesterfield have this, among other 
things, in* common, that they have heen subjected 
to much virtuous and edifying criticism. We have 
been told ad that Walpole was no better than a 

heartless trifier, Af whose life alfectatioir was the very 
essened. His castellated villa at Twickenham, his print- 
ing-press, his collection of curiosities, have all been held 
up to ridicule by a century vdiich perpetrated thrice as 
* many horrors in the name of Gothic as Walpole’s did. 
flis real abilities have tob often been lost sight of by 

' etl. Peter Cuuniugham, 9 vole., 1891. 
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critics of the “ heavy brigade.” Instead of vilipend- 
ing Walpole because his temperament dillcred in 
certain important respects from that of the seventli 
Earl of Shaftesbury or of the late Mr Gladstone, let 
us rather take him as lie is, and be thankful fur him. 
His affectation, if affectation it be, is innocuous from 
the literary point of view; nor need the “deep taint” 
of Gallicism, with which his is said t(j be imbued, 
cause us much concern. The nine volumes of his cor- 
respondence supply us vjjjith an incomparably enter- 
taining picture of an age wliich presents many super- 
ficial points of dilibrence from our own, and of a society 
the antecedent conditions of whose structure are little 
likely to be reproduced. He has been taxed with 
inability to appreciate the really great men of letters 
of his time ; but it is his very attitude of iiuh^pendence 
which makes what he wrote so well worth reading. 
A mere echo of tlie opinions of the Johnswiian circle 
would have been imnieasurai)ly less im[>rcssive than 
his frank indication of the views held by a iiumber of 
persons destitute neither of taste nor of intelligence. 
That he was often influenced in his estinfate of men 
by narrow considerations is true enough. To write as 
though the elder Pitt had been nothing but “a strut- 
ting, ranting, •mouthing actor,” is tef express barely a 
half truth. Yet even his limitations are iiisttuctive, 
nor arc they likely to mislead tlie judgment of any 
rjftional human being, manner in which lie 

champions the memory of his father shows that he, 
was far removed from inseftisibility to those generous 
and elevating emotions of which almost all men have 
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a tincture ; and it seems injudicious to quarrel with a 
man because he makes no pretence of being better than 
his neighbours. 

If Horace Walpole has been chastised with whips, 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield ^ 
(1694-1773), has been chastised with 
scorpions. Walpole has been set down as 
a 'pocoGuranU and a friable, Chesterfield as a libertine 
and (like Socrates) a corrupter of youth. Johnson's 
terse and forcible summary of the teaching of the 
Letters written to hi^ Son (first published by that 
son's widow in 1775) clings to the book, and helps to 
obscure the fact that Chesterfield wos one of the very 
ablest men of his day. There is just enough truth in 
Johnson’s epigram to give it the proper sting, ilut to 
talk of Chesterfield inculcating upon his son ‘Hlie 
great duty of licentiousness,” or otherwise to represent 
him as the* wicked nobleman of transpontine melo- 
drama, is merely ridiculous. 

The Letters of Lord Chesterfield are, of course, totally 
difierent in aim and intention from those of Walpole. 
Tliey do ndfc profess to communicate ta their youthful 
recipient the current gossip of the day. Their object 
is to form his character ; and it is beyond dispute that 
the precepts which they instil are not exactly counsels 
of perfection. These precepts would be unsuitable for 
the ethical code of a new religion ; nor is the standard 
of morality to which they as]^ire much higher than that 
^ represented by the serviceable warning, “ Never get 

^ fjctters to his Son^ cd. Stanhope, 5 vols., 1845-63 ; iMters to his 
Godson, ed. Carnarven, Oxford : 1889 ; Life, by Ernst ; 1893. 
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drunk in the afternoon.” But Ohesterfiohra genuine 
solicitude for the welfare of his son, in this world if 
not in the next, is everywhere apparent ; and the same 
willingness to take infinite pains for the object of his 
affection is displayed in the Letters to his Godson, a 
child of much more tender years. Upon virtues like 
courage, honesty, and truthfulness, Chesterfield utters 
no uncertain sound ; and, if in^other luatt^ers he shows 
a disposition to accommodate high ideals to the actual 
conditions of an evil yorld, the difference between 
him and many more pretentious^moralists is not one of 
kind so much as of degree. 

l)Ut for us tlie«didactic value of the letters matters 
little. We know that in point of fact they failed in 
their object, that the sow’s ear was never converted 
into a silk purse, and that Philip Stanhop(i remained 
plain John Trott. Their importance lies in the revela- 
tion they afford of their author’s tempera*iHMit, and in 
the delicacy and finish which mark the style. Most 
treatises which deal with niniiners, or with the ques- 
tions in solving which manners and nu^rals become 
indistinguislnjde, are marred by a certain heavy- 
handedness. To labour a proposition as to good 
behaviour is generally to make a mountain of a mole- 
hill. From .this fault Chesterfield* is extraordinarily 
free. He steers* between the trite tliongh qwlished 
generalisations of a Polonius, and the cut-arid -dried 
instructions of a handljook of etiquette. All he says 
is illuminated by the wisdom that comes of accurate 
observation, and a thorough knowledge of at least a 
section of mankind. An agreeable wi£ diversifies 
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every page ; and the of insolence which is 

occasionally interjected is far from spoiling the highly- 
seasoned compound. Chesterfield did not succeed in 
writing the schoolboy's mde mccum to virtue ; but he 
did succeed in committing to paper the most complete 
expression of a view of life which stands the wear 
and tear of practice at least as well as many others 
which profgss to be s/ipported by more abstruse and 
philosophical principles. 

When we cross the Chani^el, we find that the name 
of the writers whose letters have come down to us is 
legion. l^utting the indefatigable Voltaire and the 
irrepressible Diderot aside, we may say that the 
women were as industrious as the men. It is note- 
worthy that, whatever their lapses into the common- 
place and the humdrum, they all, like the memoir- 
writers, become intensely interesting the moment they 
touch on Voltaire. Thus it is with Mine, de Grafligny ; 
thus it is with Mine. %ard. Mine. Gcoffrin, Mme. 
d'fipinay, and Mile, de L'Espinasse were possessed of 
far greater gifts and higher attainments than they; 
but it is sifrely no mere fancy which detects in the 
letters of the two last (apart from Mile, de DEspinasse's 
love-letters, which are unique in their sincerity and 
passion, and whiefn, therefore, possess little to attract 
an age ^hich revels in the bogus variety of the com- 
^ modity) all the symptoms which denote that increase 
of knowledge has meant foy* the writers increase Of 
t sorrow. They had tasted all the delicacies which 

“philosophy " had to afford; and they were haunted by 
the uneasy suspicion, if not the certainty, that they 
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had spent their labour on that which satisfieth not. 

The letters of Mme. du DellQind also are 

Mnw.duDeffand. « , . . 

full of a sense of disappointment and 
melancholy. But she had never deceived herself ; no 
process of disillusionment was in her case necessary; 
and the darkening of the windows of the liousc merely 
threw an additional shade of gloom over the prospect 
of life as it had always presented itself to her eyes. 
Her letters are incomparably 'superior m depth of 
feeling and of wisdom to those of any rival of her own 
sex ; and none of them are more pathetic and touch- 
ing than the ones addressed to iforace Walpole. 

Of all Ictter-wrjters Voltaire was probably the most 
prolific. The standard edition of his works contains 
* no fewer than 10,405 specimens of his 
correspondence : a figure which, taking 
his epistolary life at sixty-four years, yields the 
respectable yearly average of close upqp 164. Of 
this mass of letters it may be said that all are 
brilliant. Voltaire could not help giving of his best 
when the pen was once in his fingers, llis match- 
less wit begiiii to play round the subject which 
interested him for the moment ; and the perfect 
lucidity, the easy grace, and the ex(j[uisite finish of 
his style co^jverted a few trivial lines into a little 
masterpiece. No*man ever turned a compliment or 
accepted an invitation with half his adroitness and 
dexterity; and Voltaire’s works must be supple-' 
mented by Voltaire’s liters if we would form a 
just conception of his character and abilities. Of 
UiderOt as a correspondent we have already said 
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enough. The Lcttres famili^res of the President de 
Brosses give an excellent account of his travels in 
Italy in 1739 and 1740 ; while tlie shrewdness and 
sense of humour which distinguished the Traitd dcs 
BUs did not fail Galiaui in the less formal and ex- 
acting task of writing to his friends in Paris from 
the land of his nativity and exile. Lastly, we may 
mention the letters written by various hands to keep 
foreign ministers ancf foreign potentates au coiirant 
of affairs in the French capital. P>y far the most 
celebrated collection of sucfi Nouvdlcs a la main is 
the Gorrespo7ulance lilUrairc, edited by Grimm, which 
has been already mentioned, and wjiich brings us by 
a natural transition to a consideration of journalism 
in so far as connected with literature. 

The English journalism ^ of our period naturally 
falls into tj^ree classes : the newspapers proper, the 
jourmiLsmu periodicals modelled on the Spectator, and 
Enghuid. monthly ^ Tcvicws. Politics was the 

characteristic topic of the first, manners of the second, 
and literature, in the shape of new publications, of 
the third. The three divisions occasionally over- 
lapped. Tlius Fielding’s True Patriot (1745), Jaco- 
bites* Jourmil (li^48), and Covent Gaxdcn Journal 
(1752),cwhich in form belong to the Spectator type, 
pay at least as much attention to political as to 

k 

I 

1 For tlio liistory of English* jour/alism, consult Grant, The News- 
^/iaper Tress, 3 vols., 1871-72 ; and Fox Bourne, Nuf/lish Ncwsijapcrs, 
2 vols., 1887 } neither of which, liowever, is by any means a satis- 
factory work. 
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social criticism; while Smollett’s BHton (1762) and 
Wilkes’s more celebrated counterblast, The North 
Briton (1762-63), were expressly founded, the one 
for the support, the other for the overthrow, of a 
particular administration. The monthly reviews 
\vould take occasion to insinuate the political opinions 
of their conductors under tlic pretext of noticing 
a book. Similarly, the newspapers found space for 
less serious matters than the misdeeds of ministers 
or the posture of foreign aflairs. Bohimon Crusoe 
was reprinted as a serial in the Lomloti Pod. 
Cajfitaiii Singleton made its first appearance l)y in- 
stalments in thQ^lixeter Postwan, or Lotjul Mcrmry. 
Johnson’s Idler came out every Saturday between 
1758 and 1760 in Newbery’s U fivccr>nd (Jkron iele. 
Goldsmith’s Giiizcn of the World contributed lar^^ely 
to the success of the same proprietors Puhlie Ledger 
(1760). Still, the lines of division whwli we have 
indicated arc substantially correct, as well as con- 
venient for our purpose. 

The most able political journal of our period was 
undoubtedly The Craftsinmi (1726-37), the organ of 

rmicai the opposition to Walpole, llolingbroke 

Journalism, Pulteiicy Were of its contributors ; 

its editor was Nicholas Amhurst •(1697-1742), the 
conductor of a shortlived bi-weekly called* ^V.rrcc 
Filins, which in 1721 had made the University of 
Cfxford its special objec^of attack. The writers in 
the press w-ere for the most part less remarkable for^ 
their ability than their licence, and they habitually 
assailed their opponents with a ferocity of temper 
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and an exuberance of language to which we have 
long been unaccustomed. Tlie famous Number 45 
of the North Briton is remarkable chiefly for 
scurrility, and in all the declamation about liberty, 
independence, and despotism which that periodical 
contains, there is not a single sentence memorable 
for the justness of its thought or the happy turn of 
its phrase. But even .the North Briton was outdone 
by the Pnilic AdvertiHer, winch had started life in 
1720 as the London Daily Post Between 1769 and 
1772, this journal publisheci, above the signature of 
“Junius,” a series of letters whose fame 
has been kept alive by the secrecy in 
which their authorship was from the first involved.^ 
We may perhaps be permitted to wonder thati busy 
men should have thought it worth while to vindi- 
cate the claim of any one to the paternity of such 
composition,®. For, in truth, there is no fashionable 
novelist whose efforts have been more egregiously 
overrated than the Letters of Junius, That their 
author had a villainous temper, and a considerable 
command of coarse invective, is certain. But his 
style is radically vicious; he has not the artifice 
to conceal his unscrupulous partisanship; and, how- 
ever well calculated his diatribes may have been to 
inflame 4he passions of his contemporaries, their effect 
now is to leave us with the conviction that there 

^ / 

^ For a lucid summarY of the arguments, see Mr Keary’s Introduc- 
exjiert opiaiot^ /*■ lieddetfiy lor tiie authoiSttsp • 
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was much good in the Duke of Bedford, and that 
tlie Duke of Grafton and Miss Nancy Parsons wore 
a sadly maligned couple. In Junius, we are sensible, 
to use Johnson's phrase, of the venom of tlie shaft 
rather than of the vigour of the bow; and nothing 
could be more just and pointed than tlie lexicog- 
rapher’s summing up of the mysterious being in 
his tract on the Falkland I^ands : “If we leave 
him only his merit, what will oe his praise ? ” Yet 
Junius is a personage of .^omc conseriuence in Englisli 
literature. There are faint traejis of him in Purkc, 
and strong traces of him in Macaulay. Above all, 
from him derives .the “smart” and “incisive” leader- 
writer. For over a century Junius has given the 
cue to this sort of journalist. Whenever ininistcrH 
arc 10 be annihilated, the weapon employed is the Ixist 
imitation possible of Junius’s pertness, insincerity, 
and malice; of his strained antithesis, Jiis puerile 
“scores,” and his spurious (jpigrarn. So long as we 
find “ violence of outrage,” “ rage of defamation,” and 
“audacity of falsehood” clothed in language in which 
the “ vivacity insolence ” takes the place of true 
wit, so long may we be certain that the iiifiuence of 
Francis, or whoever the letter-writer was, is not yet 
exhausted. • • 

The growing ascendancy of the newspaper p^eas did 
not extinguish the pamphlet as an engine of political 
controversy for many a ^ay ; and it had great vogue 
during our period. To rehd tlie lists of current pub- 
lications at the end of the Monthly, or the Cntical^ 
Bevuw is to wonder that so many shillings and six- 
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pences should have been forthcoming from a com- 
paratively small reading public for the views of 
anonymous hacks upon the questions of the day. 
When any event of unusual moment occurred the 
stream of pamphlets redoubled in volume; and, as 
the earthquake at Lisbon was responsible for count- 
less sermons and didactic poems, so the execution of 
Byng, or the Middlesex election, enormously stimu- 
lated the production %f political tracts. Not many 
of these fugitive pieces are worth recalling. Three 
pamphlets of Johnson, however, — The false Alarm 
johmm's (1V70); Thoiujhts on the late transactions 
pamiMs. respecting Falkland Islands (1771) ; and 
Taxation no Tyranny (1775), — stand in the front 
rank of this class of literature. They are perhaps 
inferior in merit, as they were assuredly inferior in 
iiilluencc, to two or three acknowledged masterpieces 
in the kind — to the Inquiry into the conduct of the 
Allies, for example, or to the Drapicr's Letters, But 
it may be doubted if they fall much behind even the 
best of Burke’s writings on the Lrench Eevolution. 
True, they iire deficient in subtlety, and the maxims 
which they enforce are not very recondite. But they 
excel in the trenchant vigour of their language, in 
the sturdy fortitw-de of their tone, and » in the over- 
whelming force of their attack. The last in date of 
the three Johnsonian pamphlets does more than any 
other work great or small, ^contemporary or subse- 
quent, to dissipate the sophii^ries which had accumu- 
*^lated round the discussicn of a most important 
political question. 
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Though economic problems were, as we have seen, 
eagerly debated both in books and in periodicals, the 
journalists of the Continent, debarred, except in Hol- 
land and Switzerland, from current politics as a 
source of “copy,” were compelled to make the best 
they could of literature, science, and art. This they 
proceeded to do with a tolerably good grace, and tliey 
ranged themselves into literary, Jn default of ^^olitical, 
factions with great alacrity. Almost every consider- 
able clique of literary men had its organ, 'rims in 
Germany Bie Biscoimc Mahlcrn (1721) was tlin 
organ of the Zurich school- of writers ; Bcr Patriot 
(1724) of Barthold Heinrich Brookes ; Dir Ver- 
nunftiqr Tadlerimicn (1725) of Gottsched and the 
classical school of Leipzig; Die Pmner Ikiiridjr 
(1744-48) of the rival school of Gellert; and Jkr 
Tmtsclic Mercur (1773 and onwards) of Wieland. 
In France, practically all other contests osveni swal- 
lowed up in that betw'een j.hc 2 )hilosoiihr^ and the 
?ix\.i\~''philoso plies. Of the latter, the most persistent 

and formidable, besides Palissot and Oosfontaines, 
was. llllie Catherine Freron (1719-7C), an 
indefatigable, and, at times, luilliant jour- 
nalist, the best of whose work went into the Ann^c 
Littdraire, wliich he founded in 1754. Frcrcjii was a 
particular object of Voltuire's animosity, ani the 
Patriarch, together with the whole philosophic senate, 
siffiered severely under % the jiersistent sting of the 
wasp whom not even ffJ^cossaisc could succeed iri^ 
crushing. • 

The'example of the Spectator was not long in telling 
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upon Paris. To name no others, Marivaux, as we have 
Journalism Hoted, was responsible for a Sjpectatcur fraiir 
in France, jjj 1722-23, aiid for a Cabinet du PhilO’ 
sojphc twelve years later. Much superior to either was 
Prdvost’s weekly miscellany, Le Pour et h Contre 
(1733-40), which took cognisance of every topic of 
human interest. Put the leading object which its 
conductor kept steadily in view, was to familiarise 
tlie French public with the manners and the litera- 
ture of foreign countries, more especially of England, 
whence the earlier numbers were edited. In Le 
Jou'rnal Stranger (1754), which passed into Frdron’s 
control in the following year, Prdvost followed the 
same cosmopolitan line ; and the Anglicising policy was 
also pursued by the Journal Britannique (17^)0-55), 
conducted by Dr Maty in Holland — a country which, 
considering its size, was well supplied with literary 
gazettes, Put perhaps tlie most celebrated periodical 
in Europe was the French Mermre, which dated back 
to 1672, and survived well on into the nineteenth 
century. The confessedly wide range of Juvenars 
jvfarwwntd ttnri satires is Contracted compared with that 
the Mercure. misccllany, which, under the editor- 

ship of Marmontel, endeavoured to appeal to every 
conceivable interest and taste, from those of t'he most 
emineirb q^bilosophes down to those of the let e^rit of 
some provincial town who dearly loved to see his 
occasional madrigal or riddle in print.^ No passage 

tlififc M. Frnut^Ahu wannhle tr> carry on his 
rfw Act ii, sc. 1.) 
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in Marmonters memoirs is more amusing than his 
description of the Mercurc under his direction. His 
satisfaction at the attention bestowed on the latest 
comet, or the new method of producing ice in summer, 
is only equalled by the complacency witli which he 
reviews his “discoveries” — such as Malfilatre, or 
Uelillc, or Colardeau, or La Harpe. Jfover was 
journal so enlightened, so catholic, so readable ; nev(jr 
editor so discriminating, so generous, so just. Alas! 
Ilis reign was cut prematurely short. Some one, in 
a lit of the gout, ventured to write a satire on the 
Due d’Auinont. The work was falsely attributed to 
Marinontel, who was arrested, lodged in the Ilastille, 
and finally ejected from the editor’s cliair. His place 
was filled by the infamous Lagarde, under whom 
(need it be said?) the Mtrcitn. sulVered severely both 
in fame and in circulation, to the no small alarm of 
the persons whose pensions depended upoi* its profits. 
The whole episode is one of the most entertaining 
and instructive in the history of French journalism 
during the eighteenth century. 

No one, so jar as we arc aware, has y«t compiled 
anything like a complete list of tlic publications in 
mspi'ctator England which were called into being by 
convent iouT great success of the Sumtaior} Sucli a 

catalogue would occupy many pages, and the •greater 
part of its contents would probably liave no appre- 
ckblo relation to literature proper. Here, the first 

^ For tha periodicals referred to in the textj see the Brilinh * 
Enmyuts. e<l. CJIuiIiiierb, 45 voIk., 1808 j ed. Kergufj^n, 40 vols., 
Edinburgh : 1823. 
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name that demands attention, with the exception of 
some of Fielding’s journalistic work already adverted 
to, is Johnson’s Eamhler, which appeared twice a- week 
from 1750 to 1752. Upon its decease, Johnson united 
forces with Br John Hawkesworth in the Advenhirer, 
which flourished between 1752 and 1754, and which 
boasted as occasional contributors Joseph Warton and 
Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone. The staff of 
the World (1753 -5tf) had greater pretensions to 
gentility ; for under tlie banner of Edward Moore, of 
the Gamester, were enrolled 'Chesterfield, Horace Wal- 
pole, and Soame Jeiiyns. But the Connoisseur (1754- 
5G), which was conducted by the elder Colrnan and 
Bonnell Thornton, and for which the poet Cowper 
occasionally wrote, if deficient in blood,” was able to 
hold its own in “ brains.” Johnson, as we have seen, 
resumed the weekly essay in the Idler (1758 - 60). 
But as a light horseman he must yield to Goldsmith, 
whose natural fitness for the sort of social criticism and 
character sketch in which Addison had excelled is 
demonstrated by the Bee and the Busybody (both 
1759), as well as by the Chinese letters, republished as 
the Citizen of the World, After the lapse of some 
years, the convention, which had seen pretty hard 
service, was revived by Henry Mackenzie in the 
Mirre^r^ (1779-80), which he followed up with the 
Lounger (1785-87), and it may be said to have 
expired, not, assuredly, before its time, with the cessa- 
tion of Eichard Cumberland’s Observer (1788). All 
‘ successful literary enterprises produce a crop of more 
or less faithful imitations. But few have been so 
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prolific in this respect as the venture which was 
initiated by the joint labours of Steele and Addison. 

Meanwhile, the appearance of the Grntleman.s 
Magazine, in 17 IjO, had marked the birth of yet 
another species of periodical which still 
survives in iindiminished vigour. The 
Ge^itlcman\ is chiefly noteworthy to tlic present 
generation as being an invaluabh*. storehouge of out-of- 
the-way inform atioii, and as having paved the way for 
the parliaiiKiTitary reporter. In duo time imitators 
sprang up, such as the Scots M(yjazinc (1739), w'ljich 
lingered into the succeeding century ; and during the 
last twenty years* of our period the liionthly maga- 
zine attained an extraordinary degree of pojnilarity, 
and even became specialised for particular classes 
of readers to a remarkable extent. Dr Dodd, the 
eminent forger, for example, catered for the pious 
in N^cwbery’s Christ! n't}! s Magazine (1701), wlnlc the 
interests of the gentler sex w^re stiidied in the iMclys 
Magazine (1759), whicli Goldsmith probably edited, 
and in which his TAfe of Voltaire appeared in instal- 
ments during J.70]. Among the miscelkinies of a 
more general scope, though literature was tlieir ]')ara- 
mount topic, were the shortlived Edinlmrgh Reoieto 
(1755-56), of •which Kobertson and Adam Smith were 
supporters; the LUerarg Magazine (1756), to whidi its 
editor, Johnson, contributed his review of Soame 
Jdhyns’s Inquiry into th€>^ Origin of Evil ; the Grand 
Magazine, (1757), in which Goldsmith possibly had a ^ 
hand; the British Magcmnc (1760), wiA which 
Smollett was connected ; tlie British Review, in which 

X 
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the same writer*s novel, Sir Lmicelot Greaves, appeared 
as a serial in 1761 ; and the London Review, which 
from 1775 until 1779 was the organ of that malignant 
hack, Kenrick. 

But the two most important magazines from our 
point of view were tlie Monthly RerieAo (1749), by 
... “various hands,” and the Critical Review 
muiihn (1756), “by a society of gentlemen.” The 
pjfi^con of the Monthly was (Triftlths tlie 
bookseller, who used it unblushingly to puff his own 
wares; the Bungay of the Critical was llamilton, a 
Scotch printer, round whom his countrymen seem to 
have rallied, and who selected Smollett for his first 
editor. Goldsmith, it may be parenthetically noted, 
who was first of all in the pay of Gritiitbs, latterly 
transferred liis services to the rival periodical. Never 
did the Gazette and the Indcjycndent of Eatanswill 
belabour one anotlier with a better will than the 
Critical and the Monthly, “In spite of open assault 
and private assassination, in spite of published reproach 
and printed letters of abuse, distributed like poisoned 
arrows in tlie dark ; the Critical Review has not only 
maintained its footing, but considerably extended its 
progress.” Thus Smollett, in the preface to his second 
volume; and it* is the very voice of Pott or Slurk. 
Yet,''wdth all tlieir absurdities, the contending reviews 
are of real moment ; for they set the convention which 
the great quarterlies of the. next century were care- 
ful to follow. Perhaps thfe most obvious superficial 
difference between the MMthly and Critical on the 
one hand*, and the Edinlmrgh and Quarterly on the 
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other, is the inordinate amount of space lavished by 
the former couple upon medical or quasi- medical 
works. Every number contains at least one notice of 
a treatise upon some kind of disease, or upon the 
therapeutic properties of the waters at some Kurort, 
Doubtless, Smollett on the Critiral and Grainger on 
the Monthhf were of the same mind with the col)bler 
who thought that there was nothing like leather. 

There is not mucli that can^be called really good 
criticism in the reviews and magazines we have men- 
tioned. Certainly no writer of our ]>eriod 
made a reputation for Inmsclt at all com- 
parable to Jcdlreyls in a later age on the strength of a 
long series of literary reviews. In France criticism 
was less ponderous and more entertaining ; but even in 
France the very ])est criticism ratlior lurks in detached 
passages, struck off in the lieat of the moment, and 
scattered up and down tlic collections of •correspond- 
ence, tiuui courts public notice in set piece's, Diderot's 
excursions into criticism have been alrc'ady noticed. 
Voltaire's Gommcmiaire sar Cornciflr (17()d), his most 
formal and auibitious effort in tlio capacky of critic, 
is instructive enough as illustrating Ids point of view, 
and contains observations which are illiiininating and 
suggestive. Hut the mould into wiiicli Ids theories 
are cast — a commentary upon the text of Ids author’s 
dramas — ^is the reverse of attractive, and if Voltaire 
ever seems touched with pedantry it is here. There 
are two works, howevcA*, which merit somewhat 
special mention as types .of the sdiool of criticism 
which,' after enjoying an almost uirchallenged 
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supremacy for many years, found itself ousted to- 
wards the close of our period by a band of daring 
innovators. 

Marmonters Elements de TAttdrature^ (1787) is a 
reprint of the articles upon literary topics which he 
ManiwiiteVs Contributed to the Encyclopedic nearly 
EKnunts. thirty years before. They are arranged in 
alphabetical order; and, under such titles as Imrlesij^iie, 
coiiMiCy delicatesse, cnihousiasme, mccurSt op6ra, poisie, 
ton, trcujMic, vers, and many others, he discusses sev- 
eral important and ipteresting questions, always with 
unflagging liveliness and imperturbable good-humour. 
It would probably be impossible - to represent the 
results of so comprehensive a budget in a few cate- 
gorical propositions; but his general temper and 
attitude are not difficult to gather. The one essential 
quality in Marmontebs view is le goUt, which forms 
the subject^ of the introductory essay prefixed to his 
collection. Now it may seem no very startling pro- 
nouncement that taste is an indispensable part of the 
critic’s equipment. But the point is that, for Mar- 
montel, as 'for all the philosophc party* the term goilt 
is inextricably bound up with the indefinable asso- 
ciations suggested by the idea of les honixMes gens, or 
la bonne compagkic. The standard of • excellence is 
fixed^by^the people one meets,” or the people with 
whom one sups, and, unless the would-be critic hap- 
pens to have caught the exact tone of a particular 
^ section of society, no natural faculty for the apprecia- 
tion of literature or art, however well developed, will 

^ (Euvre^fy 18 vols., London : 1818-19- 
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be of any avail. Tliere could ceilainly be no belter 
or more prepossessing spokesman for this mode of 
approacliing critical questions than Marmontel him- 
self, wh'o is all candour and intelligence. When he 
talks anything suspiciously like nonsense (and his 
explanation of the superiority of the English in 
poetry deserves no more flattering qualilical ion) we 
may be sure that the nonsense^ is not reglly hia, but 
is the nonsense of the salons. He makes a gallant 
struggle to understand wprks with which he can have 
had little sympathy at heart; he never succeeds 
in throwing off the limitations and restrictions of liis 
age. Thus he admits that Shakespeare has ‘‘un 
merite n'^el et transcendant qui frappe tout le monde : 
il est tragique, il touche, il tuneut fortenicnt'' (art. 
Podsif), The admission is generous in the extreme, 
and there, we might have supposed, was an end of 
the matter. But the panegyric concliidJs with the 
significant and wholesome reminder that “tout ren- 
thousiasme de ses admirateurs non im]) 0 .sera jamais 
aux gens de bon sens et de gofft sur ses grossitretes 
barbares.” • 

The LycAe, ou Cours de TMUrature ^ of Jean Franqois 
de La Harpe (1739-1803) falls outside our i)eriod in 
. point of date, and in fact was composed, 

Ui Harpe' s ^ ^ , -i i 

conrsde for the most part, during the Kevolu- 
Littcraturo. Spirit it may be 

Idbked upon as the swan-sejng of pseudo - classical 
criticism. The work is most ambitious in scope, for 
aims at being no less than*‘une histoire raisonnde de 
^ Sixteen vols., 1709*1805. 
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tons les arts cle Tcsprit et de rimaginatioii depuis 
Homere jusqu’a nos jours,” the physical and exact 
sciences alone being excluded from review. In his 
trealnient of the ancient writers La Harpe cannot be 
said to be particularly inspiring. It is when he comes 
to the writers of his own generation that his comments 
grow worthy of attentive consideration. At one time 
himself a hanger-on of philosojthcHj he lived to see 
the results of “ philosophical ” speculation presented in 
a concrete form ; with the consequence that he under- 
went a complete revulsion of thought and feeling. 
He delights in recording the great Frederick's con- 
temptuous remark that, if he wiched to punish a 
province, he could not do so more severely than by 
subjecting it to the government of philosophes ; he 
opines that D'Alembert would have succumbed to the 
exquisite humiliation of seeing his sublime philosophie 
translated into sanscnlottismc ; and, having survived a 
period in which to be suspected of belonging to les 
IwnnHcs gens was to be proscribed, he vigorously 
recants the opinions of his prime in all matters save 
one. 

For in literary criticism La Harpe remains a rigid 
Conservative. His views are less clastic as regards the 
fundamentals thc\n Marmonters. He is^wise enough, 
to b6 Sure, to know that the rules of art can only 
be deduced from the work of the great artists. But 
he is no believer in ^ untutored genius : innumOr- 
^ able predecessors must ha<e gone to the making of 
Homer. He describes the view that genius knows 
and heeds nothing of “ art ” as a paradoooe He 
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denounces Lc Tourneur, the translator of Shakespeare, 
for talking of the illustrious writers who liave 
‘‘ dedaigne d’avoir du gout.” He admits, with evident 
reluctance, that the accepted canons of art may be 
transgressed in order to attain its great ends ; but he 
maintains that the really fine passages in Aliltou and 
Dante (wliose poems generally he characterises as 
^'ouvrages monstrueux”) are fine only^ because in 
them the principles of the anciAits liave beem scrupu- 
lously applied. There is much in all lliis which is 
salutary, and La Harpe puts Ins case with tolerable 
fairness. Yet, despite the force and candour which 
he brings to thu exposition of his tenets, we wel- 
come far more heartily his otit bursts of fresh and 
original criticism. The most famous of such expres- 
sions of opinion is that in which, after liaving dis- 
posed of Richardson, he addresses himself to Fielding. 
Joseph Andrevjs, he explains, is too English to be 
appreciated by a foreigner. Rut, be adds (and the 
judgment must have astouuded his coiilemporaries), 
“pour moi, le premier roman du mondc e'est Tom 
Jones'' The, phrase, as we have jnentioued, was 
afterwards borrowed by Alfred de Musset and ap- 
plied to Clarissa, 

Of the English excursions into® criticism, Qne of 
the most ambitious was A rhihmphieal into 

Burie'n oTojui of OUT ulros nf the Sifllinie and 

, Inquiry. Bcautiful (1250). Jolinsoii pronounced it 
“an example of true ciiticism”; Lessing and Kant 
were powerfully influenced by it; and its importance 
in the literature of what is called “ icstlibtic ” is in- 
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disputable. Yet its best title to remembrance lies 
in the eminence of its author in another sphere ; for 
of all Edmund Burke’s writings ^ this seems assuredly 
the most laboured and the least attractive. Here and 
there we find passages which the modes of expression 
employed (so strangely obsolete to the modern ear) 
do not hinder from being pregnant with more or less 
valuable suggestion. The fifth and last section, for 
example, is undeniably interesting ; and the paradox, 
that the eflPect produced by words in no wise depends 
upon their power of conjuring up sensible images of 
the things for which they stand, is defended with 
considerable ingenuity ; thougli tlic unfortunate illus- 
tration of Dr Blacklock, the blind poet, proves a great 
deal too much. Apart from the soundness 6f the 
theories which it develops, the Inquiry is apt to be 
heavy. No patches of Burke’s splendid rhetoric 
relieve its monotony ; and in point of clearness and 
vivacity it suffers notably by comparison with the 
fifteen Discourses^ delivered by Sir Joshua Eeynolds 

Rivynoid^s studeuts of tlie Koyal Academy 

Discourses, between 17G9 and 1790. Sir Joshua in- 
sists very strongly upon the “ great style ” in painting, 

^ Works^ ed. Ri)gcr8, 2 vols., 1841. See also Morley, Burke 
(Engliah Men of Letter*), 1880. The contrast betwepn the liarsh and 
unprepossessing style of the Inquiry and the flowing manner of the 
Vindication of Natural Society , a tract published in the same year to 
ridicule the views of Bolingbroko, is sufilciently striking. It should 
be added that the greater part of IJurke’s really important work, 
w’hether oratory or pamphleteering, belongs to a date outside our 
limits ; and it has accordingly been thought expedient to reserve the 
full consideration of it for the next' volume. 

2 Ed. Zimmern, 1887. 
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and warns his hearers against “ the imaginary powers 
of native genius and its sufficiency in great works.’' 
Invention, he declares, can only he acquired by 
familiarity with the inventions of others; and the 
surest means to the desired end is to be found in 
the imitation of good artistvS. Reynolds’s eminently 
sane advice has proved a stumbling-block to modern 
art-critics of the ''high-dying” school. ^His recom- 
mendation, for instance, that^iature herself should 
not be too closely copied, has occasioned much 
searching of heart and rnucji shaking of heads. 
In one view, no doubt, it savours of the "streaks 
of the tulip” heresy. But, rightly apprehended, it 
means that the lirst secret of true art consists in 
selection. Such counsel will always seem pernicious 
to the class of critics who love a painting in pro- 
portion to the number it happens to contain of 
insignificant particulars which will supjijiy an excuse 
for an anecdote or a peg for a moral. 

Two of the most eminent English literary critics 
of our period were the brothers War ton. The elder. 
The two Joseph (1722-1800), publisli^xl the first 

wartons. volumc of his Esmy on tfw Gmim and 
Wriii'tigs of Po 2 )e in 1756. The second and con- 
cluding insfjalment did not appeaf until 1782. In 
the interval, what must originally have seemed •daring 
paradoxes had become, if not accepted truisms, at 
all events familiar opimions.^ Joseph Warton’s main 
thesis is that Pope is 'tnot at the head of his pro- 
fession,” as he chooses to ©xpress it. He distinguishes 
" betwixt a man of wit, a man of sense,*and a true 
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poet”; and he holds that a creative and glowing 
imagination are necessary to stamp a writer with the 
last-named “exalted and very uncommon character.” 
ITis criticisms take the form of an exhaustive com- 
mentary on the writings of a particular poet ; but they 
cover a much wider field ; and they are illustrated by 
apposite quotations and instances to support his con- 
tentions. His learning was extensive and accurate; 
liis judgment cool and independent. He was among 
the earliest of modern scholars to do justice to “the 
noblest descriptive poem extant, I mean that of 
Lucretius”; and he had no compunction in de- 
nouncing Congreve’s Mourning Brids as “ a despicable 
performance.” 

His brother Thomas (1728-1790) was, perhaps, less 
outspoken and pugnacious, but was even more learned. 
His career as a critic had opened with some Ohserva- 
tions upon Spenser (1754). It required twenty years 
of additional toil to complete the first volume of his 
magnum o'pus, the History of English Poetry, The re- 
maining portions appeared in 1778 and 1781, but his 
death took »place before the accomplishment of the 
whole of his original design. Every one, with the 
exception of Eitson, has praised Thomas Warton’s 
History, Much hus" been discovered since he ceased 
to write; The quellen of English literature have been 
sounded with exemplary care. But Warton’s work 
has never been superseded. He discovered many factb 
previously unknown, and |assed in review many 
authors who had for long been considered too “ bar- 
barous” for'^the taste of a polite community. Never- 
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thcless, 1)0 betrays none of the bustling self-iniportauee 
which too often marks the critic by whom an ancient 
writer of eminence has been df^krrd ; nor is he ever 
deserted by his sound and temperate judgment, llis 
book still remains in the front rank of our acliicve- 
ments in tlie field of criticism, excelled l)y hardly any 
other than the work of which it now remains for us 
to speak. 

Close upon a ([uarter of a century separates Johnsoirs 
Lims of th' viost cniinml of the Jin/jlish JWtx (iof.pra, 

, , p. 108) from his famous Didioiotru of the. 

Li\fsoi‘tiui Ji'iujlish LamjKaye (1755). In the course of 
that period lus chief formal contribution 
to criticism had been the Prafocc to his erlition of 
Shakespeare (1765), in some respects a perfunctory, in 
others, a masterly, performance. As regards the 
the praise which critics have bestowed has not seldom 
been grudging, and very often ])atro«ising. Con- 
fronted with a rare variety of excellences, tlicjy have 
seasoned their encomiums Ly virtuous denuncialions 
of, or elaborate apologies for, Johnson’s sup[»oscd short- 
comings — his violent “prejudices,” his* melancholy 
narrowness of view, his incurable duhiess of ear, his 
harrowing insensibility to a*sthetic imju’essious. Now, 
Johnso*ii’s Lives is valuable as an overllowing treasury 
of literary tradition, though not of anli(piariaii “ re- 
search ” ; it is valuable by reason of its inimitable per- 
sonal digressions, of which that on Gilbert Walmsiey 
is the most celebrated ; lit is valuable for its just and 
vigorous commentary on tlife and character, of whicli 
tlie licBt illustration is afforded by the bbscrvatioiis 
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upon Milton. But these merits are overtopped by the 
greatness of the Lives as an essay in literary criticism. 
To attempt to digest their critical principles into 
a code, which Boswell proposed as a task far some 
modern Aristotle or Longinus, would probably be 
vain. All that the space at our disposal admits of is 
the merest glance at one or two of Johnson’s leading 
ideas. 

It is a simple and popular mode of estimating a 
great work of criticism to test the author’s opinions 
by their conformity^ with the accepted views of 
our own day. We take Johnson’s attack upon the 
metaphysical poetry of Cowley and his school, and 
we say, What admirable reasoning ! We take his 
comments upon Milton’s Lycidas, and we say, What 
deplorable obtuseness ! We never pause to inquire 
whether the ground of both judgments is not identical ; 
and whetlier (as is in fact the case) they do not equally 
depend upon canons of sincerity which may be right 
or which may be wrong. What the present-day 
critic has to do, and shows no signs of doing, is to 
explain why 4ihose canons should be applicable to the 
work of the one poet and not to that of the other. 
The Lives cannot be judged by elegant extracts, such 
as the comparison of Pope and Dryden. The teaching 
of the «book must be gathered from a reasonable con- 
struction of the whole. Yet it would be a grave 
mistake to suppose that Johnson was much of rf 
believer in the rules of art/1’ or in any sort of criti- 
cism which professes to her “ scientific.” He knew 
that the ear,’ and not the finger, must supply the test 
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of poetry ; and that a mere collection of theorcnis ” 
would be of small assistance in judging of any work 
of art. In spite of inconsistencies of expression, he 
clings ijo the fundamental principle that the object of 
poetry is to give pleasure. It is from this root that 
Johnson’s most characteristic views — his preference 
for rhyme, for instance — spring. lie may or may not 
have been right in supposing that pleasure is best 
provided by making new tliinj^s appear familiar and 
familiar things new. The cardinal point is tliat tliis 
great moralist committed Jiirnself to the proposition 
that the primary l)usiness of poetry is, not to edify, 
nor to propagatOi sound moral or political principles, 
bnt, to 2 ) 10086 , He does not, it is true, enter into any 
formal discussion of the relations subsisting between 
art and morals, and he was by much too sensible and 
astute to tic himself down to any such formula as 
“ art for art’s sake.” Jiut he states his conclusion 
plainly enough; and it is a conclusion wluch no otlier 
critic of his generation ha(f been bold enough to sug- 
gest. Voltaire and Diderot, whatever th(.‘ir practice, 
will have none of it in their set criticism. Konsseau 
would have repudiated it witli horror. La Ilarpe and 
Marmontel arc clear about the serious purpose which 
ought to animate all departments of Wterature. Coinerly, 
for example, according to La Harpe, is “ urf tableau 
moral” ; whence it follows that, the larger the number 
of people whom it instructs and edifies, the more it 
possesses the merit of attaining its chief end. Mar- 
montel qualifies a reluctant admission that the aim o? 
poetry is to give pleasure by the addition*that “ toute 
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po(5sie un pen sdriouso doit avoir son objet d’utilite, 
son but moral.” It is surely a singular paradox that 
one whose crowning distinction is justly conceived to 
have been won in the region of morals, should have 
struck a blow to liberate literary criticism from the 
fetters with which, in all stages of its existence, so 
many of its most eminent professors have conspired 
to hamper it.^ 

^ TL may perhaps he wort^ while to note briefly three other works 
iu criticism which were famous in their «lay. One is Lord Kanies’s 
EU’Tnenta of Criticism (176‘i), a curious mixture of fidelity to the con- 
ventional with something very like originality. Another is the 
tScr7nxjns (1783) of Hugh lllair (.vwpw, p. 122), wiiich embody the full 
orthodox creed of the pseudo-cLossical school. Tho third is the 
Philosophy of Bhcioric (1776) of Principal Cain[)hell (supra^ p. 114), 
a niucli fresher, more stimulating, and in every respect Bi'2)erior 
performance, whicli on some tojtics still holds its own. 
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GIIArTKR^ IX. 

TTIK IJKST OF tfUKOl’E : l^OSTSCIUFT. 

GERMANY AND HOTXAND : GERMANY — OOTTKOHEI) -Ills GfcMVlNUNTS -- 
GELMiKT llAM.Kfct — (JK‘<SNER — Kroi’STOGK — WIKI.AND- ILM'MIN- 

ism” — E liEDKRTCK TIIK GREAT -IlOMaNl). 

SCANDtNAVTA: DANIS If -NORWEGIAN LITERATI RK — KWA ED \M> WESSKL 
— SWEDISH LITERATURE — LINN.EI'S AND SWKDKNJiniMJ. 

ITALY AND THE TENINSULA : ITALY -- SrilOLAIlS AND JUtlSTH - THE 
AWGADIA — PAJIINI— ORKRA AND METAsTASR) I'tniKDY AND GOr,D(>Nl 
— GOZZI AND THE RFA'IVAL OE THE OLD lOMEDY --J'ORTUOAL- 
SrAIN — FRENCH INFLUENCE SI.'PUK-MK— ISj.A AND ^M(AY GKRI’NDHr 
— RAMON DK LA CHTTZ AND HIS * SAINKTE.-*. * 
postscript: GENERAJ. CHARAtTERIS'l^fcS — ACOUIHSCEM K T\ the order 
OF THINGS — THE “sJECLE DKS LUMTERKS ” Tlir.f)Ri -OPTIMISM OF 
THE “ PHILOSOPHES ” AND OF THE ECONOMISTS — SUBMISSION TO 
THE INKVITA4LE — ATTITUDE OF THE NOVM.Is'lS CO IJI •: — 'I'HKIR 
KANITY-PSEUDO-STOR’ISM- -EARNESTNESS Of’ .l.-J. ROI'HSEA C — THE 
STUDY OF MAN — THE ‘'CLVSSR'AL” TRADITfnN — THE C'KNTTrUY 
A N ITS CRITICS— CONCLT’SION. 

> 

En( 3LANI) and France, as we have already sdid, were 
by far the most generous contributors to the stock 
df European literature m the laid-eighteeiilh century. 
The rest of Europe yieiled little or notliing to th§ 
common fund. What the Continent produced has 
thus to a great extent been already disjjosed of, and 
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the remainder may be dealt with in a comparatively 
brief summary. It should be premised that of Hun- 
gary, during this period, the literature is non-existent ; 
that of Bohemia the literature is insignificant ; and 
that of Eussia, such literature as there is, is so far 
cut off from that of the non-Mongolian nations, though 
undoubtedly susceptible of their influence, as to fall 

outside the scope of this series. 

/ 

Germany and ^ Holland. 

The relation of Germany ^ to the civilised world, in 
a literary point of view, was emphatically that of a 
recipient, not of a giver. German litera- 

<,erminy. 2 morc than one generation ih the 
immediate past had been without form, though not 
wholly void. Before it could fulfil its splendid 
destiny, its extravagances had to be pruned ; and, 
while order and regularity had to be introduced into 
German speech and granimar, restraint and modera- 
tion required to be imposed upon the aims and ideals 
of German rneii of letters. 

The principal agent in carrying out these indis- 
pensable reforms was Johann Christoph Gottsched 
(1700-1706), than whom no more estimable and yet 

^ It 1ra6 Iwcii thought conveuient to include tho German- Swias 
writers undor this head, 

. * In addition to Hettner, op, cit.^ ch. i. supra, see W. Sclierer, 
OcHckichte der Dcutschai Liiteratur, 8lh ed., Berlin; 1899 ; Englisn 
trans. by Mrs Coiiybeare, 2iid ed., jOsford : 1891 ; Kuno Fraucke, 
'History of Gemum Literature, 1901 ; Gostwick and Harrison, Oullines 
of German Liperature, 2nd ed., 1883 ; Vilmar, Geschichte dcr Dcut- 
svhen Natiwuxl Jyittcralur, 2 vols., 1885. 
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pathetic figure is to be discerned in the literary 
annals of contemporary Europe. He dis- 
semmated his views from his chair in 
the university of Leipzig, and through tlie medium 
of a periodical entitled J)ic Vernun/tige Tadltrinnai 
(1725), which enjoyed a groat reputation. Hut a still 
more important instrument in his hands was the 
theatrd, where he enjoyed the assistance iof the most 
accomplished actress on the (Jerman stage, to say 
nothing of a wife compVicent enough to illustrate in 
her own plays her husband’s dnmiialic theories. These 
were all generated by an intense admiration of Enaudi 
classicism, the ptecepts of which Oottsched eiuleav- 
oured to apply to the literature of his own country. 
No one can question the value of his crusade against 
the “ second Silesian ” school of poetry ; nor is it a 
small matter that he purged the drama of tlie Lohen- 
stein inilucnce — of that mixture of bombastic liorrons 
with gross buffoonery, whiih until his advent had 
been its most noteworthy feature. Yet Jus own 
practice is a poor recommendation of his principles, 
llis poems afe sad stuiV, and his in 

tragedy, the severely correct ^tcrhcmhir Cato (1732), is 
frigid ajid unmoviiig. His Kritinchr, DiclUknnd (1730) 
and his Deutsche Sprachkmisl (17-18) possess nmre solid 
and lasting merit than many of his more pretentious 
efforts, for, like most reformers, he excelled in the 
work of destruction ratlier than in that of building up. 
If he has added nothin|J of permanent value to thoi 
literature, he has at least left his marl^ upon the 
language, of his country. 
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Gottsched was the founder of the “ German Society 
in Leipzig, and for long reigned supreme in the literary 
and academic circles of that university town. A man 
of his ability, learning, and character could not fail to 
collect a band of more or less enthusiastic disciples. 
But neither could a man of his limited vision and 
dogmatic habit of mind fail to excite op- 
ih^oj^pannii',. Froiu the closing years .^of the 

'thirties onwards his ' influence began to decay. A 
rival school arose wliicli perversely chose to draw its 
inspiration from English literature in preference to 
French, and paradoxically maintained tliat genius, 
imagination, and a sense of the myeterious and won- 
derful, were of more consequence in poetry than the 
highest degree of correctness and the most rigid con- 
formity to rule. Two of the leaders of this sect were 
natives of Ziirich: Johann Jakob Breitinger (1701- 
1776), and Johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783), the 
latter of whom publislied a prose translation of the 
Paradise Lost in 1732, and subsequently helped for- 
ward the liomnntic movement by recalling to the 
minds of livs contemporaries much of the mediaeval 
literature of Germany, Considerable assistance was 
rendered to the Swiss brethren by Christian Felix 
Weisse (1726-1804), who became the mair;stay of opera 
and ope'retta on the Leipzig stage, and finally, with his 
gift for easy and melodious versification, ousted the 
classical drama of the French type. The actresfti, 
^Caroline Neuber, Gottsched’u mainstay, went over to 
the enemy; nay, his very 'wife proved unfaithful in 
a literary sense. He who had once been looked up to 
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as a dictator in all matters of taste and criticism fell 
upon evil days and evil tongues ; and the younger gen- 
eration looked upon him as hopelessly “behind the 
age.** • 

But probably the most useful recruit to the opposi- 
tion was Christian Furchtegott Gellert ^ (1715-69), wlio 
Gcnert already tottering supremacy of 

Oottsched in the Bremer (1744-18), 

and acquired a great vogue wi«h all classes, and both 
sexes, of his compatriots. Though no more than 
fifteen years separated *liis birth from that, of Gott- 
sched, the difference between them in temperament 
and point of vu3w is that of at least a generation. 
Gellert*s soul was penetrated witli “ sensibility.’* Ho 
wep£ torrents of admiring tears over Charlen 
Grandimi, He was the chosen confidant of many 
young women, who consulted liiiri about their love 
affairs. His professorial lectures at Lei|)zig v/ere at- 
tended by eager audiences. Vet Gellert had discretion, 
and was something of a nfan of the world. In his 
celebrated interview with Frederick the Great, he dis- 
played such jjdroitness and tact as mad(i#the monarch 
pronounce him to be “le plus raisonnable do tons les 
savans Allemands** — a very different person from Gott- 
sched. * As*for his bold claim to»be “ original,** the 
less said about that the better. His Faheln vimlJirzdh- 
Imujen (174648) are sufficiently smooth and agreeable. 
iJuch titles as “Hie Uaclitigall und die Lerclie” or 
“Der BaronisirLe Biirgty” indicate their general line. 
He gives us a witty, though somewhat obvious, com- 
^ 10 voIh., Leipzig; f784. • 
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mentary upon human foibles, rather than caustic satire 
levelled at human vices. The Moralwlu Charahtercn 
appended to the collection of Fables are similar in 
tone and tendency. Gellcrt makes his points* neatly, 
and his technique, is workmanlike, but both Fables and 
Characters are pure Lafontaine. The anti-Gottsched 
school set too great store by the Fable. Yet nothing 
could have been better for the German language than 
that men like Hagedbrn, and Gellert, and Wieland 
should have deliberately attempted to emulate the 
dexterity and skill of the French master. Of Gel- 
lert*s other work there is little to be said. He wrote 
a novel with the name of Lehen dcr SchmdiHchen 

Grdfm von G (1746), and he contributed a few 

comedies to the stage. But his best title to remem- 
brance is his Geistliche Oden mid Lieder (1757), in 
which he maintained that unbroken tradition of suc- 
cess in the writing of sacred lyrics which is a striking 
feature of German literature, and which appears flatly 
to contradict Dr Johnson’s theories on the subject. 

Independently of the controversy between the con- 
tending factions of the Leipzig school, two poets, 
exactly contemporary with one another, had been 
working out their own literary salvation. Friedrich 
von Hagedorn (1708-54) produced fablesi tale's, odes, 
and songs, besides Morcdisclie Gediehte, He is never 
averse from pointing a moral, but his tone is much 
Haiur severe than -that of Albrecht voA 

Haller (1708-V7),ta native of Berne, who 
Ws educated at the university of Gottingen. The 
vvliple of Hiller’s work is deliberately didactic ; and he 
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is no exception to tlie general rule, tliat to be didactic 
is to bo fatiguing. His most famous work, JJlc Alpm 
(1729), written in rhymed stanzas of ten lines, is 
certaiidy less interesting on its merits than instruc- 
tive as a type; for it anticipates the line of thoiiglit 
which was to be followed out by his compatriot, J.-J. 
Ivousscau. He sings the praises of poverty and of the 
hardy Swiss peasant; he deplores the* yoke under 
which half of Europe groans ;*hc rebukes the heart- 
Icssness and the vices of the rich and powerful. Hut 
he comes no nearer to truth, and reality than tl)e 
most mannered Court poet who ever sang of shepherds 
and shepherdesses. Half a century later Crabbe was 
ruthlessly to expose the pleasing fiction that narrow 
means are a guarantee of all the virtues. Mean- 
while, the Swiss peasant conununities of Haller were 
as purely imaginary as the society of a mythical 
Olympus ; and his must be numbcrcfl among the 
well-nieaiit but futile attenipts of able men to get 
“back to nature” by the wrong road. Ewald von 
Kleist, wljose FnMimj (1749) we have already men- 
tioned, was not so far off tlic right path. • 1 hit all such 
misdirected effort culminates in tlie performances of 
Salomon CJessner (1730-8<S), a Zurich book- 
Gv.5rt#/-. j.jjg IdyUr/hy (Tf which tlie first 

instalment appeared in 175fi, and the lasl*ift 1772, 
are all that is artificial and tedious. Tlie drciary old 
puppets, and the battered apparatus of the pastoral 
property room, are dutifully displayed before thp 
somnolescent reader; ar»d nymphs and swains dis- 
cover and conceal their mutual “ flame ” with •the 
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traditional accompaniment of tears, groans, and sighs. 
The Itlyllen are outdone, if possible, by the egregious 
Tod AheVs (1758), a prose epic in five cantos, reeking 
of tenderness and sensibility, bristling with rn^rks of 
exclamation, and doubtless considered by its author 
to be a happy imitation of the sublime Milton. 

There is one German poet, however, who, albeit we 
cannot now relish much of his most applauded work, 
must always command^' a certain share of admiration. 

Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) 

Klo2v^tock. , . , * . . ' 

did more fqr the extinction ot the “class- 
icar* school and the progress of the new movement 
tlian any other autlior except Lessing. A Prussian 
by origin, he caught from Bodmer and Gellert their 
enthusiasm for English literature, and in particular 
for Milton, Thomson, and the inevitable Yoiing.^ 
At the age of twenty -four, Klopstock published in 
the Bremer Bcitrdge tlie first three cantos of a sacred 
epic in hexameters — Der ^fessms — which it. took him 
twenty -five years to complete by the addition of 
other seventeen books, and which, when completed, 
contained, ift round numbers, some -20,000 lines. 
Milton was his ostensible model in handling the 
most sublime of all themes ; but there is little of 
the Miltonic in a* work which is spasmodic, ill-con- 
structefl,* and rhapsodical. It displays, however, a 
genuine dithyrambic, or, at the worst, rhetorical, talent ; 
and, having had the gpod fortune to be violently 
Q,ttacked by Gottsched, it becajine the oHJlamme, so to 

0 

^ “Aber blevbe meine Lchrer ; Stirb und werde mein Qonius.'’ 
So 1752 he addresses the author of the Night 27i<mghts. 
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speak, of the anti-Gottschcd party. It is to his 
composed in various years, that we must turn to liiul 
tlie true Klopstock. Written in unrliymed verse and 
in the •classical metres (the alcaic being one of liis 
special favourites), tliey brcatlie a spirit of imsellish- 
ness and patriotism, of which their dignified and often 
sonorous diction is not unworthy. His two or tliree 
war-songs strike tlie true note; and it is significant 
that he was among the first to restore to the poetry 
of his country its old gods and heroes. Ilvnnann und 
Thnsnelda (1752) marlcs an important point in the 
literary annals of Germany ; and the fact that before 
very long the Nprsc and Teutonic mytliology became 
highly fashionable in Europe, should nut inake us 
forget the example set by Klopstock any more than 
the antiquarian research of Oottsched or llodiner. 

Upon no young fellow of his time did Klopstock's 
iiilluence operate more powerfully limn 114)011 Christoph 
Martin WielamP (1 733-1 whose long 
' life was one of* ceaseless energy and ex- 
traordinary productiveness. With the single-hearted- 
ness of you^h, Wielaiid jdniiged into, all sorts of 
edifying composition, including the epic; and the fact 
that he was a “sou of the manse” no doubt predis- 
posed* him. strongly to that higk-pitclied strain of 
religious enthusiasm which characterised Iris, model. 
Before he was out of his teens he had been “ taken 
•up by Bodmer, who brought him to be his guest at 
Zurich. But there was^no fundamental cominimity of 
temperament between them; and before anotlier dS- 
^ SamrrUlirhe iVerhe, 42 vols,, Leif)/ig ; 1/9 f- 1801. ^ 
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cade of liis life had passed, the rising hope of the 
high-llyers ” had become a stalwart “moderate.” 
Kom'kche ErzalihingnTi, (17G6) replaced Hermann. 
Milton and Klopstock yielded to Sliakespeq[rc, the 
greater part of whose dramatic works was translated 
by Wieland between 1762 and 1766. This transition 
is not unprecedented, nor in Wieland’s case can it 
be deplored. By his grace, vivacity, and ease, he 
did much tcf free the ^literature of his country from 
the bondage of uncompromising solemnity, though to 
rival the consummate success 'of his French exemplars 
was an impossibility. By doing what he did, he en- 
listed the interest and support of powerful classes of 
his countrymen to whom the rhapsodies of mysticism 
made little if any appeal.' 

There is nothing so fatal to pseudo-classicism as a 
true knowledge of the ancients; and the revival of 
classical learning in Germany was one of the most 
significant features of the era of which we speak. 
Christian Gottlob Ileyne (1729-1812) represents that 
revival on the side of scholarship, Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann (1717-1768) represents it in its broader 
aspects. His Gedanhcn iihcr die Na^iahmmig der 
Griechischen Kunstiuerkc (1755) and his Geschichte der 
Kunst des Altcrthiiims (1764) are works y^hich have 
deeply ^a^fected all subsequent speculation on the 
subject. Wieland fell within the sweep of this im- 
portant movement; and the extent to which he was 
carried away by it is sho\^n in his Agathon (1766-67), 
« 

^ Hia beat work in tliia light vein will be found in the aeven -volume 
edition of his A\i^crUicnc Gediclitc, imblished in 1787. 
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which is really a history of his own mental development 
thrown into the form of a Greek novel ; his Mumrioti 
(17G8); and his Die AMeritcn (1774), an amusing 
enough .satire on the life of the middle classics in 
Germany, who had already found a Juvenal, or, rather, 
an Addison, in Gottlieb IJabener (1714-1771). J>ut 
in the last phase of his creative activity Wi(*land 
abandoned this convention and sought out another. 
In the Oheron^ (17 which is Ihe best of Iii.s poetical 
works, we have the romantic inspiration in full .swing. 
His sources are, no longer Plato or Xenophon, l)iit, 
Shakespeare and the tales of modiawal chivalry. The 
Oberov^ like all Ijiat Wicland wrote, siifler.s frean i)ro- 
lixity ; yet it may still be read, in parts at all events, 
with* pleasure; and it is instructive to recall how, at 
the time of its appearance, classicism in France had 
not yet desisted from those spasmodic struggles which 
were the sure precursors of its collapse. • 

In some important branches of prose litc^raturo in 
which Germany was aftcr\fards to excel, the, ])eriod 
under review was comparatively barren. History is 
reprevsented by Johann Lorenz Mosheim /lOO i-lTbr)), 
though his famous DcelraUislical irisfnrtj is written in 
Latin; and by Justus Mdser (1720-114), whose O.'iva- 
brnekisihe Gi'schirhte (1768-80) is as* deeply permeated 
by a wholesome distrust of government on* .philo- 
sophical’ principles as are his Patriof/isuhc Phaninsicn 
(•1774), a collection of fugitive journalism. In philo- 
sophy, original specula^on *had given way to the 
simpler, and perhaps mf^c profitable, occupation of 

* ^ Translated into English by W'illiatii Sollicby, 2 1798,^ 
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popularising the ideas of other men. Christian Wolff 
(1679-1745) rendered this questionable service to 
Leibnitz; and others were found ready to do the 
same by the English deists, who, long after their 
views had been exploded in their own country, found 
an appreciative audience in Germany. The ultimate 

identification of German rationalism, or 

lUuminisvi.'’ , . . „ • , , 

“ llluniinisni, with a political propaganda, 
and its close association with the jargon and tom- 
foolery which were the stock-in-trade of Herniann 
Dousterswivel, form one of the most curious episodes 
ill the annals of human tliought. Meanwhile, before 
it attained that pliase of development, it numbered 
among its champions Christian Garve (1742-98), 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), and Cliristoph Friedrich 
Nicolai (1733-1811), a bookseller and a thorough- 
paced Philistine, whose Sehaldus Noihmiker (1773-76) 
is an early specimen of the latitudinarian “ novel witli 
a purpose.” The high-water mark of rationalism, 
however, is reached in the Fmgmentc cines Wolfcn- 
biiUcks Ungenanvicn (1774-78), an alleged posthumous 
work of Hermann Samuel Ecimarus (1694-1768), to 
which Lessing stood godfather, and to which it is 
impossible to help suspecting that his relation was 
even more intima4ie. We do Lessing no injustice in 
supposing that, like Diderot, he occasionally permitted 
others to reap the glory which should have rewarded 
his own labours. * 

With Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81) we reqch 
incomparably the greatest ^German, but one, of his 
generation. From his entry at the university o^ 
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L.cipzig in the 'forties, his personality becomes an 
ever growing power in German literature, and it was 
reserved for him to terminate once for all the contro- 
versy brtween so-called classicism and the opposing 
school. Alike in criticism and in creation he towered 
above the heads of his contemporaries; but he is so 
much part and parcel of fclie Romantic movement in its 
widest sense, he is so inextricably bound jlij) witli the 
Romantic theory and the Romantic practice of art, that 
the full discussion of his place in European letters 
has been reserved for the volumg next in order in tins 
Frederick scrics. As fop thc very greatest German of 
the (heat, time, it caniiot be pretended Unit he 
was aught but out of sympathy with the national 
tendency in German literature. During the whole 
course of his long and gloriqus reign (1740-8G), it 
was French poets, French philosophers, and I<>eiicli 
men of science upon whom Frederick tlie ( Treat 
lavished encouragement in the shape of applause 
and pensions ; it was the French type of culture 
and civilisation which he desired to see predominant 
among his subjects ; and it was the French tongue 
which he conceived to be the only tolerable medium 
of literary expression, and in which he wrote his l)c la 
LitUralure Allemandc (1780). Rut to dwell on liis 
distaste for his native language and literatuf e* is un- 
gracious and unjust. It is easy for princes to en- 
tourage letters and the fine arts at the cost of a 
little condescension and# a little money. It is much 
less easy for them to restore to a distracted people the 
consciousness of national unity and natioiml life. #By 
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SO doing, Frederick laid a solid and enduring founda- 
tion for that national literature which otherwise might 
have proved to be bottomed upon the shifting sand. 
The Seven Years* War gave poets something really 
worth singing about, as the Preussische Kricgdieder von 
einchi Grenadier (1757-58) testify; and, what a critic 
has happily described as the transformation of Johann 
Wilhelm Gleiiii (1719-1803), the chief of the Halle 
school of poets, from^^n Anacreon into a Tyrtieus, is 
but one result of the almost unparalleled work which 
this most extraordinary of monarchs performed for his 
own kingdom and for the whole of Germany. 

No such spirit as emanated from the exploits of the 
Prussian king could in the nature of things animate 

the Dutch. During the eighteenth century 

Uollamh 1 1 ^ 1 . 

Holland^ was delivered over to hrench in- 
fluence, which had derived an incalculable accession 
of strength from the exodus of French Protestants 
consequent upon tlie revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. The chief trac^ of English influence, which 
it might have been reasonably supposed would be 
equally pox^crful, is discovered in tlifi Hollandsche 
Spectator of Justus van Effen (1684-1735), which has 
already been adverted to in the preceding volume. 
For the rest, Frenih classicism, with a dash of ‘Milton, 
is donjiiaaiit everywhere. Arnold Hoogvliet (1687- 

^ Jonckbbet, Geschiedam dcr Ncderlandache LetterJeunde, 4th ed., 
by Honigh, 6 vols., Groiiingeu ; 1890;<Penou, Ncderlandsclie Dicld- 
en ProzaurrJcrrif 6 vols., 1888;* Ten Hriiik, Klfinc Oeschiedenis der 
^ederhindschcn LettereUf Haarlem : 1877 ; Van Vloten, iychcL^ van de 
Oeschiedenis dcr Nederland schen LehercUf 1879 ; Schneider, Oe^chichie 
dcr ^iederlanhischcn Lliteratur, Leipzig: 1888. 
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1763) indulges in Biblical epic; Sybraiid Foitama 
(1694-1758) translates the Ilenriadc. The brothers 
van Haren had perhaps more vigour and force of 
character than these. But they were friends of Vol- 
taire; and while the historical epic was tlie favourite 
of Willem (1710-68), the composition of classical 
tragedies on tlie well-established models was wliat 
chiefly occupied Onno (1713-79). Dirk SiHnt8(I702- 
1752) was an elegiac poet of l^ornc merit; but the 
literary nerve and vigour of tlie country were debili- 
tated by the general establishment of those clubs for 
the cultivation and practice of poetry which are so 
common a feature iii the social economy of Fiiiupe 
during our period. 


Scandmtvia, 

The great conflict in the Danish literature^ of this 
era is that between the national and *the (Jerman 
tendency ; and tljc writers who nltimatcdy 
itiTwemun secured a victory for the former were of 
literature. sauic type US Ilolbcrg, who has been 

fully discussed in treating of the prec(‘tTing period: 
that is to say, they were Norwegians who wrote in 
the Danish language, and lived, or at nil events pub- 
lished, in CBpenhagen. Klopstuck* resided in that 
capital for some time about the middle of the century; 

yet even that trurnpet-toiigued herald of a distinctively 

• • 

1 r. Hansen, Illnstrerct dansl^ Lltrmtnrhhtorw^ 1805 ; F. Winkel 
Horn, Dm Danskc Litcmtur« //iaton'r, ; <los.se, Northern* 

Slnduitt ; Scliwt*il/.er, GeshirKu drr ifkamlumvisrh^n. J/ttteratn'>r^ 

3 vuLs,, Leipzit^ : 1886-90. • 
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German literature could not hold his own against 
Christian Braumann Tallin (1728-65), a lyrical poet 
of great excellence and some originality, whose masters 
were Pope, Thomson, and Young. But even Tallin 
yields in importance to Johannes Ewald^ (1743-81), 
jnwaidnnd » dramatist as well as a lyrical poet of the 
jFesiW. yg|,y highest class, who furnished Denmark 
with her national anthem ; and also to J. H. Wessel 
(1742-85), who killed the French classical drama in 
Denmark by a single happy stroke of ridicule. His 
Love Without StockiTigs (1772), a burlesque of the 
tragedies under which the Danish stage then groaned, 
is, as Mr Gosse has remarked, nof unworthy to be 
ranked with the Rehearsal and the Critic. 

The more prominent Swedish writers ^ who* come 
into our period — such as Triewald, Dalin, Fru Nor- 
Bweduh dcnflycht, Gylleiiborg, and Creutz — have 
literahire. already discussed by Mr Elton, who 

points out that their importance consists less in their 
positive merits than in 'the fact that, taken collec- 
tively, they mark a break with the Swedish litera- 
ture of thq past, and are the starting-point of the 
Swedish literature of the future. The last quarter of 
the century witnessed a renewal of activity among 
men of letters under the auspices first of GustaVus IIL, 
and tjien of Gustavus IV. But, within our proper 

' SamtUge Skriftcr, 4 vola., Kjobcnhavn ; 1787-1814. 

2 Schuck, Svcmk TAicratur - histoi’ifi, Stockholm ; 1886, ct actf. ; 
P. Atterbom, Svemka J^Jare Skalder, 2 vola., Upsala : 1841 ; 
^P. Hanselli, S(wiladc Vittei'hetmrbflen af svcnskit 'Up- 

aala: 1871, Ac. • 
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limits, there is little of real moment besides the 
works of the authors enumerated above. Aihtlnk 
och Gbthilda, the didactic romance of Mbrk (1714- 
1763), seed detain us no longer tliaii Biisiumt, a 
classical tragedy by Wallenberg (1746-78). It is 
rather in her men of science that the glory of Sweden 
in the mid - eighteenth century lies; in men like 
Celsius (1701-44), or Bergmann (1735-84), or, most 
illustrious of all, Carl von Linne (170f-78), better 
known as Linmeus, tlie founder of modern 

Linnanta: mi* n • i i • 

botany. Ihese all coinnuinicaLoa thor 
discoveries to the world through the nicdiimi of the 
Latin tongue, and in so far as they did so have 
something of the air of survivals from the titanic 
age ni the world of learning. The same language 
was employed by Emanuel Sweden I lorg 

mid Swcdailiorg. ^ i* 

(1688-1772), a man ol nnmen.se in- 
tellectual capacity, who, half-way through his career, 
unluckily abandoned the study of wliat i.s intel- 
ligible, and developed a mystical .system of religion 
which, whatever it may mean for the adept, is for 
the uninitiati^ji so much gihlwrisli. Swolenborg has 
exercised practically no influence on the higher 
thought of Europe, hut his talk about “aHinitic.s” 
supplie'd th* half-educated cla.sses»for several years 
after his death with a useiul and attractiw. catch- 
word. Ho is a typical instance of the lanientable 
ease of those who are /ain to permit a constitutional 
predilection for mystiq^sm *to engulf them in the 
depths of the iucomprohqusible. 
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Italy and the Peninsula, 

With the exception of France and England, no 
European country has a better right than Italy ^ 
to be proud of its literature in the mid- 
eighteenth century. In philosophy, in 
jurisprudence, in history, and in arclueology she can 
point to wifiters of a high order ; while, if the new 
art of prose fiction • scarcely invaded her borders, 
her stage equipped itself whli what for the rest of 
Europe was already an old, but for her was a new, 
convention. The speculations of the i}Mlosoi)he school 
could not, indeed, fail to make their influence- felt, 
nor did she wholly escape the trammels of classi- 
cism. Hut there was enough spontaneous energy to 
assert itself against the overwhelming predominance 
of any foreign school of thought or taste ; and the 
literary reedtd of the country is a remarkable one 
up to the date at which the inevitable consequences 
of the French lievolution plunged the wliole political 
and social life of the people into the melting-pot. 

The work* of Vico we have already discussed. His 
contemporary, Lodovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1745), 
iiciwiars and has dcservedly earned renown by his Anti- 
Jurists. qaitat^ Italics medii wvi (1*738-42), his 
AnmiH Italia (1744-49), and other works conspicu- 

* Consult D’Anconcannd Bacci, Mmiuatc della Letteratura Italianat 
5 voIh., 1893-95 ; the Storuv c^eUa Lt^Ucraiura ItcUicma of Einiliaui 
Ouidici, 2 vols., 1855 ; of Franccsc<j de Sanctis, 2 vols., 1879 ^ of 
•Adolfo Bartoli, 1879. See also Mr Snell’s Primer and Dr Oarnett’a 
Short Jlktor^ of Italian literature (1893 and 1898 respectively). 
Ola^sici Italianit 374 vols., Milan : 1804-1850. 
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ous for their profound learning and laborious research. 
His earlier essay in criticism, the Iklla -perfctta' por^^in 
(1706), has been dealt with in the preceding volnnni 
of this ^series. Pietro Giannone (lG76-l7dH) brought 
himself into trouble with the eeelesiaslieal authori- 
ties by means of his fdoria ririlc drl rnjno di NtfpoH 
(1723), which was translated into English a f(;w 
years later; but on the whole the attilud(3 of tlie 
Church was not actively in tole Ant. If tlie policy of 
the Popes was not cnliglitened, it was easy-going, and 
this is particularly true of Benedict XI\\ In “socaal 
science'* Cesare Peccaria (17«‘?S-04) won a Kuvo\)ean 
reputation l)y his treatise Iki IhilUi r di/ht. Pair 
(1764); in political economy Galiani, as we have seen 
{{^nprfiy p. 287), could hold his own with the most 
accomplished of the French specialists; in political 
philosophy Jactano Filangieri (1752-87) became 
almost ecpially celebrated on the streflgtli of his 
Soimzla- della lerjislazione (1783). Jn jiirispriifiencaj 
tliere is no more respeettflde name than that of 
Giovanni Viceiizo Gravina^ (1664-1718), who is also 
celebrated as the patron of Metastasio; wliiln in the 
department of literary history none have hotter claims 
to reTnetiibrance than Giovanni Afario Creseimbeni 
(1663-1?28), fey reason of his L' IdoriaMvlla 'eahjar Pocsia 
(1731), Francisco Xavier «iuadrio (1695 - ITtifi), by 
reason of Ins Delia Gloria e della rafjiom d'ofjni PncHia 
(>736-39), and Girolamo Timboschi (1731-94), by 
reagon of his Storia della Utteeatum /??a/wma( 1 774-82).^ 
The mention of Gravina#and Creseimbeni brings us 

^ See Tltje AntjuBUin A fjea in thin periee, p. 401. 

Z 
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at once to the Academy of Arcadians,’ one of the most 
remarkable institutions of its kind, in the 

Arcadm. which (1690) they played a 

prominent part. The Arcadia probably achieved its 
unparalleled success as much on account of its follies 
as on account of its disinterested ambition to purify 
})Octical taste or to amend poetical practice. Ihit its 
hold over the whole of Italy testifies to tlie interest 
taken in literary mattSrs, from whicli jio open political 
arena offered any distraction ; and it did mucli, as 
“Vernon Lee” has pointed out, to obliterate local pre- 
judices, as well as to enable any promising youth with 
a turn for rliynie to find congenial society and a 
sympathcjtic hearing. Tlnis Italy became transformed 
into a breeding -ground for minor poets, who mas- 
queraded as “ sheplierds,” and poured forth verses 
upon the most trivial themes. Sucli a state of matters 
was bound t(!» work out its own destruction, (liuseppe 
Baretti (1719-86), a literary iconoclast wlio revelled in 
demolishing the idol of the Jiour, delivered a violent 
attack upon the Arcadia in La hVmta Letlcraria (1768), 
a periodical* of which he was the conductor, and of 
which the very name indicates his Bludyer-like pro- 
pensities. From this assault the Arcadian Academy 
never completely" recovered, and, amid »the political 
convu4sloTis with which the century closed, it practic- 
ally passed away, leaving behind it a memory which 

* The beat account in Kngliah of the Arcadia will be found in 
*“ Vernon Lee’s” Studies of the EvjhUcnth Centuj'y nt Italy^ 1880. 
The most recent Italian authority is Carini, VArcadia did 1G90 
aZ«lS90; Rome: 1891 ct seq. 
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it has since been customary to treat with no very 
great respect. 

To discuss the Arcadian songsters in detail were 
supcriluous, and, in truth, with the exception of 
Giovanni Meli (1740-1810), a Sicilian who wrote in 
the dialect of liis island, there is really only one poet 
of the period (Metasatsio apart) whose merits eiitithi 
him to serious consideration. Giuseppe I>rini (1729- 
99), a priest Jxdonghig to Milan, was the 

Vitfiui. 1 /• ' . 

author of a jx)em entitled Jl ('Homo, th(‘ 
first part of which, 11 MatUno, aj)p(si!e(l in J7C.‘», to be 
followed in due course by three other instalments 
applicable to as.ma-uy divisions of the twenty-four 
hours. Tlie subject of his poem is the aimless and 
futile life of the average young Italian nobleman of 
the period. Its purpose is diilaclic, and is attained, 
not by outbursts of invective, hut, hy a gift of delicate 
satire which has seddom bcfui snrpass(id. ^Ihe influence 
of English poets such as Pope, Voung, and Thoinsf>n, 
has been detected in Parini’s masterpiece ; and, 
whether he was indebted to one or all of these in any 
notable degreg or not, certain it is thait. his ])ocmi, 
which is written in blank verse, is a triumph of art 
in its own line. Gimtle .social satire in ])rose of the 
SprrAntor type was no more wanting^ in Italy than in 
other European countries, its cliief organs bSing tlu* 
O.'isr/n'ofifve and the GorMlo Vemta of Gaspare Gozzi 
(47L5-178G), the elder lii-other of a greater than him- 
self; but the (Homo stajids on a much higher lovely 
than even good journalism. 

At ‘the opening of our period CouiiC Scipiwc 
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Maffei (1675-1755) had made a bold attempt, with 
his Mfrope (1713), to turn the main stream of his 
countrymen’s dramatic talent, then running ex- 
tremely low, into the channel of classical tragedy ; 
and that Merope has won the commendation of 
subsequent critics, besides making a considerable 
noise in Europe in its own day, is undeniable.^ 
1 ) 11 1, fortunf^tely, a very different species of dramatic 
composition came t(f the front, and superseded a 
genre wliich is always apt to chill the literary lifc- 
lilood of a nation. Opera, is a form of play which 
an Englishman is .slow to treat seriously as 
literature ; and Italian opera, as established 
in London during the reign of Anno, was a constant 
mark for the ridicule of the wits. But, thougli the 
conventions of drama sung are manifestly more ob- 
trusive and less subtle than those of drama spoken, 
the conventions peculiar to the latter are at bottom 
equally artificial; and, if allowances must be made 
for the necessary limitations of the one form of art, 
there is no logical reason why allowances should not 
be made for the necessary limitations,. of the other. 
To condemn opera as sud natvrd illegitimate is puerile; 
and, though the works of Metastasio have now lost 
much of their saVour, it would be absurd not to ac- 
knowledge their superiority in dramatic power and 
knowledge of the stage to most of the English and 

MVe do not reach Italian tra,«;edy pfoper until the appearance on 
the scene of Vittorio Alfieri (1749-18,013), the conaideration of whose 
Work is more proj^erly deferred till the following volume. The 
t ragediea of Cluiiri are of importance merely as supplying material 
for^Carlo Qozzi’a satire. 
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much of the hrcnch classical tragedy contoiuporaueous 
with them. Ihe first writer to associate opera with 
literature was Apostolo Zeno (1068-1 750), a Venetian, 
who, besides his coiitrilmtious to the theatre, con- 
ducted tlie Gwrnala de' ].(ifcraii with coiisideraliI(! 

success. Uut he liad the good sense to r<'- 
cogiiiso Jus superior in Pietro I»oiiavenLiirfi 
Trapassi ^ (1G98-1782), more cominoiilv* known as 
Metastasio, wiio, alter beginning life l)y improvising 
as a mere boy in the st^ecls of Ivonu‘, anti tliereaftiT 
narrowly escaping the uncongei^al fate of being bied 
a lawyer, finally became the most conspicuous ligure 
ill Italian literatifre during the second ipnnler of tlie 
centgry. llis lirsl great success was tlie nidonr Ah- 
handonafa (172-1), his last the Aitilio written 

in 1740, but not performed until ten yi‘ars later. 
Between tliese two, his production was nt tlni rate of 
about one o]jera a year, and the products vary con- 
siderably ill merit. La CU wvnrM di 77/0 (1784), for 
example, it is not easy to treat with gravity. The 
reader knows not whether to wonder more at the 
persistency wiih which Titus enunciates the twaddling 
maxims supposed to be approjiriale to a benevolent 
ruler, or the superb niml)]euc.ss with vvliicdi, in obedi- 
ence to a steTn sense of duty, ho flits from Jiuum to 
Jiancf^e, perching finally upon the rock of delTbcjrate 
celibacy. But even in the Clemenm there are traces 
ot the tiualities which fire tl^e glory of the Artasersc 

• • • 

^ Operct 17 vols. ; Padua: 1811*^2. Hi-s dramarf and other poenm 

were translated into English hy Ihude {Z vols., 1800), whfise introduc- 
tion contains a useful chronological list of liis operus and cantatis? 
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(1730), the OHmindih (1733), and the Achillc in Sciro 
(173G): the gift of contriving a poignant situation, and 
of bringing about the clash of strong emotions, by the 
employment of apparently simple means. Metastasio 
displays considerable ingenuity in the weaving of a 
plot, and has plenty of the dramatic instinct. Where 
he fails is in the excessive use of sentiment, and in 
exaggerated, appeals to Quixotic notions of generosity, 
such as the classical tragedy of his age is thon^uglily 
familiar with. Yet occasionally he attains to heiglits of 
true, and not overstrained, nobility. Tlie closing scene 
of the JuyoU)^ for example, has a dignity and power 
which show of what MetastJisio was really capable. 

Italian comedy at the close of the seventeenth 
century was in a jiarlous state. Certain stereotyped 
characters, such as Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and the Doctor, appeared in every i)iece, 
and the best lictor was he wlio could gag most success- 
fully. What Gottsched did for the comic stage of 
Germany by ridding it of Hanswurst ” was per- 
formed for the Italian connnedla dtiU aric by Carlo 
Goldoni^ (1707-93), whom we have already had oc- 
casion to mention. When he had once 
discovered his true mdticr, Goldoni became 
an extremely prolific writer. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that his facility and ease are more remarkable 
than the depth of his psychology or the brilliance 
of his dialogue. But what hedacked in respect of the 
latter qualities he made up for in good-humour and^ in 
fertility of comic invention. To suggest a comparison 
between him and Moliere — to place his Vero AmicOy 
^ J)cUc conintcdit, 17 vola., Venice : 1761. 
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or his Boticfjcr dc Cafe, or liis T^ormidimi side hy sido 
with Jj A (U( re y or Tartaffc, or Lc ^f■i.<aldhr^^p^' — is lo do 
him a palpable injustice. Yet tlie pupil lias a thousand 
amiabl^i characteristics, whicli keep his reputation still 
fr(3sh and sweet. It has, indeed, been denied that 
Goldoni was Moliere’s debtor to any serious extent; 
and it is true that the alteration whicdi lie made on 
Italian comedy was olfected not by a single Indd .sirolo; 
so much as by many tentative iWVorts. Hut it seems to 
be carrying eiitlinsiasm for native Italian literature too 
far to suj)]!)Ose that witliout JMoliere for Ids modid 
GoUloiii would have accomplislied what he did. It 
was with no heaylhjlL pang that lie (piitt(‘d his native 
Venice in 17h2 for J^iris, where he spent the remain- 
ing*third of his life; nor can anytliing more fondhly 
illustrate the, impression made hy the Krance of V»d- 
taire and Diderot upon the imagination of (‘ontemporary 
Europe, than the contrast between the ecjjianimity with 
which Goldoni deserted, and the desjiair with which 
Galiani resouglit, their cojflmon eountry. 

One of the active causes in bringing ahoul Goldoni's 
self-imposed exile was the extraordinary p erudescence 
of the coinutcdia dvIC nrU under Carlo Gozzi ^ 

nd the 

rerieuio/thK (1 722-1 cSOO). ( Joz/d was a stroiig literary 

ohtiofnififj. 301 ^ va live, who bitU^rly resented tlie 

popularity of the foreign conventions impfH‘(^3d into 
the drama l^y liis fellow-Venctian. After some pre- 
Jiminary skirmishing, he resolved to constTuct a ]>lay 

on the old lines which shotild be equally successful 

• ' • • 

1 Opcrc, 10 volfl., Venice: 1772-91; Mcmoric JuntiHy S voIh., 
Venice: 1797. There id an Knglirh translatinii uf hid mciJioira,witli 
an introduction, by J. A. Syuiondd, 2 void., 1.S90. 
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with Goldoni’s comedies. The result was the cele- 
brated Anwre dellc Tre Melarande (1761). It had 
a great success, and proved to be the precursor of 
nine other Jiahe, or dramatised fairy tales, UAkujvXlino 
BdvenU being, i)erhaps, the most noteworthy, which 
for a few years practically extinguished the new 
comedy of manners. Some critics have seen in Gozzi 
a precursor qf the romantic movement, — tlic inventor 
'‘out of liis own head,’’^so to speak, of a new form of 
drama whicli soared above the events of everyday life. 
But Mr Symonds appears oto have demolished this 
tlieory by reminding ns that Gozzi's primary purpose 
was to get the better of Goldoni, not to work out a 
new and original vein of his own, and that the elastic 
texture of tlic Jiaha ollcred the best possible opportunity 
for satirising his rival. In his strong convictions, his 
intense conservatism, and his gift of humour, Gozzi 
resembles Aristophanes ; but we miss in him the ring 
of true lyrical poetry, and that finishing touch of 
genius which enabled the A'thenian to make of his work 
a coherent and highly organised form of art. llis day 
of success was brief ; and it is long sincQ Goldoni was 
restored to the place in the estimation of his country- 
men from which he was ousted in so curious a manner. 

« n 

In tha^Teninsula the influence of France was prac- 
tically omnipotent during our period. In Portugal^ 

•I 

^ TUeopUilo Braga, Manual da ITuioria da Litteratura Portuyueza, 
1575 ; Antohgia Portiujnezu, 1876 ; Jlisioria da Litteratura Portu- 
gnezaf 14 vols., 1870-80 ; Friedrich' Bouterwek, History of Sjyanish 
andiPortuyucse LitcraiurCf tr. by Thomasina 2 vols., 1823. 
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tli(3 adjective requirCvS no qnalilicalion. An Acad- 
emy was founded under the ]>rosid(MU'V 

Portugal „ 1 . . ^ ^ 

of hraiicis Xavier de Men(?.zes (1673-174:)), 
wlio interpreted tlie theories of Boihmu and other 
h'rcnch classical writers to his coiintryiiKin. The 
Arcadia de Lisboa was founded upon the Italian 
model in I70o ; but, like other institutions of tlie kSoK, 
it naturally did little juactical good iy stimulaling 
poetical genius. When we Iftxvc enmncralcd Dom- 
ingos dos Keis (^jiiita^ (1728 - 70), a pasU^ral ikjoL ; 
Antonio Iliniz da Cruz# e Silva (1731-1800), al.-.o 
a poet; and Nicolau Tolentino da Alimuda (1741- 
1811), a satirist; we have really oxliansled iIk^ 
creative talent of the age. Such literary strcngtl) as 
remained in the nation was oxpemlcd upon works <d‘ 
learning and research like the valuable JilNioffitm 
Lifsitana (1741) of Diogo Barbosa Machado (1682- 
1772), or the historical writings of Daniiao Antonio 
de Lcnios (171o-89), It was not until the arrival of 
Francisco Manuel dc Nascimento (1734-1819) that 
Portuguese literature began to revive. 

Nor was it much otlujrwise with Sprun,^ where the 
classical movement, with all its limitations, was a most 
salutary corrective of backsliilings on the 
•right and defections oft tlie left — to Gon- 
gorism on tlie one hand, and to metaphysir*rfl#conceits 

^ Tinknof, ilistorff of Sponinh /Mentiure^ Ith cl., S voir<., IJosttm : 

*1872; ]ifarqiiOrt <1© Vjilruaf, liosfpt/jn historlco-rrUiro df bt PtKUo 
Qisblhmi en xviiuj lya^lrirl; 1893; llivadtnoyra, JJilf inUoa 

dn A mores EspafioUs, 79 MadrM ; v.d. ; CUirkr, /liitori/^f 

!<pun.idi Lilrmltirc, 1893; Kelly, J/iHiortf of Sponiah Literature, 1898, 
Consult alfto Cotai do y Mori, [riartf y m (189/;. • 
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on the other. The great champion of French classi- 
cism was Tgriacio dc Luzan (1702-54), who, besides 
making a prose translation of portions of Paradise 
Losty and adajiling La Chauss('e\s l^rejuajd d la Mode to 
the Spanish stage, wrote a J\ktica in 17^7, in which 
his literary creed was exjdicitly set forth.^ Among 
his supporters in theory or in practice were llerviis 
{d. 1742), wlio wrote under the name of Jorge Pitillas; 
FeyjiKj (1075-1764), w4io produced the Teatro crltico 
(1726-29) and Carlas ericdilas y eariusas (1742-00); 
Martin Sarmicnto (1695-1772/; Nasarre (1089-1751) ; 
Moiitiano (1697-1765), whose classical tragedies won 
the approbation of Lessing; Velascpiez de Velasco 
(1722-72), the author of Origcnes de la Poesia castellana 
(1.749); Fernandez de Moratin (1787-80), who survives 
by reason of his Fiesta de Toros cn MadHd; and Jose de 
Oadalso y Vazquez (1741-82), who made it his busi- 
ness imjjartiaUy to imitate foreign writers of various 
nationalities. The dominant note of all this school of 
authors and critics was edntempt for Calderon, Lope 
de Vega, Cervantes, and, in short, all the men whose 
works are thq chief glory of Spanish literature. The 
French bias, it should be noted, had been assisted 
by the final settlement of the Spanish crown on a 
llourbon, whose uiydisputcd reign lasted from 1714 to 
1746. The Ileal Academia Espanola was founded in 
the former year, and, though it was not delivered of 
an authoritative grammar until 1771, its DiccioTiario^ 
de Autoridades, an admira*ble work in many respects, 
af>peared between 1726 and 1789« The classical move- 

^ ' Sec The A uf/ustan A(/ca in this series, p. 409. 
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ineriL cannot, be said to have crushed out original 
h'rnichinjiu. gciuus, for tlicro was little original gauiius 
. eno’. .^iqjra,ie. cxposcd to that Operation. Spjiin, 

like Italy, was a ‘‘nest of singing birds’* of tluj minor 
order. So far from silencing the melody of any tme 
worth listening to, the French intluejiee wins powerful 
for good in castigating extravagance of tliought ami 
language, and purifying literary taste. 

Among the authors wIjo d«*serve specific mention 
are A^incente Antonio (rarc/a de I;i Ifnerta’ (I7*»i-S7), 
who is rcnieml»eied lor Jiis 7iV////o7, a tragedy, in Mie 
Frencli style, and for a translation of X'ollairc’s 
Zaire; (Jaspar JVIelchor de Jovellanos ( 1744- ISI.1), a 
statesman and ])olitical eetmomist, who eiiricbed the 
stage with the J)dinvifrntr /Aomo/e { 1 77.*5). a comedy 
after the manner of Diderot’s 7VAv na/nni,; and the 
two fabulists, Felix Marfa ile Samaniego (1740- 
IHOI), and Tomas de Iriarte- (l7oO^^M), who also 
achieved some celebrity in his lime as a writer (»f 
comedy. • 

Jhit the two most conspicuous figures in tluj Spanish 
literature of^ the mid-eighteenth centui^' are nmpK^s- 
y.s 7 a./rtariay tionahly Jose Francisco de Isla (170J-.S1) 
oeniMii).,. IJanion de la (h’uz y (7anf) (17.41 /-Oo). 

The forme# was a Jesuit who scoi^sl his iirst literary 
success with a satirical account of wliat too^i^place at 
the proclamation of Ferdinand Vf. at Famplona in 
• Navarre in I74f3. del Amor y dr la Ltaltad 

was the name of this jiiece, which obtained the com- 

* OhraH porticnAj *2ii,l c<l., XaUrM : 1780. 

" Cdcvcion de (tbraa c/i rrrso y ptona, 0 Marti iU : 1787^ 
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I)liment that of all others is most dear to the professor 
of irony, that, namely, of being taken seriously. But 
tlio Trinm/o was cast into the shade by the first part 
of his Tlistoria del famoso PmUcador Fray Gerundio 
dc Campazas, alias Zotes^ (17r)8), a quasi-picaresque 
romance of wliich tlie primary purpose is an attack 
upon tlie then popular style of preaching, but which 
contrives to lend many a shrewd knock to preacliing 
fiiars generjilly. It is Scarcely surprising that zealous 
Clnirchmen sliould have been^ oflended by the sallies 
of so daring an author, and rthe book was condemned 
by the Inquisition in 1760. Its chief interest lies, 
not in the ecclesiastical or critical questions which 
it raises, and which are often discussed at intolerable 
lengtli, but, in the delineation of the peasantry, and 
in the insight it affords into the manners and modes of 
thought of the Spanish people. Tsla, who with the rest 
of his order was expelled from Spain by Charles III. 
ill 1765, wound up a busy literary career by trans- 
lating Oil Bias; or, as he prefers to put it, by restoring 
that work, which had been originally “stolen” from 
the Spanish, .to its native tongue. Tin? translation 
appeared in 1787, and a controversy of the usual type 
lias from time to time raged round the theory thus 
propounded on its •title-page. But the cctosensus of 
competent opinion is strongly against the view of 
Le Sage’s masterpiece which Isla championed, and 

• 

* A second part appeareci in 1770, and there is an edition of 
whole in 2 vols., 1770-87. Thomas Nugent translated the work into 
English, 2 vols., 1772, retrenching here and there, and his version 
is a fifti- from despicable piece of work. 
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wliich, however plausible on tliu surface, will scarcely 
bear serious examination. 

The dramatic works of liaraon do la Cruz arc said 
to embrace about 300 pieces. Only about a third, 

Itamm . 1 . (a howovcr, of tliis luas-s i.s of real coii.se- 
quenco, and that third consists wliolly of 

Saiu».*tc*H. *11 1 #. T 

minetr.%^ or short rarcus. La Cruz drow 
his characters from the ordinary everyday life of 
Madrid; lie handled tliom \«itli a broad and nn- 
Inimour which deliglitod the publie; aiul, if 
he did not make liis toj-lune, lie iit all evmit.s won 
plenty of applause. His forin of art is, wilb the 
exception of OnnuuHo^ tlie only spoiilam'oiis 

and distinctly national production of tbc Spaiii.sb 
literature of that age. As such it roceiveil a licarfy 
wcicoine; as such it deserves to escajie oblivion. 


PofiUvript. 

We have now, in conclusion, briefly to impure what 
are the main general characteristics of thought and 
r,cmi hand, and of, form and e,x- 

rharaitcrudcs, prcssioii. Oil the othcr, that distinguish the 
period with the consideration of which we have been 
occupied. •The writer who attempte such a summary 
of results will do well to walk warily and*Nyith cir- 
cumspection. It is much easier to lay down sweeping 
•propositions than to ho certified of their soundness, 
and the light -heartedness* with which critics have 
been accustomed to dognjatise about all ages — and nfit 

' iMcrcinn df' SoineteSj 2 vuli*., ; 1^4S. ^ 
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least about the eighteenth century — though in some 
respects a highly enviable gift, is no guarantee of 
trustworthiness or accuracy. The pronouncements of ’ 
criticism are obnoxious to suspicion in exact propor- 
tion to the extent of their application ; and it is not 
difficult to lay an apparently secure foundation for 
erroneous and misleading conclusions by means of a 
copious citation of isolated passages from the most 
authoritative sources. •The inferences which we shall 
venture to draw from the preceding pages are, ac- 
cordingly, presented with all due diffidence ; and tlic 
reader is desired, when he meets with any statement 
which seems to him to reach farther in scope than it 
should, to supply that qualifying element of which 
generalisations, upon no matter what topic, almost 
invariably stand in need. 

The prcdonrinant note, then, in practically all the 
writers of our period is acquiescence in the order of 
the universe as* it is actually constituted 

AcfiiiUsmnc in> 

iheonkruf Riid US it actually exists. The feeling 
thuiijs. springs from a different source in different 
cases, and is naturally stronger in some than it is in 
others. There, however, it is, latent or patent, im- 
plicit or explicit. • ► 

Withtohe, and that the larger, though not the more 
important, school of thinkers, the sentiment arose out 
of the sincere and unciuestionin" belief that* 

77te “ Siecle ^ . 

luinit'ro.s ” tlicir lot had been cf^st in an era of unpara] - 
thh^nj. IcXcd enlightenment ; that theirs was the last 
word in the ‘progressive series of human thought and 
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knowledge ; and that, in fine, upon them the cuds of 
the earth were truly come. ^This opinion was not the 
outcome of any phase of “enthusiasm,” or of any 
desire to pose or strike an attitude. It was accopt<id 
as expressing a plain and obvious matter of fact, which 
it was wortli no one’s while to verify because it was 
worth no one’s while to dispute it. Tim nocessaiy 
corollary of this pleasing article of heliyf was, as w(‘ 
have seen, that previous aget^ laid l>een l)arl)arous, 
ignorant, and foolish, and that their history was \\n- 
iiitercsting and niiimportant, except by way of sohmin 
warning. ^\ny remission from this senteneo of indis- 
criminate condeuination that might be ma(l(‘ in favour 
of the Greeks and Uornans, was more (Iwui e()m[>en- 
sated by the Ithudamanthine st(!rnn(*ss with whicli 
the Middle Ages were treated. The eonnolatii)!! of 
the epithet “ media val” is still niinattering, and it 
was in the eighteenth century that tin?* tract of lim<‘ 
whence it is derived acMjuired tlnj name whieli clings 
to it with the general for \?aiit of inlelligeiici‘, ability, 
and comiiion-sens(\ 

Voltaire, Ijiderot, and the rest of iho jMicyc.h)])iedic 
school in France, were all linn bidiewis in tliis“siecle 
des lumieres” theory. It is (inite true that Vollaire 
gave fhe cmui) dc yrdoi to deisticid optimism, and we 
Iiave seen* how he wavered hetw<^(in l)elief* and dis- 
belief in a benevolent rrovidence. Hut, in his lH\art 
•of hearts, Voltaire wag no true i)cssimisl. d’he wcn ld 
wpon wJy’le fiacl used liim well, and lie 
jjjjj j,o fieriojiH <|uarrcl with it. What 
provohed hhu, and what mainly provoked Diclerot 
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(for it would be rash to affirm that Diderot was un- 
affected by a very different sort of influence), was, 
not the spectacle of a whole universe in which things 
have a way of going mysteriously and larnantiibly 
wrong, but, the spectacle of an era of progress and 
enlightenment in which the blundering and criminal 
imbecility of a handful of fanatics and bigots prevented 
some things from going right. If the bigots and the 
fanatics could once be*'swept out of the way, nothing 
would remain to prevent mankind from reaping the 
full benefit of existing in a century in which science 
liad achieved so much that was permanent and final. 
The times were certainly out of joint,, but they could 
be set right witli very little effort. Let Christianity 
and all manner of obscurantism be thoroughly sup- 
pressed, and all would be well. People would cease 
to suffer persecution for their religious views ; philo- 
sophers woulcU have the oar of the powers tliat be ; 
blit thieves and other malefactors would continue to 
be punished with the utmefst rigour of the law ; and 
private property would enjoy even more vigilant pro- 
tection and even greater security than it had in the 
past. 

Tlie Economists arrived at the same result, thougli 
perhaps by a somevvhat different route. Their com- 

an.iorthf* plaint was, not so much against the bigots 

Economists, personally, as against an economic system 
which had been handed down fpom time immemorial,* 
and remained in full force, though wholly unsuited 
id the altered circumstances ^of the nation. ■ Let the 
artificial restrictions imposed upon trade be removed ; 
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let the free circulation of every connnoflity be ])ei iinL!e(l 
both within and without the territory of Fniuce ; aiui 
you shall see what you shall see, to wit, a liard- work- 
ing, prosperous, and contented people. Ap])ly tlui 
great panacea of “laissez-faire,” and human wcdfan^ 
and felicity are assured. AV^ith this view ITiime ajul 
Adam Smith, to say notliing of lesser liglits on this 
side of the Channel, were in substan tial^ accord ; and, 
if ITume was ever disposed if) cpiestion tli(‘ expecli- 
ency of tlic order of things mundane as he knew 
it, it was only when Ikj ma^le llui mortifying dis- 
covery that the fashionable world of London Jirmly 
declined to take Scotch philosophers at Ihei?* own 
valuation. 

fn the greater writers, this .sense of what we may 
call corporate self - .satisfaction — tin's deeply - rooted 
conviction that civilised man in tlic eiglitctmtli century 
was the darling of fortune — is rar(*ly st> expre.sstjd as 
to .soein offen.sivc or arrogant. At ilie worst, it is an 
amiable foible. At the Best, it iiisjnn'.s tboso who 
have it to make the most of their i)rivilegGs. The 
groat men hfive no qualms of uncertainty about their 
position as the heirs of all the age.s. They are aware 
of their true rank in the scale of being, and know that 
while lit w<fuld be allectatioii on tlitfir i>art to ignore, it 
would be bad manners to obtrude, it. Tliey it for 
granted, and expect every one else to clo the same, 
fThey see no necessity for making a fuss over their 
indubitably high .statioij, after the manner of a certain 
section of British p]ulQ.sophers in the succeeding 
century. Tn the inferior writers, as iniglTt have keen 

2 A 
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expected, the consciousness of the destiny thus 
reserved for them receiyes more blatant utterance. 
Comparatively few are the authors who are exempt 
from all participation in the feeling. Horace Walpole 
and Chestertield shared the blest immunity of a class 
which is wise enougli to care for none of these things. 
Butler was free from it, though for controversial pur- 
poses he was apt to write as though he considered 
reason to be the peculiar prerogative of his age, 
Berkeley had not a vestige of it, even in seeming. 

There is, however, an important school of writers 
and thinkers, including many of the greatest novelists, 
subinisHiunto wlioiu Uic mood of acqaiescciice in the 
the inevitable, existing is thc result of the intelligible view 
that the existing is merely the inevitable. Of this 
class thc best representative is proixably tTohnson, who 
had a very keen sense indeed of the additions which 
science had riiadc to the comfort and convenience of 
men, and who had no notion of quitting Fleet Street 
for the Jungle, or exchanging veal-pies with prunes in 
them for the more primitive and less sophisticated 
dietary of the Hottentot. We have already {supra ^ p. 
104 et S6Y/.) endeavoured to explain Johnson's view of 
life, and it is superfluous here to do much more than 
refer to the closing passage with which Goldsmith's 
Traveller was furnished by his pen. 

“How aniall of all that Imman hearts endure, 

That part which kings'^or laws can cause or euro ! ” 

These lines, with which the * passage opens, express a 
sentiment ^deeply implanted in Johnson's breast. 
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No man was more sensible than lie of the evils and 
miseries of human life ; no yian ha<l opposed a stouter 
front to their impact ; and no man was readier to do 
what he could to mitigate their severity for <)thers, 
lUit he had no belief in those magical strokes of 
policy which {ire to transform the earth from a 
wilderness into a garden, and to make its inhabitants 
supremely good and supremely bappy, •He saw that 
the sphere within which Inunafi activity could accom- 
plish anything was strjptly limited, and that man was 
powerless to nmiove the •limitgLions imposed iijxai it. 
]{ehcc it came tliat human wishes and as])irjitionK 
wer(‘ futile. The ipialilies inherent in his constitu- 
tioij were the chief source of man’s woes; and those 
(pialitics were incapable of eradication by enlighten- 
ment or any other ])roe(*ss. If the world could start 
with a clean slate to-day, the writing 07 i it would he 
as confused and unintelligible as e,ver to-morrow. 
Thus Voltaire and flohnson reached the same con- 
clusion from contradict(»ry premises. Tlie oiko was pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the world of fact because very 
little wiis required to make it what it ought to be. The 
other was equally acquiescent because tlie must strenu- 
ous efi'ort could make it little better than it was. 

The concurrence of the novelist.* in the Johnsonian 
view is, luiturally, hinted rather than cxprfjfisly de- 
clared. Of Defoe we may say that he 

f^f On' , “ 

neither ac(fuicscf;d nor rcd)c*lled, his goods 
being for tlie most part inado to .sell, an^l 
not to adumbrate a philosophy of life. In Marivaux, 
w<; are aware of the lirst movings of the .spirit, wltich, 
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when fully developed, will decline to accept the uni- 
verse as it stands, and will rather smash all the glass 
• and crockery than put up with it any longer. But 
neither Marivaux nor Itiohardson, and still less Tre- 
vost, is an advocate of “crying for the moon.” Each 
understands tlial there is a boundary which the wise 
man will not attempt to transgress, because tlie Avay 
of such transgressors is hard. The sensibility of 
Sterne — like all seiisilfility in the technical sense of 
the term — is the negation of the philosophy of the 
liouseinaid in -after breaking a tea-cup, 

judiciously consoled herself with the reileclion that 
that which cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 
But it is too much of a pose to be tiikeii as a serious 
protest against the dispensation under which the 
human race has always lived. As for Le Sage and 
Fielding, they afford typical illustrations of the atti- 
tude of the sane and liealthy man to exist- 
ence. Their acquiescence in the order of 
things does not proceed in the least from religious 
motives. Theirs was not a devotional age, nor were 
tluiy of a devotional temperjiment. No, more does it 
, proceed from the “ age of enlightenment ” feeling, 
wliich they had far t(^o keen a sense of the ludic- 
rous to entertain ‘lor a single moment. • But they 
see things as they arc ; they have the ' graces of 
humour and irony whicli more than all others 
purge the observer’s vision ; » and they had rather 
enjoy the spectacle of life, .^uch as it is, than put 
on sackcloth and cover their dieads with ashes — which 
will* add no zest to the game, and do none of the 
players one halfpennyworth of good. They are kindly 
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and sagacious ; full of good cuiuusel for such as have 
cars to hear ; us little likely as Shakespeare, or Scott, 
or Sophocles, to turn ilie *lieads of tln)se on whose 
^llouh^*rs these heads are soinetlniig gingerly p!»iseil. 
The sanui thing may be said of French comedy, !.*veiii 
of lli(^ tearful variety. And in a minor degree it is 
alMi true of the Kssayists, — the /w, the (Jim- 
//p.s*, and tlu*. rest, A’o one c-an learn from their 
]»iiges that he is a law unto hii^self. Tlie lessons they 
iiicnlcate are tliosi* of mature good sense. I'liere is 
no eneourag(‘nieiil for* tjie wilful attem])t oi' the in- 
div.idual tti oV(irstep the inexorable decr(‘cs which are 
the \ery eoudit^ojis of his being. 

That th(*re existed a counter-tendency ojjposed to 
till?; mood of accpiicsccnce is undeniable. From tiiiu^ 
^ ^ to time its peevish utterance mak<‘.s itself 
audible. There are echoes of it in Thom- 
son. Theifj an* more than echoes of il in J)it Alpvn, 
\"oltaire made a brisk and elhietive attack upon it in 
his MfuvUi 'ni. The classhtil aspiration for a return of 
the reign of Saturn was duly reproduced as one of tln^ 
orthodox embellishments of poetry. J^riie evils of 
luxury were deplored; the eileininacy and self-indulg- 
ence ‘of the age were rebuked; tlie simple joys of 
ilie bticolU* swain’.s existence wer^ extolled and held 
lip to adnwration. The 02>pres.sion of tyrante.and tho 
corruptiuiu of politicians W(*re punctually inveighed 
♦against in rhymed coi^>lets more or less stinging and 
ej)i gramma tic. But all the*sc expressions of dissatis- 
faction and discontent are hollow, insincere, and coft- 
ventional — a mere item in the literary puiVeyor's 
stock-in-trade. jNo one supposed that anything would 
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ever coimj of them. lUit the nioniont you reach Jean- 
Etirvfstnrasuf J accj^ucs Uoiissoaii, OF ‘'the Friend of Man,” 
/io«s.sm«. the diflerciuie fe unmistakable. Here, you 
arc^ conscious at once, are persons whf) “ mean buj^iness,” 
if th(?<y mean ajiythint^; who are resolved that their 
indictment of human society shall go to the jury; 
wliose ghjom and ang(ir are something nlO^^ than 
])arts of a well-established literary convention; and 
whose <hjclamation is djisigned, not to, gratify the taste 
of /c,s lumnrtrti f/eiis, but, to arouse the passions of 
all whom it may concern. Upilsseau’s train of reasoii- 
ing may, as we have endeavoured to show ]). 

71 d hi) torn to tatters. His inmiaculat<», child 
of nature*, who produces institutions hopelessly and 
irredeemably corrupt, will starid the t(‘st neither* of 
hisU)ri(tal nor of logical investigation. Hut men are 
not governed by considerations of liistory or logic; 
and llou.sseau*« appearance in tlu^ anuia of letters was 
the signal for tlic letting loose of much purposeless, 
yet insistent, groaning, and of much importunate 
clamouring for the unattainable. For a resolut«», but 
neither sullen nor unmanly, submission to what is 
and must be, he substituted a feverish restlessness, a 
gnawing disrpiietude, which lasted until it, in ‘ turn, 
gave place once nu)re to the mood of acipiiescence, 
now foi-yticd and sustained by the invigorating prin- 
ciple of IJoinance.^ 

f ^ ' 

^ It will in)t no forgoiti’ii th.it' Scott, wfu) haU in him all that was 
b^st in the habit of miiul of the cii^h^ocnth century, derived more 
jdcrtsmrc /roiu rnulini; l.onihut and the Vtinltfi of Jlunm/i ITi.s/ir.-? th.in 
any other poetk al coin|iohiuoii he could mention. 
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l»nt if hiiniaii jicLivity was 1 m* liamp<*riMl l>y 

1'arrii‘rs wliich coiiM neither lx* evaded nor forced, the 
s[)ju.e reserved for its free iiftd le.i^itiiiiate exercise was, 
not tlie less, but, rather, llu; more inlcrostin;^. 'I'he 
n. ]>ro|)er study of mankind was man : man in 

daily round and comnioii task ; man in 
his liours of Ljaiety and mirth, and in his l)ours of 
misery and des]»air; man in Ids weakness ami liis 
stnmjL'th, in his vict* and in l^is virtue f hut man, at 
all (*osls, in his lial)il as he lives. 'I’raLiedy for 

a while to tlie traditiolial re[»reHe‘ntation of a ])ortioM 
of .the species in whieli (U’diiffiry |Mirsons must needs 
have failt‘d to jlesery mneh in common with them- 
selves; yet even lra^(*dy liad to r(*l.ix her lorhiihlin^; 
anStc'i ily, ami to htjrrow a hint or two from her dc'spised 
and undij^idlied iidaliva*, melodrama. ( ’oinedy, too, de- 
scended from her elevated throm*, and ilisdained not 
to a])|)io[)riate Jimre than a touch of :j(*rionsn(;ss and 
s<‘rilinitmt from tin* same scairee. Xiivertheless, a mwv 
for!!! art was re(|idred to satisfy ihti era, vino for 
n alism, for the vivid and truthful ]m eseiitat if»n of men 
ami manners. Only in Italy, and [lerhaps in Sj>ain, 
was the <lrania found e<|ual tt» the task imposed uj>on 
it hy*]»o])nlar tlemamls. Hmj iio\eI >t(*j)]K‘d in to sn[»- 
ph*mftii! tlie dr.ima elsewhere, and^ils .superior mlvaii' 
faces as a medium for the e-xhihitioii of •life have 
sc’eiired for it a decided, and in Kncdand an almost 
unchallencLMj, sn])reniaey. Tlie novel, of course, he,- 
longs f‘ss(inlially lo the iloftiain of prosii, and our age 
fi.is fre 4 m*ntly been .stigmatised as jirosaie. l>ut cwm 
the best poetry of the perioil in France jbrnpllatieally 
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satisfies the definition of being a “criticism of life,” 
and the same is true of much good poetry in Eng- 
land, as for example, of flie serious work of Johnson ' 
and Goldsmith, and the trifles of the more frivolous 
versifiers. 

The mood of unquestioning acriuiescence, which 
no searchings of heart have ever perturbed, requires 
Thr'^,iassirnr li^tlc in the way of rapture or ecstasy for 
traififinn. its ade(|uat€b expression. Thus the literary 
tradition of the Augustan ages was eminently accept- 
al)le to tlie period which suqpeeded them. If strong 
passions and enthusiasm were out of place, not less 
so was a mode of speech which violated the laws and 
canons fixed by Eoileau or Addison, and which had 
nothing to recommend it but extravagance and eccen- 
tricity. * In England, two or three poets rose sui)erior 
to some of these regulations, and, though their Pin- 
darics were (k)ubtless composed according to rule, 
contrived to throw a tolerable amount of emotion 
into measures both regular* and irregular. It is not 
given even to poetical generations to produce much 
that is greatly superior in its own department to 
Gray’s Elrgy, or his Ode im the Pleasure arising from 
Vicissitude^ or Collins’s Ode on the Superstitions of 
the Highlaiids, Ew3n the verses on EoUert Levet 
set a stiyRlard which only the greatest masters can 
surpass. P)Ut in France there were no such ex- 
ceptions to the geiuu’al rule, pnd in Germany we* 
may fairly apply to Klopslock ^tlie celebrated remarjj: 
oP Purke about Sir Hcrbeft Croft. Prose never 
durirjg our period sank so low as poetry. In France 
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it became if possible more supple, more exquisite, 
more refined, than it was before. In Mngland, wliil(> 
• it gained materially in Incfflity and ease, it was j)n!- 
scrved.from tlie risk of subsiiiing into the e.omuion' 
place by the memorable example of Johnson. 

We have seen tliat the eightecnlli century was not 
always sympathetic, or even intelligent, in its crilicistn 
l^revious ages; it^id posU.Tity has som<‘- 
tillu^s displayed the same faults in judging 
the eighteenth century.* ^On the one hand, it lias been 
denounced as the “motlier of tfead dogs,'* tlui parent of 
all sorts of “sha]n.s.” On tluj oilier, it lias Ixain palt*;d 
on the back, so to speak, and vindicated from such 
asjTersioiis, beciiusc the men wore liloom - ccdoured 
coats, kncc-hroechos, and wig‘<> liecaiisi* the women 
wore hoops, and powder, and palclws, and hecaus(3 
both sexes practi.s^xl the singular co(k) of (aiijuette 
and manmu's so hapjiily reproduceil on tlu; stage 
when some enlcr])rising •manager takes it into his 
head to revive fSheridan or (Joltlsinith. Ikawecn Un‘ 
two extremes of unqualitieal censure ^and mincing 
praise, comes the Reri<»UH-uiindeil <rilie to warn ns 
that, •reprehensible as the eighleenlh century may 
have been. in point of speech, hchf^viour, ami cruiduct, 
“we musi not forget '’(so runs the form ui;^) that it 
l)rodu(*cd the ^^^^sleyan Methodists, ami wound up 
,with the Fnuicli licvolution: nrfjol , Ww.Xit must have 
been some good in it. TITe jireceiUng jiages of this 
volume may perhaps clispciise us from the duty f>f 
dealing seriously and aeriatim witli the different points 
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of view which the.sc opinions severally illustrate. We 
ar(3 now in all conscience suHieiently far removed in 
time to take a cool and •impartial survey of the age 
whose i)roudcst distinction it was once thoujjht to 
have hecn to herald the advent of the wonderful 
nineteenth century. The men and women who 
ilourislied during its course are interesting, nob be- 
cause of the pcc'uliarity or richness of their cosiurne, 
but, because they were^iiicn and women like ourselves. 
If they were not the perfect and enligldeiled beings 
that th(3y sometimes imagined? neitlier were they the 
blocklieads and the sdlimps, *the liumbugs and tlio 
•posmrSy whicli tlieir descendants laave sometimes 
professed to esteem them. 

Tluit th(3 great llomantic era should havo thouj^lit 
little of the ujid-cigliteenth century was natural and 

e.xcusable enougli. The inevitable violence 

Cvtuhision, , 

of ^jt3.action IS in itseJi an ade(juate a]>ology ; 
and it must be owned tliat the “survivals'" of tlie 
period — the men and woini3n who clumsily aped the 
style and misrepresented the opinions of Johnson 
— were by no means attractive specimens of any 
literary epocli or movement. Moreover, tlie era of 
honiniice had a good right to vilipend most mother 
eras if it pleased. ^ ?>ut can we say the styiie of our 
own tiinu ? Can we really afford to slight or to 
j)atronise Voltaire and Didei’ot, Ihitler and Ilumc, 
Fielding and Smollett, Johnson and Goldsmith, Gray, 
and Collins? It is tliouglit decidedly not, and there- 
fwe our better course will be *to approach these anti 
other great.writers with a perfectly open mind; on 
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the alert for tlieir exeelleiu-e.s, yet not wilfully 
blind to their shortc<nnin<^s. The reader must he 
hard to please who, in the varied hampiet set 
before Jiiin, fails to tind a jj;ood many tlishes to his 
mind ; and, when he has exhausted tin? hill of tare, 
he will bo indeed ungrateful and ungraehuis if he ean 
muster up no more hearty and fnll-blotxled eulogiinn 
upon those who provided the feast than that pro- 
iioiinee<l by Amlrew Kaiiservi^;;t‘ ui)on liob lioy. 
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